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$1000 REWARD 
For the Capture of This Man 


ONVICT. 6138, escaped from the State Penitentiary; 
Name, Charles Condray; Age, 37; Height, 5 ft. 8 in. 
Weight, 141 pounds; Hair, light brown; Eyes, gray. 

Easy enough to identify him from his photograph and 
this description, you may say — but, Condray took the 


name of “Brown”, dyed his hair, darkened his skin, 
grew a mustache, put on weight and walked witha stoop. 
Yet, he was captured and identified so positively that 
he knew the game was up and returned to the peni- 
tentiary without extradition. 


How wasit accomplished? Easy 
enough for the Finger Print Ex- 

pert. They are the specialists, 
the leaders, the cream of detec- 


victing dangerous criminals. 


More Trained Men Needed 


The demand for trained men by governments, states, 
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cities, detective agencies, corporations, and private 
bureaus is becoming greater every day. Here is a real 
opportunity for YOU.- Can you imagine a more fasci- 
nating line of work than this? Often life and death 
depend upon finger print evidence—and big rewards 
go to the expert. Many experts earn regularly from 
$3,000 to $10,000 per year. 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


And now you can learn the 
secrets of this science at 
home in your spare time. 

ny man with common 
school education and average 
ability can become a Finger 
Print Detective in surpris« 
ingly short time. 


Free Course in Secret Service 


For a limited time we are making a special offer of a 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Dept.9441, 1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: — Without any obligation whatever, send me your 
new, 94 illustrated, FR on Finger Prints and your 
offer of a FREE course in , &, ~ighae Intelligence ead the 
Free Professional Finger Print 
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Professional Finger Print Outfit, absolutely Free, 
and Free Course in Secret Service Intelligence. 
Mastery of these two kindred professions will open a 
brilliant career for you. 

Write quickly for fully illustrated free book on Finger 
Prints which explains this wonderful training in detail. 
Den't wait until this offer has expired—mail the coupon 
now. You may never see this announcement again! You 
assume no obligation—you have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. Write at once—address 


University of Applied Science 
Dent. 9441, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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ow | increased my salary 


more than 300 


by 
Joseph Anderson 


AM just'the average man—twenty-eight years 

old, with a wife and a three-year-old youngster. 

I left school when I was fourteen. My parents 
didn’t want me to do it, but I thought I knew more 
than they did. 

I can see my father now, standing before me, 
pleading, threatening, coaxing me to keep on with 
my schooling. With tears in his eyes he told me 
how he had been a failure all his life because of 
lack of education—that the untrained man is always 
forced to work for a small salary—that he had 
hoped, yes, and prayed, that I would be a more 
successful man than he was. 

But no! My mind was made up. I had been 
offered a job at nine dollars a week and I was going 
to take it. 

That nine dollars looked awfully big to me. I 
didn’t realize then, nor for years afterWard, that I 
was being paid only for the work of my hands, My 
brain didn’t count. 


HEN one day, glancing through a magazine, I 

came across the story of a man just like myself. 
He, too, had left school when he was fourteen years 
of age, and had worked for years at a small salary. 
But he was ambitious. He decided that he would 
get out of the rut by training himself to become 
expert in some line of work. 

So he got in touch with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools at Scranton and started to study 
in his spare time at home. It was the turn in the 
road for him—the beginning of his success. 


Most stories like that tell of the presidents of 
great institutions who are earning $25,000 and 
$50,000 a year. Those stories frighten me. I don’t 
think I could ever earn that much. But this story 
told of a man who, through spare time study, lifted 
himself from $25 to $75 a week. It made an im- 
pression on me because it talked in terms I could 
understand. It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
T could do as well. 

I tell you it didn’t take me long that time to mark 
and send in that familiar coupon. Information 
regarding the Course I had marked came back by 
return mail. I found it wasn’t too late to make up 
the education I had denied myself as a boy. 


I was surprised to find out how fascinating a 
home-study course could be. The I. C. S. worked 
with me every hour I had to spare. I felt myself 
growing. I knew there was a bigger job waiting 
for me somewhere. 

Four months after I enrolled my employer came 
to me and told me that he always gave preference 
to men who studied their jobs—and that my next 
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salary envelope would show how much he thought 
of the improvement in my work. 

Today, my salary is more than 300% greater than 
it was when I began my studies. That increase has 
meant a better home and all the luxuries that make 
life worth while. 

What I have done, you can do. For I am just an 
average man. I had no more education to begin 
with than you have—perhaps not as much. The 
only difference is a matter of training. 


O every man who is earning less than $75 a 
week, I say simply this:—Find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for you! 

It will take only a minute of your time to mark 
and mail the coupon. But that one simple act may 
change your whole life. 

If I hadn’t taken that first step four years ago 
I wouldn’t be writing this message to you today! 
No, and I wouldn’t be earning anywhere near $75 
a week, either! 

——_— — eee TEAR OUT HERE eee omen eee oe ee ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3043-C SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject before which I have marked an 
in the list below: 

ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAGEM'T 
& Railways SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 
Show Card & Sign Ptg, 
Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
300KKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 





Cc 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 
ray 


Bo try aay Spanish 
ju sing pan 
BANKING 5 Teacher 
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Mar Lan fright? 


% Ernest Pascal 


CHAPTER I. 


PETER’S PREDICAMENT. 


F the forty-three employees of 
the financial house of Clifton, 


Pierce & Company, Peter 

Nordycke was probably the 
most dissatisfied. He had been with 
the firm for nearly three years, but, 
despite this fact, he still held only a 
junior clerkship at forty dollars a week. 
When he argued the thing out with him- 
self, it was not so much dissatisfaction 
he felt as a growing impatience; and, 
when he sought the cause of this im- 
patience, he found it could be summed 
up in just one word—Fstelle. 

As ‘he traveled in the subway up- 
town from Wall Street, on his way 
home to his cheap rooming house on 
West Twenty-fourth Street, he cogitated 
upon this problem of his for the fifti- 
eth time that week. Clifton, Pierce & 
Company was an excellent institution 
of its kind; the name stood for integrity 


and long years of service. It were bet- 
ter to stem the tide of impatience and 
climb slowly, but surely, up the ladder 
of opportunity that Clifton, Pierce & 
Company offered, than to hearken to his 
impulse and seek employment else- 
where, in a concern that afforded 
quicker promotion. Thus did common 
sense and cold reason argue, but con- 
flict entered into the matter with the 
thought of Estelle, together with the 
youthful nature of Peter. 

He was twenty-eight, of medium 
height, with a well-shaped head and a 
face that held in its cleanly cut fea- 
tures traces of being well born. His 
hair was dark, almost black, while his 
eyes, set a trifle too close together, per- 
haps, were of so deep’a blue as to ap- 
pear sable at times. His mouth was 
large and sharply defined, but, in the 
droop of its corners, depicted an under- 
lying current of sullen rebellion, that 
augured ill for Peter, should life chance 
to deal hardly with him. 
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Arrived at his none-too-comfortable 
room he changed from a business suit 
to a newer one of blue serge, carefully 
chose and adjusted a becoming tie and 
spent considerable time in brushing 
straight back from his forehead his 
black hair. Then, with a glance from 
his reflection in the spotted mirror to 
the framed photograph of a beautiful 
girl on his dressing table, Peter hur- 
ried down the stairs and out in search 
of an economical restaurant. 

He endeavored to eat slowly, but, 
when one dines by one’s self it takes lit- 
tle or no time to dash through a four- 
course table d’hote. Half an hour too 
soon he started uptown, from poverty to 
comparative luxury. 

Estelle Shipley lived with her par- 
ents in an expensive apartment on Riv- 
erside Drive. She was still at dinner 
when Peter got there, but in a few min- 
utes she joined him in the Jacobean 
drawing-room. As she entered the room 
and came toward him, Peter felt a little 
glow of pride thrill through him. She 
was so beautiful—so expensively beauti- 
ful! And to think that she loved him, 
Peter, who was poor and unknown to 
either of the two worlds in which Es- 
telle lived—the world of finance and the 
world of society! 

Her dark coloring bespoke a warmth 
of nature, but, in contradiction, her 
classic features portrayed a tremendous 
reserve. She was tall and slender, regal 
in carriage and a trifle condescending 
in her manner. 

“Peter, boy!” she exclaimed in greet- 
ing, as her dark eyes lighted for a mo- 
ment with a soft tenderness. 

He took her hands, raised them to 
his lips and kissed them. Then, with 
a glance at the door, for, although there 
was a tacit understanding between them, 
they were not formally engaged, he 
kissed her pretty mouth. 

“And do you love me as much as all 
that ?”’ she asked, as she released herself 
from his embrace. 


“You know—or rather you don’t 
know how I love you,” he replied with 
tremendous seriousness. “I’m just wild 
about you, Estelle!” 

He followed her to a divan by the 
open window and sat down beside her. 
It was spring, and the night air was 
soft and warm and charged with the 
magic of hopes reborn and wonderful 
promises. A moment of silence held 
them, enveloping Peter in a delicious 
sense of peace. How happy it made 
him just to have this beautiful girl at 
his side. With her first remark his 
happiness left him. 

“Are you going to miss me, Peter, 
boy, and are you going to be very an- 
gry because I’m going away for a 
whole, long, big week ?” 

“Oh, are you, Estelle?” 

“Yes, I had an invite from the De 
Lisle Geoffreys, and I just adore it at 
their place near Wilmington. I’m going 
to-morrow. You know, Peter, I just 
can’t bear the city as soon as spring 
comes !” 

“I know the feeling, and I don't 
blame you one Kittle bit.. Still—oh, I 
do wish you weren’t going. I just hate 
it without you, dear.” 

She rewarded him with her most 
adorable smile. “I wish you were com- 
ing, too, Peter, boy,” she replied, with 
facile sympathy. 

“Oh, I never can do anything!” he 
retorted rebelliously. “Only people 
with money can do things—and have 
things—and go places.” 

“Now, Peter, Peter!’ she answered, 
seeking to calm ‘his ruffled spirit. 
“Don’t get so fierce about things. Soon 
your opportunity will come, and then 
you will have everything—money and 
position and—and me.” 

But the hand of impatience was 
heavy upon Peter. “Oh, it will never 
come, Estelle. I just go on working 
and working, and nothing ever hap- 
pens. If only I had a little money, a 
few thousands!” 
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“What good would a few thousands 
do, Peter, boy?” 

“It would give me a chance,” he told 
her. “I could start something in a 
small way that might lead to all kinds 
of things. I think if I could lay my 
hands on—say, five thousand—I’d 
plunge with it. I’d take a chance and 
trust to fate or luck to make it into 
enough to—well, you know what I want 
more than anything else.” 

“Me?” she queried  flirtatiously, 
knowing well that her hazard was cor- 
rect. “But, if you did get a few thou- 
sand and speculated with it, you'd 
probably lose it, and then you wouldn’t 
be any better off than you are now.” 

“Well, don’t worry,” he said gloom- 
ily. “There’s not much chance of me 
getting it! Only—only”—he broke off 
abruptly and then began again—‘“I wish 
sometimes, Estelle, that you weren’t 
such an expensive person.” 

“IT thought you liked me to be ex- 
pensive !” 

“IT do—I do,” he admitted. “But, 
if you weren’t—then, well—after I get 
a couple more raises—say I was earn- 
ing seventy-five r 

“Now, Peter, Peter!” she cut in 
kindly, but determinedly. ‘‘What use 
is there talking that way? I don’t want 
to marry and be poor; and you oughtn’t 
to want me to.” 

“T don’t! But it may be years, Es- 
telle, and in the meantime you are al- 
ways going about meeting people— 
men, who have money——” 

“And you’re frightened I'll get tired 
of waiting,” she said, interrupting him 
again. “That’s very foolish of you. 
I haven’t got tired yet.” 

“You're not going to get tired, Es- 
teller’? he asked, with the eager intent 
of youth. “You'll wait for me until 
I do succeed ?” 

She promised lightly, and presently, 
quite early, she sent him home. She 
had so much to do, she explained— 
packing and fixing things. “And the 
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train goes,” she added, “at shriek of 
dawn—eleven thirty, I think it is!” 

Estelle’s absence left Peter intensely 
lonely. Despite the fact that she was 
“in society,’ she arranged her dates 
so that several nights a week she spent 
with Peter; for, although she did not 
admit it to him, most of her society 
friends bored her extremely, and she 
accepted only those invitations that 
brought her in contact with society en 
masse. During the year or more of 
their informal engagement Peter had 
come to depend upon Estelle, and grad- 
ually he had dropped his old school 
friends. So it was that, when Estelle 
went away, Peter found the great city 
of Gotham a desert of loneliness, 
Broadway a thoroughfare of unfriendly 
strangers, his room a veritable cell. 

The evenings were intolerably long. 
The first one he spent writing to Es- 
telle, and, not having heard from her, 
he wrote to her again on the second 
night. His letter was divided between 
love and misery. 

“Having you away from me like 
this,” he wrote, “makes me realize more 
than ever how much I need you and 
love you, and the thought that it may 
be years and years before I can even 
dream of marrying you makes me half 
frantic. I think, dear, I’ll have to re- 
sort to something desperate, like rob- 
bing a bank, or I'll invent some mar- 
velous press that will send forth un- 
detectable hundred-dollar bills! I 
haven't had a letter from you, although 
there hasn’t really been time, so I won’t 
scold you for not writing—yet.” The 
letter was stamped with his varying 
moods, now ardent, now humorous, now 
rebellious. : 

Dreading another lonely evening, Pe- 
ter two days later called up George 
Woodman from his office. He had 
known Woodman at school, and their 
friendship, not a very strong affair, 
had continued afterward. Not that Pe- 
ter liked Woodman. He _ didn’t. 
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-Woodman, who made his living by sun- 
dry precarious enterprises and schemes, 
was a natural son of Broadway. He 
lived only for the nights, which he 
spent in quest of the pleasures which 
are to be found along that famed boule- 
vard of lights and tinsel and tripping 
feet. 

They dined together and afterward, 
because Woodman was in funds, they 
went to the theater. From the “bald- 
head row” of the orchestra they 
watched the antics, graceful and other- 
wise, of pathetically painted little girls, 
who delighted the erotic George. 

When they came out onto Broadway 
George glanced at his watch and said 
he had a date. “I’d ask you to tag 
along,” he said, “only this is rather a 
special little affair, and—well, you know 
how it is!” He laughed meaningly. 
“Give me a shout soon again, and we’ll 
set up a party!” 

Peter walked slowly down the brightly 
lighted street, turning west on Twenty- 
fourth Street. He thought about Es+ 
telle, wondering what she was doing, 
reckoning the days that still lay before 
him. Mechanically he let himself in the 
front door and walked up the three 
flights of dusty stairs. On the top 
floor landing he noticed a tiny bar of 
light shining from beneath his door. 
It puzzled him. He had not been home 
from the office, and no one ever came 
to visit him in his poor room, espe- 
cially at that time of night. He hur- 
ried to the door and opened it. 

Two men were there, neither of 
whom he knew. They rose at his en- 
trance, and one stated rather than 
asked : 

“Your name is Peter Nordycke?” 

“Yes, it is. Who are you?” 

“My name’s Bill McShane, and his 
is Gilhooley. Never heard of us?” 
The man’s manner was brusque, his 
tone insolent. 

“What do you want?” Peter asked, 
glancing from one to the other. 
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“You!” McShane retorted. 

“Well, here I am. What do you 
want with me?” 

There was a moment of silence. 
Then McShane drew from his pocket 
some orange-colored documents that 
looked to Peter like some kind of bonds. 
The other man, Gilhooley, moved to 
the door and closed it. 

“What do you know ’bout these?” 
McShane demanded sharply, display- 
ing for Peter’s scrutiny the half dozen 
bond ‘certificates he held. 

Peter looked at them. He recog- 
nized them as issues of certain bonds 
which Clifton, Pierce & Company han- 
dled. 

“Why—why, I don’t know anything 
about them!’’ Peter exclaimed, a sud- 
den fear clutching at his heart. 

McShane laughed. “Mebbe if you 
refresh your memory you could tell us 
where you got them. And not only 
these,” he continued, “but what you 
did with ten thousand dollars of Lib- 
erty Bonds!” 

Peter .was dumfounded—speechless 
with amazement. “Where did you find 
those?” he demanded, a terrifying 
sense of helplessness mounting within 
him. 

“We found those in there,” McShane 
said, pointing to a rickety desk in the 
corner. “In the drawer, under a lot 
of papers, where you put ’em. But 
what about the others? Come now, 
what’s the use of stalling? Won’t get 
you no place! Might as well come 
across. Make it easier for yourself in 
the end!” 

“But I didn’t steal them,” Peter pro- 
tested. “I never saw those bonds out- 
side of the office, where I work. I 
don’t know how they got in my desk. 
You're insane—you’re mad!” 

“Aw, cut it, cut it, kid!” McShane 
answered sneeringly. “You ain’t got a 
leg to stand on. These here bonds were 
kind of risky to get rid of, so you 
stuck ’em in there for later. The oth- 























ers were different—easy stuff. Now 
come across! Where did you hock 
’em?” 

“T tell you I didn’t hock them— 


‘cause I never had ’em,” Peter in- 
sisted. 
McShane _ laughed = shortly and 


shrugged his shoulders. “It ain’t no 
use arguin’ here. You come along with 
us, and you might as weil come along 
quietly, ‘cause it won't get you no 
place, kicking up a rumpus.” He 
glanced at Gilhooley and then back to 
Peter. 

“You’re going to—to arrest me?” he 
asked, shrinking back in horror. 

“Well, what d’you think we gonna 
do—kiss you?’ McShane jeeringly 
asked. “Come ‘long!” He turned back 
the lapel of his coat and pointed to a 
detective’s badge. 

Peter looked about ‘him, his eyes 
frantic with terror. What was hap- 
pening to him was unbelievable. It 
did not seem real. The whole thing 
suggested some horrible nightmare, 
from which in a moment he would be 
released. But what was happening was 
no mere hallucination of the mind; it 
was fact—grim and hard and terrible. 

In the end he went with them quietl;. 
They entered a taxi and were whirled 
downtown. On the journey McShane 
and Gilhooley were silent, and, when 
he could bear their silence no longer, 
Peter broke out in protestations of his 
innocence. 

“T tell you I didn’t do this thing? 
he said again and again. 

“Well, kid.” McShane returned with 
the equanimity of one long accustomed 
to such vehement denials, “if you didn’t 
do it, I guess you can prove you didn’t 
—huh ?” 

“How can I prove I didn’t?” Peter 
asked, clutching in desperation at 
straws. 

“I dunno, sonny. But don’t worry 
—you'll get your chance all right.” 


’ 


The taxi stopped, and they got out. 
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McShane placed one hand on Peter’s 
arm, and they moved toward the en- 
trance of the gloomy building. A wild 
sense of terror gripped him, and he felt 
his heart flutter within him; then he 
experienced a sinking sensation that 
made him almost physically ill. 

“TI teil you,” he gasped, choking and 
stammering, “I—I d-didn’t do it! I— 
I didn’t——” 

But his words availed him nothing. 





CHAPTER II. 


“TWO YEARS AND SIX MONTHS.” 


A CURTAIN of black despair seemed 

to have fallen upon Peter’s life. 
The past and the future were very 
definitely divided. All that now lay 
behind him seemed real and understand- 
able; the present and what lay before 
him were shrouded in darkness. 

Charged with grand larceny Peter 
was returned to his cell in the Tombs 
to await trial. From there he wrote 
to Estelle, both to the Geoffreys’ and 
to her home, and, upon receipt of his 
letter, she hurried back to New York. 

Sut it was three days before she ar- 
rived, and during that time Peter, un- 
able to bear the horrible suspenSe, had 
lost his grip on himself. Under the 
strain his nerves had snapped, and she 
found him tremulous with emotion and 
hysterical to the point of tears. 

When he saw her he broke down and 
wept. She comforted him as best she 
could, the while horrible little doubts 
came to assail her. 

“T want you to tell me the truth, 
Peter,” she said, when presently she had 
soothed him to calm. “You didn’t do 
it—did you?” . 

“Estelle!” The idea that even for 
an instant she could believe him guilty 
was as an arrow of fire that pierced his 
heart. He looked at her and then burst 
into violent sobbing again. 

At once Estelle was all sympathy and 
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repentance. She had not meant to 
doubt him! She didn’t doubt him! 

“But you did, you did!” he declared 
in his misery. “You—of all people!” 

His apparent weakness and his tears 
irritated her. ‘Now, don’t be absurd, 
Peter! I don’t doubt you. Please try 
to control yourself. What have you 
done since you’ve been here?” 

He shook his head. “Nothing! What 
is there to do?” 

“Has Mr. Clifton been to see you?” 

“No, of course he hasn’t.” 

“Well, why not? Surely he’s the 
man who can do most for you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know 
anything, Estelle,” he said hopelessly. 
“Since I’ve been here I haven’t been 
able to think. I’ve just waited and 
waited. But you’re right about Clifton. 
I'll get him to come here. Or—or will 
you go and see him?” 

She deliberated about it. Although 
she had never met Hobart Clifton, she 
knew he was “in society.” They, she 
and Clifton, were of the same world, 
and to talk to him in his office about 
Peter and Peter’s plight would be de- 
cidedly unpleasant. Still she could not 
refuse. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “I’ll see him, Pe- 
ter. I’ll send him to you.” 

He thanked her and made her tell 
him again that she believed in his inno- 
cence—that she still loved him. 

Estelle found Hobart Clifton con- 
vinced of Peter’s guilt. He was a big 
man, who seemed to emanate strength 
not alone from his body, but from his 
voice, his bearing, his manner. In his 
early forties Clifton still retained the 
elasticity of youth, which, combined 
with his tremendous self-assurance and 
his consciousness of his succes which 
he had come by through his own efforts, 
made him attractive in the eyes of 
women. He knew this, and it added to 
his power, for it granted him the privi- 
lege of assuming an indifference to- 
ward them that he seldom, if ever, felt. 


The interview was brief and to the 
point. Clifton made it clear to Estelle 
that he did not share her belief in 
Peter’s innocence, but he would see him. 
This he agreed to do, not because he 
desired to help Peter, but solely in the 
hope of getting Peter to confess what 
he had done with the stolen bonds. 
Clifton was a rich man, and ten thou- 
sand dollars to a rich man is of more 
concern than the fate of a penniless hu- 
man being. 

When Peter persisted in denying the 
charge against him Clifton became an- 
gry and told Peter to his face that he 
was lying. 

“Didn’t those bonds pass through 
your hands?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” Peter admitted. “I received 
them, but I took them into your office 
and put them on your desk.” 

“Why did you do that? Why didn’t 
you give them to my secretary?” 

“Because she wasn’t there. She was 
out to lunch.” 

Clifton sneered with incredulity. “If 
you put them on my desk, why weren’t 
they there when my secretary came 
back from lunch?” 

“T—I don’t know. 
them, I suppose.” 

“Somebody took them, you suppose!” 
Clifton exclaimed. “That’s just ex- 
actly what I suppose. Besides, the 
other bonds that were with them were 
found in your room, and that settles 
it as far as I’m concerned—and as far 
as anybody else is concerned, unless 
they’re crazy. If you had any sense 
you’d see that the game was up, and 
you'd do better to make a clean breast 
of it and rely upon the leniency of my- 
self and others, who might be able to 
do something for you. But no! You 
think that, by sticking to your foolish 
lie of ‘I’m innocent,’ it’ll get you off. 
Well, it won’t!”’ 

“It isn’t a lie! 
isn’t!” 


Somebody took 


I swear to you it 
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“T’m sorry, Nordycke, but I don’t be- 
lieve you.” 

During the weeks that followed, Pe- 
ter was brought to a grim realization of 
his serious plight. But for all that— 
the reality of the cell, where he passed 
the wretched hours of day and the 
sleepless hours of night, despite the fact 
that he was charged with so grave an 
offense, and the evidence against him 
was practically irrefutable—it did not 
seem possible to Peter that he would 
be found guilty and be sent for an un- 
imaginable stretch of time to pay for 
a crime he did not commit. Such 
things did not happen! Innocent peo- 
ple were not convicted and sent to jail! 
The whole thing seemed grotesque and 
absurd. Something would happen, 
something must happen, to prove his 
innocence. 

But nothing happened. 

A few days before his trial Estelle 
and her father, Morton Shipley, went 
downtown to Hobart Clifton’s office. 
While Shipley, a stern, stolid man, 
something of a slave to convention and 
form, did not approve of his daughter’s 
friendship with the penniless Peter, he 
listened to Estelle’s account of Peter’s 
professed innocence with sympathy. 

“And does my little girl believe him 
to be innocent?” Shipley had asked. 

“Ye-es,”. Estelle had replied hesi- 
tantly, “I do.” 

But Hobart Clifton, with his innate 
strength and his colossal power of con- 
viction, swept the idea of Peter’s inno- 
cence from Shipley’s mind. He 
summed up the evidence against him, 
and then, in his self-assured way, left 
it to Shipley to decide for himself. 

“Tt does look bad for him, I must 
say,” Shipley agreed, and his eyes trav- 
eled slowly to the face of his daughter 
who sat beside him. But she said noth- 
ing. 

It was Clifton who spoke: “I’m sorry 
for you, Miss Shipley, but I think you 
will find out that I’m right.” 
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Estelle looked at him, and her eyes 
fell beneath his gaze. Inwardly she 
felt greatly perturbed, and suddenly she 
felt her cheeks grow hot with shame. 
Her faith in Peter had never been very 
strong, and gradually, beneath the con- 
viction of the two older men, she came 
to disbelieve in his innocence. Estelle 
was untouched by idealism. Rather 
her commonplace, selfish soul was in- 
capable of great love or great faith. 
And now the little love, which she’had 
entertained for Peter, vanished, and all 
she felt was a sense of anger and in- 
sult. All softness fled from her beau- 
tiful eyes, and her curved mouth 
pressed itself into a hard, straight line. 
As she got up, her flaming cheeks were 
very conspicuous. 

“Tt’s very good of you, Mr. Clifton,” 
she said in her most “society” voice, “to 
give us so much of your time.” She 
gave him one hand, which he took 
for an instant in his. “Come, father!” 
And slowly, but very regally, she moved 
to the office door. 

During Peter’s trial Estelle was not 
in court. Clifton was there, merciless 
and convincing in the giving of his evi- 
dence. For Peter the proceedings be- 
gan and were over in an amazingly 
short time. He stood, dazed and bewil- 
dered, answering innumerable questions, 
which, somehow, instead of supporting 
his defense, seemed to add to the evi- 
dence against him. He felt like a pup- 
pet, being pulled hither and yon by 
some invisible string. All that he could 
say in his own behalf was: 

“I’m innocent! I didn’t do it! I 
swear I didn’t.” 

Weak, futile words! The court lis- 
tened to him with the patient calm of 
benevolent incredulity; likewise the 
jury. To them his words were but the 
frantic expressions of fear, and they 
held no weight against the solid fabric 
of cold evidence against him. For all 
it availed him he might have been say- 
ing: ‘‘I did it, I didn’t mean to do it! 
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For Heaven’s sake have pity on me and 
don’t send me up!” 

He was led away, while the jury ar- 
rived at the cruel decision. Then he 
was led back to listen to the verdict. 
Again he was led away until the time 
came when he was sentenced. 

“Two years and six months!” said 
the magistrate. 

With the same dreadful feeling of 
witnessing the impossible he heard the 
judge’s words. Gradually their awful 
meaning smote him, and he shuddered 
at his doom. And yet it did not seem 
altogether real. Even when he was 
alone in his cell, waiting to be sent to 
that more permanent hell, it still seemed 
as if he were in the grip of some fright- 
ful nightmare, some horrible hallucina- 
tion, from which, however, he could 
not free himself. 


CHAPTER III. 
PETER’S PILGRIMAGE. 
HE one spark of hope, that still re- 
mained with him, was the falla- 
cious idea that Estelle believed in him. 


But very soon that spark, too, was ex- 


tinguished. 

He wrote to her many times, but for 
several weeks he did not hear from her. 
It was not her silence, however, that 
blew out his lamp of hope; for as 
drowning men clutch at straws, so did 
Peter cling tenaciously to the belief that 
Estelle’s faith in him was indestructible. 
And it was comparatively easy to seek 
excuses for her silence. Grief might 
have rendered her ill; his letters might 
have been intercepted; she might have 
written, and still her letters might not 
have reached him. Then a letter from 
Estelle reached him. In cruel words, 
strung together in a few brief sen- 
tences, she requested him not to com- 
municate with her again, and ended 
with: “I’m not sure if I really cared 
for you, anyway.” A great wave of 
devastating blackness seemed to envelop 
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him, and he sank into an abyss of de- 
spair. 

It is not our purpose here to write 
of prisons or prison life. Peter, per- 
haps, found prison conditions harder 
to bear than most convicts. While he 
was no son of luxury, nor a man whose 
mind and body had been swaddled in 
cotten wool, he was not intended by na- 
ture for hard uses. His tendencies were 
toward culture. More than that, it must 
be remembered that he was being pun- 
ished for a crime which he had not com- 
mitted. Thus were two barriers set up 
between him and his fellow prisoners. 

After the first poignancy of his grief 
was spent, he became outwardly calm 
and submissive. Inwardly he was never 
submissive. His soul revolted against 
the injustice of a social scheme of 
things that was able so to persecute 
him; it revolted against the manner 
of men with whom he was forced to 
associate; it revolted against the food 
he ate and the cot he slept on, against 
the guards who watched him and the 
officials whom he seldom*saw. It re- 
volted against the prison that held him 
and the world outside the prison. His 
rebellious soul grew sick with bitterness 
and hatred. He looked forward to the 
time of his release with the same feeling 
of sullenness and resentment and antag- 
onism. He yearned to be free, as a caged 
animal yearns for the wilds, so that he 
might tear and bite and destroy. Like 
Ishmael, he felt his hand turned against 
all men, and the hands of all men turned 
against him. 

When a man’s soul sickens and 
changes, so does he change outwardly. 
Peter was no exception. An expres- 
sion of habitual hardness crept into his 
eyes and remained there. His mouth 
drooped more and more at the corners. 
His skin lost its healthiness and became 
drawn and sallow. Not that Peter 
cared, for what mattered it how he 
looked ? 

Among his fellow prisoners there was 
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a man of about Peter’s age, one Eddie 
Bowles. He stood out from among 
them by reason of his better breeding 
and a certain claim to a year or two of 
college education. But that was not 
why Peter singled him out and grad- 
ually, as time passed, made a pal of 
him—or as much of a pal as Peter ever 
made. What drew Peter to him, al- 
though Peter would not admit it, was 
the fact that Eddie loved some one. 
He loved his mother—that is to say, he 
said he loved her. Really it was only 
that Eddie was a crass sentimentalist 
at heart, but Peter could not know that. 
When Eddie spoke of his mother, and 
he spoke about her a great deal, a wist- 
ful expression would come into his eyes, 
and he would shake his head sorrow- 
fully. 

He had been convicted of forgery, 
had been sentenced to five years, but, 
reckoning on good behavior to reduce 
his term, he expected to regain his free- 
dom about the time that Peter would be 
released. 

“And you mean to say you’re here 
when you didn’t do it?” he asked, when 
Peter confided the injustice of his con- 
viction to him. ‘Gee, that’s cough, I'll 
tell the world! But, all the same, I 
wish I was you!” 

“You do?” Peter did not under- 
stand. 

“T’'ll say I do,” Eddie maintained. 
“If I could go home, look my mother 
in the eye, and say I didn’t do it—they 
sent me up, but I was innocent—gee! 
Say, I’d be the happiest man in here!” 

It was a new way of looking at things, 
but Peter did not agree with Eddie. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” he said. “You'd 
feel just like I feel. You'd hate every- 
thing and everybody. You’d get hard 
like me, so, when you did get out, 
you wouldn’t care about anything. 
Just wait! Just wait till I get out! 
I wasn’t a criminal before, but 
now is 


He stopped to laugh mirth- 





lessly. ‘Places like this make crimi- 
nals!” 

‘ou’re wrong, kid, you’re wrong, 
Eddie persisted. “Being in here has 
taught me a lesson I won’t forget, and, 
when I get out, it’s the straight and 
narrow for me—for keeps!” 

The months dragged by in weary 
succession. Winter came, and then 
spring; then summer made way for 
winter again. The time went on; the 
seasons passed, searing Peter’s heart 
with an ever greater bitterness, shriv- 
eling his soul to a sapless thing of 
insensibility. When the day of his 
freedom dawned he felt no great ex- 


” 





ultation. He saw Eddie and said good- 
by to him. “I’m going, and I suppose 


I’m glad, but it doesn’t seem to make 
much difference—now.” 

“Aw, you'll get over that,” Eddie 
said, grasping his hand warmly. “Buck 
up and start out new! Run straight, 
kid. Hear me? Run straight! There 
ain’t nothing in the other game. Take 
it from me, Petie, old boy! Get a job 
and stick to it, and things are bound 
to come your way. My old mother 
used to tell me that, only I didn’t have 
sense enough to follow her advice. 
Wish to goodness I had! But you’re 
different—you never did anything 
wrong, and you don’t have to feel any 
disgrace! Start where you left off, 
straight, and keep going the same way 
—straight!” 

“Straight—nothing!” Peter replied. 
“They put me in.here for something I 
didn’t do. The next time it'll be dif- 
ferent!” 

During the latter part of November 
he arrived in New York. The great 
city, never very friendly to Peter, 
seemed more hostile than ever. He 
had put away enough money to keep 
himself going for about a month, so 
that his present needs were taken care 
of. As for the future, he refused to 
think about it. Plans he had none, and 











he harbored no inclination to make any. 
Nor did he feel the urge to work. 

Installing himself in a cheap fur- 
nished room he gave himself over to 
his spirit of rebellious inertia. At a 
late hour he would get up and wander 
forth in search of a cheap meal. Then 
he would meander along the streets, 
aimlessly looking in shop windows, or 
sitting among the army of derelicts 
on park benohes—always sullen and 
hating. 

3efore December was over his 
money gave out, and the shrew of a 
landlady threatened to lock the door of 
his room against him. Faced with the 
prospect of hunger he sought and 
found a job as a waiter in a cheap 
lunch room on West Broadway. But 
he did not keep this position. His 
sullenness and the spirit of lawlessness 
that obsessed him brought him into 
conflict with the men who worked be- 
side him, with the people who came 
there to eat, with the vindictive little 
foreigner who owned the establish- 
ment. 

At the end of a week he was fired, 
but he didn’t care. He laughed de- 
risively when he was told to go. An 
impulse seized him to crash his fist 
into the fat, oily countenance of the 
proprietor. He wanted to destroy. He 
wanted to beat down and hurt. It 
would have given him a savage joy 
to have struck the little fat man, to 
bruise his face, to kick him so that 
he writhed in pain. And, had Peter 
given way to this urge, brutal though 
it was, it might have shaken him from 
his dangerous state of lethargy. But, 
instead of resorting to physical vio- 
lence, he merely cursed him in foul, 
abusive language and went out in a sul- 
len rage. 

Then, for a while, Peter drifted. 
Sometimes he worked ; most of the time 
he idled. There were days when he 
felt the lash of hunger, nights when 
he made up his mind to plunder and 
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steal. He didn’t do either, but slept 
in doorways of empty houses, or on a 
bench in the park. Always was he 
filled with the fury of rebellion, suf- 
fused with a sense of being beaten. 
Like the icy wind of the north it fol- 
lowed him and found him and crept 
into the very marrow of his bones. He 
looked at men and women who passed 
him, and, for no reason at all, he hated 
them individually and _ collectively. 
When he saw diamonds gleaming upon 
their persons, he wanted to snatch them 
off and run for safety, or until he was 
caught. 

Every good impulse seemed dead 
within him, and it was only to sheer 
physical discomfort that he responded. 
He had no desires except physical ones. 
When he was hungry he wanted to eat. 

hen he was tired he sought a place 

sleep. Such was Peter Nordycke, 
two months after he had served his 
sentence and his freedom had been re- 
turned to him. 

Early in the new year, however, in 
rebellion against the physical discomfort 
of a derelict’s life, he sought work, a 
job that would pay him a weekly wage 
sufficient to insure him against hunger 
and cold. In answer to an advertise- 
ment in a morning paper he applied for 
a position of office assistant. He was 
able to satisfy the man who interviewed 
him as to his capabilities, but his slov- 
enly appearance, his shabby clothes and 
unshined shoes lost him the job. And 
the man told him so. “You'll never 
get a job looking like that,” he said. 
“No excuse for untidiness. Keynote 
of a man’s character.” 

“Keynote of nothing,” Peter replied 
to him. “Keep your old job!” He felt 
again that brutal desire well up within 
him, but, as he had acted before, so he 
acted now. He went out, muttering 
to himself. “Curse the old fool! 
Curse the job! Curse everything and 
everybody !” 

The elevator took him down, and he 
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hurried out onto lower Broadway. It 
was very cold, and the biting wind 
added to his fury. It stung him to a 
sense of frantic tenseness, that urged 
him to crash his way through the 
crowd, glad if the men and women he 
bumped into fell beneath his weight. 
Elbowing his way through a little knot 
of people he struggled against the wind 
to the subway entrance. Here a man, 
heavier than Peter, caught him off his 
balance and knocked him down. 

With an oath Peter jumped to his 
feet, as the man hurried to his assist- 
ance and helped him up. 

He murmured an apology, and at the 
sound of his voice Peter recognized 
him. Simultaneously the man recog- 
nized Peter. It was George Wood- 
mati. 

“Well, of all people in the world! 
If it isn’t-Peter! Where in Sam Hill 
have you been keeping yourself?” 

“Any place and every place,” Peter 
informed him. ‘“How’ve you been? 
Getting on—making money ?” 

Woodman shrugged his shoulders. 
“So, so,” he retorted evasively, the 
while his eyes apprehended the shabbi- 
ness of Peter’s clothes. 

“Well, I’m down and oftit,” Peter 
blurted out in his sullen, defiant way. 
“Looking for a job.” 

His friend looked at Peter, and he 
hesitated. Then he said: “I can’t do 
anything for you. Things aren’t so 
good with me. Wish I could. Give 
me your address, and I may be able‘to 
find something——” 

“T haven’t got an address.” 

“Oh, as bad as that!” He paused. 
“T tell you what,’ he went on pres- 
ently. “I made a haul last year, and 
I’ve gone into the garage business. 
Got a place up on Seventh Avenue. 
Not much you could do around there, 
but, if you’re absolutely busted, I could 
give you a job washing cars. Rough 
kind of work, but it’d fetch you twenty 
a week.” 


“T’ll take it,’ Peter said quickly. 
“Twenty a week’s better than nothing, 
and I guess I can wash cars good 
enough for the boobs who ride in 
them.” 

Woodman looked at him, “Say,” he 
said, “what’s wrong with you? Gone 
sour on the world?” 

Their eyes met, and Peter’s gaze fell. 
He shook his head. “Guess I’m just 
hungry,” he replied. 

Although they had been friends in 
the past the present difference in their 
respective financial positions changed 
the bond of friendship into a status of 
employer and employee. Not that Pe- 
ter cared. Always in his heart he had 
despised Woodman, and now it was the 
same, only that he envied him his com- 
parative wealth. Nor did Peter feel 
particularly grateful to George for giv- 
ing him the job. Woodman wanted 
some one to wash cars, and Peter 
vashed them. There was no reason 
for gratitude. Had Woodman_ been 
friendly it might have been different; 
but George assumed an attitude of pat- 
ronizing condescension. 

When he came in in the morning he 
merely nodded to¥Peter and entered the 
office, where he remained until busi- 
ness took him out. His only other em- 
ployee was a girl in the office. Peter 
paid no attention to her. He seldom 
went into the office. He saw her come 
and go, and occasionally she relayed to 
him some order from Woodman. He 
knew, however, that her name was Lil- 
lian Byrne, that she had a nice way of 
saying things, and that she was more or 
less pretty in a fair, fragile way. Be- 
yond that he had learned nothing, and 
she did not interest him. Nothing in- 
terested him. ° 

One afternoon, two weeks after Pe- 
ter had begun to work there, Wood- 
man drove up in a secondhand road- 
ster which he had acquired. Slamming 
on the brakes he brought the car to a 
stop, a few feet from where Peter 
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was standing. He jumped out and 
moved a little unsteadily toward Peter. 

“Well,” he shouted good-humoredly, 
slapping Peter on the back, “and how 
goes it, Peter, ol’ boy! Feeling good 
this afternoon! Atta boy!” His 
breath exhaled the odor of whisky, but 
Peter made no allusion to it. 

“That car to be washed, too?” he 
asked, glancing toward the roadster. 

“Aw, do anything you like to it!” 
Woodman spoke with an air of generos- 
ity, as if he were giving the car to 
Peter. “Take it out and crash it, for 
all I care!” He moved toward the of- 
fice. Then, turning, he called over his 
shoulder: “Yeah, guess you’d better 
wash it!” 

Peter growled an inarticulate curse 
at Woodman’s receding figure and went 
on with his work. 

A little later, as he began washing 
the roadster, he heard voices from the 
office, first Woodman’s, and then the 
girl’s. He could not hear precisely 
what Woodman was saying to her, but 
evidently he was bullying her about 
something. Then the voices grew 
louder, and Peter heard Woodman ask 
snarlingly : 

“Well, who’s gonna hurt you, any- 
way, you little fool? Come on, now, 
and don’t make me mad!” 

Peter listened. The girl’s voice rose 
to a shrill staccato, and her words were 
the words of fear. 

“Please! Please! 
You beast!” 

Peter dropped the sponge back into 
the dirty water and moved swiftly to 
the door of the office. There he paused, 
listening. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” 

With the snarl of a wild thing Pe- 
ter threw open the door, and sprang 
at Woodman. “Let her go!” he 
shouted. ~ “Let her go!” 

Startled, Woodman released the girl. 
Then he turned, scowling and menacing, 
on Peter. “Who asked you to butt in 


You mustn’t! 


here, huh?” Slowly he advanced on 
Peter, and as slowly Peter retreated. 
“Get out! Get out, and mind your own 
business!” His voice rose to a hoarse 
shout, and with the last word his fist 
shot out in the direction of Peter’s jaw. 
3ut Peter ducked, and the fist of the 
half-intoxicated George smashed against 
the wall. With a yell of pain he caught 
up a chair and wielded it high above 
his head. The girl in the meantime 
had shrunk back in the far corner of 
the room and stood, speechless with 
fright, glancing quickly from one man 
to the other. The chair that Wood- 
man grasped was heavy, and it threw 
him off his balance. Fortunately this 
gave Peter‘a fraction of time in which 
to shoot his right and left fists to Wood- 
man’s jaw. Both blows registered, and 
Woodman, dropping the chair, stag- 
gered back and then fell heavily to the 
floor. 

Peter bent over him. He saw at a 
glance that he was merely stunned, and 
in a moment would return to conscious- 
ness. So he straightened up and 
turned to the girl. 

“T guess you’d better get out of here,” 
he suggested. “And I don’t know that 
you'd better come back.” 

“No—no! I won’t—I couldn’t!’”’ 

“And I’m through, too, I guess,” Pe- 
ter continued, as Woodman opened his 
eyes and rolled over on one side. 

“T’m so sorry,” Lillian said, a frown 
puckering her delicately penciled brows. 
“It’s all my fault. Now you’ve lost 
your job.” 

“Well, so have you, haven’t you?” 

Lillian nodded. She glanced at 
Woodman, and fear came again to di- 
late her eyes. She moved quickly to a 
row of hooks and took down her hat 
and coat. As she adjusted her hat on 
her pretty head, Peter noted how her 
hands trembled and, when she came 
toward him, her footsteps faltered. 

“T guess you'd better let me take you 











home,” Peter said in his gruff, sullen 
voice. 

“Oh, no, I’m all right,” Lillian pro- 
tested. “I’m quite all right.” 

‘Where do you liver” Peter inquired. 

She told him. She had a tiny apart- 
ment on Twenty-fourth Street west of 
Eighth Avenue. 

“I used to live near there. 
minute, and I’il be with you.” 

He moved to Woodman’s side and 
half lifted, half dragged him to a chair. 
Woodman, now quite conscious, but still 
intoxicated, grunted a curse at Peter, 
but showed no disposition to resume the 
fight. 

“When you come to, you can put 
out the lights and lock up,” Peter said 
with his mirthless laugh, “‘or, for ail I 
care, you can stay here all night!” 

At the door he joined Lillian, and 
together they made their way downtown 
in the subway. They did not speak 
intil they came out at Twenty-third 
Street and turned west. 

“I forgot to thank you,” Lillian be- 
gan, but he broke in almost brusquely 
with: 

“Oh, it was nothing. Anybody would 
have done the same.” 

“But they might not have done it so 
effectively, and then——” 

“Did Woodman ever act that way be- 
fore?” he asked. 

“No, but I haven’t been there long. 
I only started to work for him a few 
days before you did.” 

Outside her door they stopped, and 
Peter stretched forth one hand. 

“Well, good-by,” he said. “Hope the 
next job you get will be better than the 
last one.” 

She gave him her hand. “Thanks.” 
An instant she paused, then asked: “Do 
you have to go? If you’d come up, I 
could give you some supper. It won’t 
be very grand, but if you would “6 

Now Peter had little or no money 
in his pocket, hardly enough to feed 
himself for three days, but it was not 


Wait a 
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on that account that he accepted Lil- 


lian’s invitation. If anything, it made 
it harder for him to accept it. But he 
did accept, exactly why he did not know 
himself. 

Her tiny apartment of two wee rooms 
was poorly furnished, but spotlessly 
clean. And there was an atmosphere 
about it, an atmosphere of sweetness, 
that sang of struggle and brave desire. 
It told its awn story, and he knew in- 
tuitively of the difficulties she had had 
to overcome to get together the poor 
things with which the place was fur- 
nished, and the time and the care it 
took to maintain it. The cheap curtains 
at the window were snowy white, while 
on the sills in little painted pots grew 
geraniums and ferns. 

But Lillian apologized to Peter for 
her poor place. “It’s just a ‘hole in the 
wall,’” she said, “and all that can be 
said in its favor is that it isn’t a board- 
ing house, and—and I love it!” 

She took his hat and coat from him. 
“Sit down and smoke, if you want to, 
while I get supper. And don’t forget 
I warned you it won’t be much!” 

The kitchenette was an improvised 
affair in one corner of the room, con- 
cealed behind a screen. Through the 
crevices he could see her aproned fig- 
ure bending over the two-ringed gas 
stove, while presently the welcome 
odors of cooking came to assail him. 
Then, when it was all but ready, she 
called to him, gave him a table cover, 
knives and forks and permitted him to 
set the table. 

Soon they were sitting opposite one 
another. It was the first home-cooked 
food Peter had had in three long yeafs, 
and the difference between it, simple 
though it was, and tle fare of the prison 
and cheap restaurants amazed him. It 
struck a note of contrast, and he real- 
ized suddenly that in those three dread- 
ful years he had grown oblivious to 
so much. While he had been watching 
her cook, he had looked from her win- 
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dow and seen the house he had lived 
in, the house he had been taken from 
on that bewildering night when he had 
returned to find the two detectives wait- 
ing for him. It made him think of 
those days of Estelle. It linked, in some 
curious way, the past and the present, 
spanning, with a bridge of time, those 
devastating years. 

After supper Lillian spoke about her- 
self. He urged her to, chiefly because 
he had no inclination to tell her of his 
own life. Her story was quite ordi- 
nary—a little drab, perhaps. When she 
had been seventeen her father had died. 
Since then she had shifted for herself. 
She had worked. That was about all. 
She had had many positions ; for, as she 
explained, she was not strong, and often 
through illness she had lost her job. 

The fact that she was not strong 
was evident enough to Peter. She was 
thin and fragile. Her cheeks were 
tinged with the palest of rose. Still 
this frailty added rather than detracted 
from her beauty. It accentuated the 
bigness of her violet eyes and seemed 
to synthesize in color with the soft, 
pale gold of her hair. 

“And now,” she said, as she poured 
him out a second cup of coffee, “it’s 
your turn. I’ve told you all there is to 
tell about myself, including the fact that 
I’m twenty-two. Tell me about you.” 

Peter shook his head, while a flush 
came to suffuse his cheeks. ‘There 
isn’t anything to tell. I’m just—just 
Peter Nordycke.” 

She laughed. “It’s a nice name, but 
is that all I’m to know about you?” 

He did not reply at once. A scowl 
knitted his brows, and then it occurred 
to him that he was flying under false 
colors. 

“Well, if I told you about myself,” 
he said almost angrily, “you probably 
would be sorry you asked me to have 
supper here with you!” 

Her eyebrows ascended in surprise, 
but her smile suggested that nothing 


that he could tell her would make her 
sorry that he was there, opposite her. 

And then, for no reason which he 
could define, he found himself telling 
her that he had been in jail. 

“And you were innocent?” 

“Yes,” he said, his eyes mutely ask- 
ing her whether she believed him. 

But it never occurred to her to doubt 
him, ' 

“T didn’t think they sent innocent 
people to jail,” she said. 

“Neither did I,” he returned bitterly. 

There was a little interval of silence, 
the while a wistful expression came 
into her face. ‘But, Peter,’ she said 
at length, “you mustn’t feel that way. 
You mustn’t—really.” 

“What way?” he asked her. 

“Oh, the way you do feel—bitter and 
—and—oh, I can see it written all over 
you, and you’re not that way really.” 

He laughed his mirthless, hollow 
laugh, and suddenly he felt tears back 
of his eyes. But he fought them back, 
scowling and a little angry at this girl 
whom he scarcely knew, and yet who 
had probed beneath his acquired hard- 
ness. 

The business of washing dishes and 
cleaning up swept away his irritation, 
and presently they were talking of jobs. 

“T’'ll get one in a day or two,” she 
said optimistically, “and so will you, Pe- 
ter. And, while you’re looking for one 
for yourself, keep your eye open for 
me, and I’ll do the same for you.” 

It was Lillian who succeeded first. 
Peter was less fortunate, and at the end 
of three days he was broke and jobless. 
Lillian expected him for supper that 
evening, but he did not come until long 
past eight. The idea of sponging on 
Lillian was abhorrent to him. 

“Have you had supper?” 
as soon as she admitted him. 

“Yes,” he lied. 

But she read the lie in his eyes. 

“Peter,” she said, and her voice was 
charged with anger and hurt, “you 
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I can tell you 
haven’t. Your lips are blue, and your 
hand is all shaky. I bet you haven’t had 
anything to eat to-day!” 

“Well, what if I haven’t?” he asked 
almost fiercely. “I’m not going to take 
food from you.” 

She looked at him in silence for a 
moment and placed one fragile little 
hand on the sleeve of his coat. 

“Peter, Peter,” she said softly, “if I 
were very hungry, and I wouldn’t let 
you give me something to eat, how 
would you feel?” 

Hanging his head he moved away 
from her and flung himself in the chair 
by the window. He sat there, moody 
and morose, inwardly seething with re- 
bellion, while Lillian went behind the 
screen and cooked things for him. 

As he ate what she cooked, because 
he was so desperately hungry, each 
mouthful nearly choked him. Halfway 
through the simple meal he put down 
his knife and fork and burst into a 
tirade of rebellion. 

“T feel like a—a hound, sponging on 
you. When I first met you I thought 
—well, it made things seem different, 
but it’s always the same with me. I 
just sink deeper and deeper, and here 
I am now, sponging on you, a little girl 
who hasn’t enough for herself!” 

“That is just false pride, Peter, and 
it’s not very worthy of you.” Then 
her face softened, and she encouraged 
him. “It won’t be long, Peter, before 
you get a job, and then I will let you 
return my suppers with interest. When 
you get on you can take me out to din- 
ner—to restaurants, and, when you’re 
rich, to the movies!” 

Curiously enough, there was that 
about her that assuaged the bitterness 
in Peter’s heart. He ate the remainder 
of his supper without feeling like a 
hound. And, somehow, he believed her 
when she said before long he would get 
a job—and a good job. 
2D—ps 


haven’t had supper. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A FADING FLOWER. 


[7 was nearly two weeks, however, be- 

fore he finally found employment, 
and then it was not really a very good 
job. In the credit department of a 
large store on Fifth Avenue he received 
thirty dollars a week. The work was 
tedious and uninteresting ; nor was there 
much prospect of advancement. Still 
it was a job, and it was a better job 
than he had had since he had come out 
of jail. 

When he grumbled about it Lillian 
would point this out to him. “Besides,” 
she said, “it’s quite enough to live on, 
with a little over at that, and you’re 
not going to stick at it forever, Peter. 
You’ve got brains and ambition, and 
you’re bound to get on. You're just 
bound to!” 

Just when Peter fell in love with 
Lillian it would be difficult to say. He 
made the discovery for himself very 
gradually, for the reason that he fought 
against it. There was no place for love 
in his heart, or so he argued with him- 
self. He didn’t want to love. Love 
made for sweetness and softness, and 
wherefore should Peter be sweet or 
soft? Still, it was no good deceiving 
himself forever, and presently he was 
forced to admit to himself that he 
loved Lillian more—far, far more— 
than he had ever loved anything or any- 
body. 

She held him by her fragile beauty 
and her infinite tenderness. She was 
such a little thing, so frail, and yet so 
brave and sweet. Everything about her 
was in vivid contrast to Peter. Phys- 
ically and spiritually they were oppo- 
sites; she, so fair,’so delicate, so gentle 
and loving, he, so dark, so gruff and 
sullen and hating. 

Yet love relighted the lamp of hope 
in Peter’s heart, and, in its warmth and 
light, ambition and desire returned to 
him. When he realized that he loved 
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Lillian he wanted, with an almost fierce 
want, to succeed. Just as before he 
wanted money, huge sums of money, 
for Estelle, so now, but a thousand 
times more, did he want money, not in 
such huge sums, for Lillian. 

Often and often he complained to 
her about it, although he did not tell 
her why he wanted so much to get on. 
He dared not speak of his love. He 
dared not speak of it until he had suc- 
ceeded. 

But, in the interim, Lillian fell ill. 
It began with a bad cold and developed 
into grippe. And it was Peter who 
nursed her and fought against pneu- 
monia that threatened. Even as she 
had tended him, so now he cooked and 
waited on her. He sat by her bedside, 
putting iced cloths on her hot little head, 
while she tossed and moaned in her 
restless, fevered sleep. And it was 
then, more than ever, that he realized 
her frailty. 

She insisted upon getting up and go- 
ing back to work before she was really 
strong enough. She was better! She 
was all right! Peter wasn't to worry 
about her any more. He had been won- 
derful to her, wonderful, but now she 
was better. 

“I wish—I wish you didn’t have to 
go to work—ever,” he said slowly, and 
then he stopped abruptly and spoke of 
other things. 

Her illness left her with a bad cough, 
which, as the days went by, seemed to 
grow worse rather than better. 

One evening Peter arrived late. He 
had been kept working overtime at the 
office. On his way to Lillian’s he had 
dined hurriedly, for he hated now to 
see her do anything that taxed her 
strength, and, unless she was too ill to 
move, she refused to let him do domes- 
tic things, like cooking. 

It was a long time before she opened 
the door to admit him. “TI had a cough- 
ing fit, and it just wouldn’t stop,” she 
explained. And at once she began to 
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cough again. The cold air from the 
drafty hall started it, and it went on 
and on, racking her frail little body. 
He led her to a chair and brought her 
water, but still it continued. Tears 
streamed from her eyes, and her face, 
generally so pale, grew crimson, and the 
veins at her temples and throat stood 
out. 

Then her exhaustion frightened her. 
She got up and looked wildly about her. 
“Peter! Peter!” 

He hurried to her side and caught 
her as she swayed and fell fainting in 
his arms. He carried here into the tiny 
bedroom and placed her on the bed. 
He hated to leave her, but a great fear 
was upon him. He had no idea how 
ill she was. Perhaps she was dying, 
he thought, and, as the horrible idea 
flashed upon the screen of his brain, 
he ran from the apartment, down the 
stairs and out in search of a doctor. 

Before Peter and the doctor returned 
she had come out of her faint. They 
found her lying there, very weak, very 
frightened, ‘staring up at the white ceil- 
ing. At first she was unwilling to sub- 
mit to the doctor’s examination. She 
was all right. It was nothing, just a 
cough. But Peter argued with her, and 
Lillian had not the strength to resist. 
When the doctor came from the bed- 
room to the living room, where Peter 
waited, he closed the door, and his 
face was grave. 

“You her husband?’ he asked. 

Peter shook his head. “No, just her 
friend. But tell me about her.” His 
voice quivered with eagerness, and his 
eyes were dark with concern. | 

“She’s pretty ill. Told me she’s just 
over a bad cold.” 

“Yes, a very bad cold.” 

“And it’s left her lungs in bad shape. 
One of them in particular.” Then he 
plunged for a moment into technical- 
ities, half of which Peter did not un- 
derstand. 




















“You mean,” Peter sought to sum it 
up, “she’s got to quit work?” 

“Not only that,” the doctor went on 
“but she’s got to go and live in a dry 
climate. New York’s no place for her. 
Her constitution won’t stand it. If she 
stays here, I give her six months, and 
then—well, I wouldn’t be responsible 
for her.” 

But where should she go, and for 
how long, Peter wanted to know. 

“Oh, Arizona, Colorado—even the 
Adirondacks,” the doctor told him. 
“And she ought to stay there until she’s 
quite strong. A year or two, perhaps.” 

“Otherwise she’ll—she’ll die?” 

The doctor nodded. “I’m 


” 


afraid 


nm 
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The following morning, although Pe- 
ter had tried to elicit a promise from 
her that she wouldn’t, Lillian went to 
work. In the evening Peter protested, 
but he dared not make his pleas as 
urgent as he would have liked, for fear 
of frightening her. He did not want 
to tell her what the doctor had said. 
His diagnosis was undoubtedly correct, 
but the remedy he had suggested was 
—well, out of the question. Arizona! 
Colorado! A year or two! The idea 
made him laugh that bitter, mirthless 
laugh. And, as he sat with her that 
evening, he was strangely quiet. Deep 
within him was that turbulent, rebel- 
lious feeling that for weeks now he 
had not experienced. But it was upon 
him again, biting at his heart, turning 
his soul sick. 

He thought of those credit accounts, 
which daily he perused and checked up. 
How often had he charged to the ac- 
count of some rich woman an item, 
such as a fur coat, for over two thou- 
sand dollars, an expensive rug for more 
than two thousand dollars, or a piano 
for nearly three thousand. And here 
was Lillian, little Lillian, with her great 
blue eyes and her fragile beauty, who 
was to die for lack of the cost of just 
one of those items! The injustice of it 
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all welled up within him, and he felt 
hate again, as he used to feel it, and 
the animal urge was strong upon him 
to trample and tear down and destroy. 

“What are you thinking about?” Lil- 
lian asked him presently. In a vague 
way she was conscious of his mood, 
and sympathetically her hand went 
forth to touch his arm. 

But he got up and moved away from 
her. “Nothing—nothing,” he answered 
gruffly. 

“You mustn’t worry about me, Pe- 
ter,” she went on, ignoring his gruff- 
ness. “I'll be all right. I’ve often had 
coughs before, and after a while they 
get better.” 

“But they always come back!” 

“Only when I get a bad cold.” 

“That’s it—that’s it,’ he answered 
incomprehensively, and for a long time 
he paced silently up and down the little 
room. 

On his way home that night, a raw, 
penetrating March night, he walked 
with his head bowed, oblivious to the 
people and the lights and the traffic 
about him. He was thinking of Lil- 
lian. It was weather like this that 
was so bad for her! In the morning it 
would probably be the same, raw and 
penetrating. She shouldn’t go out, but 
she would. There was no stopping her, 
He hadn’t the right, the authority, the 
power, which, when it came down to 
it, was money. If he had money— 
money: 

So abstracted was he that he did not 
hear his name being called, and it was 
not until he felt a hand on his shoul- 
der that he started and turned and saw 
Eddie Bowles. 

“Didn’t you hear me yelling to you?” 
he asked, warmly ‘gripping Peter’s 
hand. 

Peter shook his head. 
ing,” he murmured. 

“Of some jane, eh?” Eddie grinned, 
little knowing how true was his guess. 
“Which way are you going?” 





“T was think- 
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“Home,” Peter told him. 
a room a few blocks down.” 

They walked along together, and for 
a moment Eddie was silent. 

“And how are things?’’ he asked at 
length. “Working?” 

“T’ve got a job—nothing much. How 
are things with you?” 

“Oh, I only got out a couple of weeks 
back,” Eddie informed him. ‘‘Haven’t 
struck anything yet. Living up at my 
mother’s.” 

“IT bet she was glad to see you,” 
Peter said, remembering how Eddie al- 
ways had spoken about her. 

“T’'ll say she was! Gee, you ought 
to see her! Come up some time, will 
you?” 

“Some time,” Peter promised indefi- 
nitely. 

Outside the house on 
Street, where Peter lived, they halted. 

“This where you live?” 

“Yes, got a room here.” 

“Well’’—and Eddie placed an affec- 
tionate hand on Peter’s shoulder— 
“I’m glad I saw you, Pete. And I’m 
glad things are coming your way. I 
told you they would if you ran 
straight!” 

“Straight!” Peter’s eyes narrowed, 
and he laughed bitterly. 

Eddie looked at him. “But you are 
running straight, Peter ?” 

“Yes, I’m running straight,” he re- 
plied sullenly, “and a lot of good it’s 
doing me!” 


CHAPTER V. 
FINESPUN OR FUSTIAN. 
MATTERS with Lillian seemed to 
arrive at a grave crisis during 
the week that followed. An attack 
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of coughing caused her to faint again 
at the office, and her employer had her 
sent home in a taxi. 
“And you mustn’t come back until 
you’re quite, quite better,” he told her. 
She had invited Peter to come to sup- 
per that night, but, when he arrived, 
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he did not find her, as he usually found 
her, busy with pots and pans behind 
the little screen. She opened the door 
and admitted him into the unlighted 
living room and immediately hurried 
from him to the bedroom. 

“Light the light, and—and I'll be out 
in a minute,” she called to him bravely, 
trying to keep the tears from her voice. 
But the effort was unsuccessful. 

He moved to the bedroom 
“Lillian, Lillian, what is it?” 

She came to him, her head bowed. 
He raised it and looked into her tear- 
wet eyes. “What is it, what is it, Lil- 
lian ?” 

Very briefly she told him. “And he 
said I mustnh’t come back until I’m quite 
better. Oh, Peter, I don’t think I will 
ever be quite better.” 

His arms went about her, and he 
drew her to him, patting her shoulders, 
stroking her soft gold hair. ‘Poor 
little Lillian! Poor little girl!’ 

It was Peter who got supper that 
evening, and the fact that she permitted 
him was proof enough of her condi- 
tion. And, when it was ready, she only 
ate to please him, and because he re- 
fused to eat one mouthful more than 
she did. 

During the meal he forced himself to 
talk optimistically and a great deal. 
Everything would be all right! It was 
only the raw, wet weather that had 
affected her so dreadfully. In a little 
while it would be spring, in just a few 
weeks, and then with the warmth and 
the sunshine she would be well again 
—quite, quite well! But his words held 
little conviction. She listened to him 
silently, knowing in her heart that his 
words were just words—that even Pe- 
ter knew they were just words. 

But she hated to give way. For a 
long time she struggled bravely against 
tears and weakness. But after supper, 
when he had washed the dishes and 
came to sit beside her, she stopped in 
the middle of thanking him, sudden 


door. 
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tears welling up in her eyes and trick- 
ling down her pale cheeks. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter,” she sobbed bro- 
kenly, “what’s going to become of me? 
I’m so ill and so weak—I just can’t 


work—and—and I’m not getting better. 


All the time I’m getting worse. Oh, 
Peter, Peter!” 

He comforted her as best he could, 
repeating again things that he knew 
were not true. Then quite suddenly 
he was telling her that he loved her. 

“T didn’t mean to tell you yet, but you 
mustn’t think about what’s going to be- 
come of you. Somehow—somehow I'll 
take care of you. I love you more than 
anything in the world. You mustn’t 
worry. Just rest, darling, just rest and 
get better—and leave everything to 
me.” 

Of course Lillian did not let it go at 
that. She was not going to burden 
Peter with the care of her. She loved 


him, yes, but their love could be no 


more than just love. She was ill. She 
was a care and a burden. And Peter 
had all he could do to take care of him- 
self. 

Still, despite her bravery, she was 
forced to let Peter care for her. And, 
while he did it, loving each tiny service 
he rendered her, he raged against the 
fate that prevented him from marrying 
her and taking her to one of those 
places the doctor had mentioned. Each 
night, when he bade her good-by and 
wended his way to his cheap room, his 
heart rebelled against going. He 
wanted to stay there with her—to be 
there to tend her. All day at the office 
he thought about her, wondering if she 
were all right, alone there in her tiny 
apartment. And often, when he charged 
to the account of some woman an ex- 
travagant item, he felt again the dark 
hand of that lawless spirit that urged 
him to lawless deeds. 

Returning home one night, ‘after 
spending the evening with Lillian, Peter 


came upon Eddie Bowles, sitting on the 
steps of his house. 

“T went in, and the woman told me 
you were out, so I waited,” he ex- 
plained. “Want to see you, Peter.” 

“What about?” 

“T’ll tell you. Can I come up?” 

Peter opened the front door with his 
key and led the way upstairs. Eddie 
lighted a cigarette, and for a while he 
talked of inconsequential things. 

“You said something the other night 
that made me think maybe you might 
be interested in something I have on.” 

“What did I say the other night?” 
Peter asked. 

“Oh, it wasn’t exactly what you 
said” 

“You mean about running straight?” 
Peter broke in. 

Eddie nodded. “Course, when it 
comes down to it, I guess you’re about 
right,” he went on in a low tone. “It’s 
one thing running straight after you 
got something to run straight on, but” 
—here Eddie paused to look about the 
poor room with its flaring gas jet and 
its drab wall paper—‘I guess a guy 
gets fed up with all this, ’specially if 
he’s been used to something better.” 

Peter listened to his preamble, know- 
ing well what was to follow, but he 
did not stop Bowles from telling him. 
Instead he urged him on. 

“Oh, can that loose stuff, Eddie,” 
he said irritably. “Get down to the 
deal. What is it?” 

Eddie looked at him and hesitated. 
“You mean you’re on?” 

“Sure I’m on, if it means money, 
quick money. I’m up against it good 
and proper. If I saw a chance—well, 
it’d take a lot to stop me.” 

“Like that? On the level?” 

Peter assured him. ‘Now what’s the 
deal?” 

“Well, it isn’t so much a deal as a 
job,” Eddie began. “But it’s a pipe 
—nothing to it—a regular cinch. And 
I wouldn’t let you in on it at all if it 
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wasn’t that a pal of mine, a guy who 
is in on it, anyway, is sick in the hos- 
pital. Now there’s a swell house up 
the Hudson, just above Yonkers, where 
this guy, Wallace is his name, worked 
as butler. He got hold of the combi- 
nation of the safe in the library. He 
and me was going to pull off the job 
together, and we’d wait till he was bet- 
ter, only the man who owns the house 
is away—so it’s a good time. And 
not only that. His wife has got a nice 
handful of jewelry, real stuff, and to- 
morrow she’s going to a big dance some- 
where in the neighborhood. So she'll 
have it on her. When she comes back 
it'll be there, right where we can put 
our hands on it. See the game? We 
ought to clean up. And we split three 
ways, see? Me, you, and this guy, 
Wallace. What d’you say?” 

“It’s plain robbery,” Peter 
slowly. 

“Sure! What did you think it was?” 

Peter hesitated, but only for a frac- 
tion of a moment. “Whose house is 
it?” he asked. 

“The guy who owns it is a rich 
broker—Clifton, Hobart Clifton.” 

“Who! Who did you say?” Peter 
started up, his voice high-pitched, a 
gleam of excitement in his dark eyes. 

“Say, what’s biting your” Eddie de- 
manded, alarmed at Peter’s sudden ex- 
citement. 

“Hobart Clifton, did you say? 
was the guy that sent me up!” 

Eddie laughed unpleasantly. “I 
guess it’s just bout coming to you,” he 
declared. ‘And if we get what I think 
there is to get, well, you won’t have 
no kick coming, Peter. You'll be well 
paid for the little stretch of time you 
did. It seems,” he added philosoph- 
ically, “that these little things are just 


said 


That 


fixed, don’t it? Kind of retribution, 
huh?” Then he went on to arrange 
details. ‘“‘We'll make it kind of late, 


Peter, ’cause of the dance. Say we get 
up there at three-thirty. I'll get a fliv- 


ver, and we'll meet uptown, say, half 
after two.” Then he added the ad- 
dress of a West Side garage. 

Peter worked the next day at the 
office under a tremendous strain of sup- 
pressed nervousness. It was Wednes- 
day.- By Thursday he would be in a 
position to chuck up the tedious, mo- 
notonous job. But he wouldn’t. He 
would keep it on until the end of the 
week in order to avoid suspicion. Then 
he would be free, free to rescue Lillian 
from the grim hand of death. He 
would take her away to Arizona. They 
woufdl have a little farm. The roses 
would return to her cheeks; her frailty 
would vanish. Oh, it seemed too won- 
derful to be true! 

He was restless and ill at ease dur- 
ing the evening hours he spent with 
her. He dared not tell her just what 
was consuming him, but he tried to 
hint that soon things might be changed 
for both of them. He spoke of an 
uncle and an unexpected inheritance 
that might come to him. 

Eddie was standing by the garage 
door, waiting for him. He greeted 
Peter and led the way inside. The car 
was ready. They got in, Eddie at the 
wheel, Peter beside him. Neither of 
them spoke'until they were out on the 
broad road. 

“Feeling all right?” Eddie asked. 

Peter grunted an affirmative. 

“Don’t feel nervous or—nothing ?” 

“Why should I?” 

“More power to you, kid!” 

Silence for a while. Then, after they 
had left Yonkers behind them, Eddie 
laid out the plan they were to follow. 

“We got everything our own way,” 
he said, “but we'll play safe. See? 
There’s a clump of trees a hundred 
yards or so from the entrance, where 
we'll leave the car. After that not a 
word. You do your end, I'll do mine. 
The way I got it doped is this: I work 
downstairs; you work up. Her room 
is the first door at the head of the big 




















staircase. When you get the stuff don’t 
wait for me, but go straight to the car 
and wait there.” 

From his pocket he drew forth a gun 
and an electric flash light. “You won’t 
need this,” he said, thrusting the re- 
volver into Peter’s hand, “but you might 
as well take it. And don’t flash the 
light more than you have to.” 

He slowed down the car and sought 
through the darkness of the night for 
the clump of trees. He found it, 
glanced back to see that they were un- 
observed and then drove diagonally 
across the gutter to the place of con- 
cealment. 

Eddie led the way, and Peter fol- 
lowed, his heart beating fast with ex- 
citement and suspense. The house 
stood back from the road, some hun- 
dred feet or more, and, looking up, 
they perceived no light in any win- 
dow. Keeping close to the shrubbery 
they made their way swiftly to the side 
door. There Eddie handed his kit to 
Peter, taking from it a couple of tools. 
Dexterously and silently he jimmied the 
lock, returned the tools to the kit, took 
it from Peter and entered, quietly clos- 
ing the door behind them. 

He flashed his light. Then, extin- 
guishing it, he moved along a narrow 
corridor, through a door that opened 
into a large, square hall. He stopped 
and touched Peter’s arm. He flashed 
the light again and pointed to a wide 
staircase. Peter understood. He moved 
toward it, as Eddie turned to the door 
of the library. 

Slowly, carefully, Peter mounted the 


stairs. At the top he paused and lis- 
tened. No sound came to him. The 
door he sought was a little ajar. He 


pushed it open and entered. The night 
was a dark one. Still he could per- 
ceive the outline of furniture, a bed, 
chairs, a dressing table, two curtained 
windows. He stood there, looking 
about him, wondering if any one were 
asleep in the bed, wondering if flash- 
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ing his light would awaken her, Hobart 
Clifton’s wife. Rapidly he switched it 
on and off. Yes, she was there, asleep. 
On again, for a fraction of a second 
longer, while he glanced from the bed 
to the dressing table and back to the 
bed, for, in that instant of time, his 
whole being had become electrified with 
shock. Was it possible? Could it be 
true? 

The light flashed on the bed and off 
and back to the face of the woman who 
lay there, to the face he had known 
so well. Estelle! He almost breathed 
her name, as like lightning his mind 
worked and hit upon the obvious con- 
clusion. She had loved him—Peter ; 
she had married the man who had sent 
him to jail for two years and six 


months ! She had loved Peter? 
And had Peter loved her? But 
no! The thought was absurd. How 


could one come to hate some one 
whom one had once loved? Ver- 
ily, now as he looked upon her, he 
hated her. The blackness of his heart, 
which before had enveloped all the 
world, seemed now to center upon her 
and the man whom she had married. 
No compunction was left to him, noth- 
ing but fury and the dark memory of 
those unforgetable years. 

Swiftly he moved to the dressing ta- 
ble. Now, devoid of fear, he kept the 
flash light on. Beneath its yellow cir- 
cle he beheld the glittering toilet arti- 
cles, the glistening glass bottles and, 
strewn on the silken cover, rings, three, 
four, five of them, a scintillating neck- 
lace of platinum and diamonds, and 
more than one flexible bracelet studded 
with precious emeralds and rubies and 
sapphires. 

He picked them up, the rings, the 
necklace, the bracelets. He picked them 
up one by one and swept them into 
his hand. He looked at them, at the 
fascinating colored rays that seemed 
to emanate from them. He felt them 
—the cold hardness of them. Then 
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he switched off the light, and his hand 
went to his pocket. He turned and saw 
the door; he moved toward it, a step 
or two, and then halted. 

A power was upon him stronger than 
himself. He fought against it. He 
tried to think, to reason, but somehow 
his mind had stopped. It wouldn’t 
think or reason. He glanced at the 
bed. There was Estelle, but somehow 
she didn’t mean anything to him. He 
moved again to the dressing table, and 
his hand slipped to his pocket. It came 
out with the jewels. They slipped from 
his hand to the silken cover of the 
dressing table. He heard the faint click 
of gem upon gem, the trickle of the 
flexible bracelets against the necklace. 
In the dark they seemed to glow suf- 
fusedly, red, yellowish, green. Their 
eyes were as alluring as food to a hun- 
gry man. 

Deliberately he turned away. No 
sound came to him, not even the soft 
breathing of Estelle. He stood there 
for an interminable time. Again and 
again he tried to force his mind to 
think, but only little flashes came to 
him.  Lillian—just Lillian, and even 
she at this moment failed to hold him. 
Eddie meant nothing, Estelle even less. 

Then he was moving across the room 
to the door. He passed through it to 
the stairs and down—softly—softly. 
Now, at the bottom, he flashed his light. 
He remembered the way they had come. 
Across the hall to a door, through it, 
along the corridor. He opened the 
side door and closed it noiselessly be- 
hind him. Then down the garden path 
he went in the dark of the shrubbery 
along the road to the clump of trees. 

“Hst!” Eddie’s voice startled him. 
A shiver ran through him; his mouth 
was parched, his lips seemed turned to 
stone. He got in the car beside Eddie. 
The car started through the night. 

“Well—how?” Eddie asked, when a 
mile or two was between them and the 
Cliftons’ house. 


Peter merely grunted, and the rest 
of the journey was made in silence. 
Peter was conscious-of a dreadful sink- 
ing sensation that made him almost 
physically nauseated. What was the 
matter with him? Fear? Was that it? 
Why had he not done what he had set 
out to do? Now, sitting beside Eddie, 
the car carrying them ever farther and 
farther from the place, the momentous- 
ness of his omission loomed larger and 
larger. Ah, why hadn’t he? There 
was Lillian! Now he could think about 
her and her plight. A feeling of dumb 
misery and shame swept over him. 

Arrived in New York Eddie did not 
drive to the garage. Instead he stopped 
the car outside his mother’s little house 
near Fordham. 

“Come ‘long in,” he whispered to Pe- 
ter. “She'll be asleep, and we can 
talk.” 

Peter did not want to talk, but there 
was nothing for it. He followed Eddie 
inside, into the kitchen at the back. 
Eddie struck a match and lighted the 
gas. Then he looked at Peter and 
laughed: 

“Pretty soft, eh, pretty soft!” 

From his pocket he drew forth a 
packet of securities and a wad of bills. 
He threw them on the table and glanced 
triumphantly at Peter. 

“There!” he said. “How about you?” 

Peter looked at the money on the 
table; he looked at Eddie; then he 
hung his head. 

“T—I didn’t do it,” he stammered. 
a) Sen 

“Say 
He could not believe 
glanced at Peter suspiciously. Was he 
trying to put something over? But no, 
he was there. Then why, why? “What 
d’you mean, you didn’t do it? You 
were there in the room—you found ’em 
—and you didn’t 4 

“T couldn’t—I couldn’t,” Peter mur- 
mured dully. “I had ’em in my hand, 
and I couldn’t. I don’t know why.” 


” 


Eddie stopped abruptly. 
his ears. He 
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Eddie’s face twisted into an ugly 
sneer. ‘You were scared, huh? That’s 
why? You're yellow, you’re as yellow 
as a cur!” 

Peter said nothing. Eddie was right 
—he was yellow—yellow as a cur! 

“Well,” Eddie said, “you ain’t going 
to come in on this, if that’s what you 
think. Not by a long sight!” 

“I didn’t expect to,’ Peter returned. 
“J don’t want to. But, Eddie,’ and 
his voice rose half in despair, half in 
frenzy, “what’s the matter with me? 
Why couldn’t I do it? It wasn’t fear. 
It wasn’t, I tell you!” 

“Aw, get out!” 

There was a moment of silence. Pe- 
ter thought of Lillian. He turned again 
to Eddie. ‘Tell me,” he said, ‘what 
did you do this for?” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“What did you pull off this job 
for—just for the money?” 

“Well, what else, you poor boob? 
Do you think a guy wants to sit ’rotind 
home when he might be out having a 
good time with his pals?” 

Peter thought of Eddie’s mother, but 
he did not mention her. He did not 
understand it. Was there some great 
fundamental difference between Eddie 
and him, a difference that made it pos- 
sible for Eddie to steal, with no good 
reason for stealing, just to have a good 
time, and made it physically impossible 
for Peter to steal even to save the very 
life of the one person he loved in all 
the world? Or was it, as Eddie had 
said, that Peter was just yellow? 

They said good-by. Peter went out 
and home. He did not sleep. At seven 
he got up, dressed, breakfasted, and 
went to the office. The day passed, 
and evening came. 

He went to see Lillian. She was a 
little better, but Peter got little com- 
fort from that fact. To-morrow she 
would be worse, and he would look 
on, knowing that he might have made 


it all so different for her, if he ‘had 
not been yellow. He had had his op- 
portunity, and he had failed to take it. 
And opportunities do not occur over 
again. He cursed himself for a fool, 
for a fool and a coward, and his mis- 
ery and despair were intolerable. If 
only he could have the opportunity 
again! If only those minutes, when 
he had stood in Estelle’s room, could 
be lived again, how different would 
he do! And yet, a curious feeling came 
over him, would he do differently ? 

Three days later Lillian showed Pe- 
ter a cutting she had clipped from the 
newspaper. 

“Did you tell me about a man called 
Eddie Bowles?” she asked. 

“Yes! What about him?” Peter re- 
turned quickly. 

“Well, read that! He’s been arrested 
for stealing. They think there was an- 
other man with him, but they haven’t 
found him.” 

Peter read the clipping and shud- 
dered. For all that he wished that he 
were there with Eddie, provided, of 
course, Lillian had the money and was 
on her way West. 

But he said nothing, although he 
wanted very much to tell Lillian all 
about it. Then, in the midst of his 
despair, the unexpected happened. 

In the personal column of a news- 
paper Lillian saw a notice asking for 
the address of Peter Nordycke. Peter 
hesitated to answer the advertisement, 
but Lillian insisted it might be some- 
thing in reference to the inheritance of 
which Peter had spoken. Yielding to 
her demands Peter wrote to the address 
given in the advertisement, and a law- 
yer’s clerk called at the store where 
Peter worked. After satisfying him- 
self as to Peter’s identity he delivered 
into his hands a letter written from 
Tampico, Mexico, inclosing a bank 
draft made payable to Peter Nordycke’s 
order for a trifle under three thousand 
dollars. The letter was from Percival 
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Hart, a clerk who had worked in the 
offices of Clifton, Pierce & Company. 
It was the letter of a dying man, of a 
man whose soul had long been dead. In 
it Hart confessed to having stolen the 
bonds from Clifton’s office, to having 
planted the few odd securities in Peter’s 
room, so that suspicion for the major 
theft should fall upon Peter. Later, 
after Peter’s conviction, Hart had dis- 
posed of*the Liberty Bonds and had 
fled to Mexico. But, as he wrote, the 
money did him little good. He lost it. 
And for two years or more he lived by 
his wits and gambling; attack upon at- 
tack of fever had so sapped his strength 
that now he lay at death’s door. 


Before this reaches you I shall be gone, 
and what little money I have surely belongs 
to you. Hope it reaches you. Hope it will 
do you some good. Hope prison didn’t make 
you bad. Of course, I’m sorry for what I 
did, but that doesn’t help now, and I can’t 
expect you to forgive me. I wouldn’t for- 
give you if you had done what I did. Stifl, 
I’m sorry. That’s all. Am sending this to 
our old family lawyer, with instructions to 
deliver it to you. 

Peter did not go to work that day. 
Instead he went to Lillian’s apartment. 
He took with him the letter and the 
draft. He was genuinely happy, al- 
though beneath his happiness there 
coursed an undercurrent of black mis- 
ery. But this, for the moment, he hid 
from her. 

“T’ve got such wonderful news!” he 
exclaimed, while his eyes feasted upon 
the fragile beauty of her pale face. 
“Look! Read it! Isn’t it wonderful?” 

She read the letter and looked upon 
the bank draft, as if she were behold- 
ing some miracle that had come to pass. 

“Now you can go to Arizona,” Pe- 
ter said, “with nothing to worry about, 


and you will get well and strong. Oh, 
Lillian, I’m so happy about it. You 
will go right away, won’t you? To- 
day—to-morrow ?” 

At this her face clouded. “But, 
Peter,” she began hesitantly, “I 
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thought you said once—you—you loved 
me and wanted to marry me. And now 
you want me to go away alone? You 
don’t love me—then !” 

He tried to be brave; he tried not to 
tell her that he still loved her; but the 
words sprang to his lips and were out, 
and then, perforce, he went on to tell 
her everything. 

“T do love you, Lillian, more than 
anything in the world. But, oh, dear 
me, I’m not worthy. You must take 
the money and go—it’s the least I can 
do for you—and then you must forget 
me. I’m not worthy of you. I’m just 
a—a coward!” He told her then of 
his cowardice, of the robbery, of his 
poor part in it, of Eddie Bowles, and 
of what Eddie had said of him. 

Lillian listened, her eyes brimming 
over with tears. 

“Eddie said I was yellow—he said 
I was streaked with yellow, and he’s 
right, Lillian. Oh, he’s right!” 

But Lillian did not agree with Ed- 
die. She loved Peter, and she refused 
to go away from him. “And I’m so 
glad,” she said, “that you’re that kind 
of a coward, my Peter. I want you 
always to be that color—’cause it’s 
gold, dear, it’s gold!” 

Peter wanted to believe her, and he 
did believe her in a way. Yet, on the 
following day, as they sat side by side 
on the train, on the first lap of their 
westward journey, he wondered. Was 
she right, or was he, as Eddie had 
said, yellow? - He did not know, and 
for some reason now he did not care. 
He was too happy. He had Lillian. 
Life had begun anew for Peter. The 
road lay straight and true before him. 
If he had been brave—if he had not 
been a coward, where would he have 
been now? With Eddie? He shud- 
dered. 

Where would Lillian have been? He 
looked down at her. Yes, he decided, 
she was right—she must be! How 
could Lillian be wrong? 
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EFORE proceeding to what 

he heartily hoped would be 

his last day’s work in the post 

office Groomes collected his 
few personal belongings and departed 
from the cheap little boarding house 
which had been his home for the past 
half year. After walking the short dis- 
tance to the Merchant Hotel on Broad- 
way, below Houston Street, he regis- 
tered there under the name of Martin 
J. Carter and engaged a room by the 
day. 

Fifteen years ago he had left the 
small town of his birth, an orphan, to 
seek his fortune in the big city. In 
New York he had drifted from job to 
job, never at any time accumulating 
more than two hundred dollars. Self- 
confident in his power to achieve wealth 
and position, if only the business op- 
portunity were offered him, he had neg- 
lected to master a trade. 

Civil-service jobs, while their advan- 
tage of steadiness and their disadvan- 
tage of limited opportunity, had not 
appealed to him. During a stretch of 
unemployment, atracted by the notice 
of a coming examination for post-office 
clerks, he had filed an application. 
Three months after his successful ex- 
amination he was appointed a regular 
substitute clerk and assigned to the reg- 
istry division of the general post office. 
In the interim of the examination and 
his appointment he had secured a posi- 
tion as a shipping clerk, at twenty-five 
dollars per week, which he resigned to 
enter the government service. 

In the post office Groomes, quite nat- 


urally, had counted on getting twenty-. 


eight dollars and eighty cents for a like 
period of work, as his rate as a “sub” 


would be sixty cents an hour. But he 
had reckoned without “shorts.” There 
was a lack of work, and subs and tem- 
porary men seldom put in an eight-hour 
day. Working almost four months, 
now, Groomes had barely averaged 
twenty-two dollars a week. The fact 
that he had thrown up a better-paying 
job rankled. His hours were incon- 
venient, and the work, as all continuous 
work soon became to him, monotonous. 
The dislike for his job increased daily. 
By this time he was beginning to con- 
sider himself unlucky, and he doubted 
whether he would ever get the desired 
chance to demonstrate his capabilities 
and make his fortune honestly. 

The never-ending stream of regis- 
tered mail passing through his hands 
began to stir his rather sluggish im- 
agination. This letter felt as if it might 
contain money; that little parcel, sent 
out by a prominent jewelry house, 
would undoubtedly make his pay en- 
velope look sick; that other one, per- 
haps, might even support him for a 
year. There were fortunes passing 
daily through his hands, yet he was only 
getting a paltry sixty cents an hour. 

Oftener and oftener his thoughts re- 
verted to comparisons between the prob- 
able value of the mail he handled and 
his own insignificant income. From 
this mere thinking it was but a short 
step to estimating the possibilities of 
deflecting some of this golden stream 
into his own pockets. If he could only 
make one good haul, he concluded, he 
could bid farewell to the post office and 
work. 

But he would have to be very careful. 
There were peepholes along one of the 
walls of the registered-mail room. One 
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never knew when an inspector might 
be watching. Then there was the sys- 
tem of checking and separating and the 
method of accounting for every piece 
of mail. An article or letter that was 
appropriated or mislaid would be missed 
immediately and as quickly traced back 
to the last two men who had signed 
or it. : 

One day, some two months before 
Groomes registered at the Merchant 
Hotel, his side partner had emptied a 
mail pouch on the table between them, 
for checking and assorting. A shower 
of green and yellow-backed United 
States currency, which made his eyes 
gleam and his fingers itch, had fluttered 
out. The foreman had been hastily 
called on that occasion, and the con- 
tents-of the burst package had been 
verified and sealed. In notes of various 
denominations, totaling exactly twenty- 
eight thousand dollars, it had made a 
neat and tidy little parcel. The source 
of the mail sack, the addresses of both 
sender and consignee, and the texture 
of the original package the money had 
come in, became fixed in the mind of 
Groomes. 

A month later a duplicate in every 
respect of this package came through 
his hands. Groomes noted his part- 
ner, Kettler, and regarded the package 
disinterestly for a moment, as it was 
laid at his elbow, with the other city 
deliveries. If Groomes’ brief glance 
refreshed any memories Kettler’s coun- 
tenance failed to indicate the fact. 

In the days that followed Groomes 
pondered the coincidence of date and 
package. His reasoning convinced him 
that the remittance was a monthly oc- 
currence. He was intuitively certain 
that the same combination would ap- 
pear the following month. By chance 
the bag, containing this valuable pack- 
age, had fallen to them on two succes- 
sive occasions. It seemed highly im- 





probable that, among all the clerks em- 
ployed in the registry room, this cir- 
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cumstance would be repeated a third 
time. Trains, he reasoned further, 
moved on schedule. The routine in 
banks and post offices was systematized 
and regulated. Registered and for- 
warded at practically the same time as 
heretofore, he figured, a certain little 
fortune, inclosed in the locked mail 
pouch from the G. P. O. of Philadel- 
phia, would arrive at the G. P. O. in 
New York, invariably at the same time. 
It shouldn’t be very hard to time his 
work accordingly and, with any kind 
of luck, pick out the right bag before 
any other clerk might accidentally come 
upon it. Then Groomes passed on to 
the more difficult problem, namely, the 
method of obtaining the desired pack- 
age for himself. 

It was with this solution in mind that 
he transferred his possessions to the 
Merchant Hotel and registered under 
the assumed name of Martin J. Carter. 


If. 


When Groomes rang in at his cus- 
tomary hour of one a. m. he was feel- 
ing tired and unrefreshed. The strange- 
ness of his new bed, coupled with his 
disturbing thoughts, had kept him doz- 
ing fitfully and prevented any real 
sleep. He settled down to his dreary 
routine and the patient wait for four 
o’clock. At that hour the registered 
mail pouch from Philadelphia would, 
judging from its previous arrivals, be 
due. Mechanically he read off registry 
numbers and post-office addresses and 
separated the mail into two piles, city 
and “distribution,” while Kettler 
checked and entered on the correct slip 
each piece of mail, as it was called off. 

To Groomes’ relief Kettler for once 
worked mainly in silence. He was in 
no Kumor to listen to the grumbling 
which his partner usually indulged in. 
Kettler was dark of complexion and 
short and thick of figure. His habitual 
ranting against society at large, his con- 
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tinual criticism of the government and 
his general obtrusiveness earned for him 
the dislike of practically all who came 
in contact with him. He also had a 
grievance, not without cause, against 
the foreman in his department. He was 
a regular, and he had been due for his 
first hundred-dollar raise seven months 
before, and it was still being held up 
on account of his poor efficiency rating. 
In justice he had deserved the increase, 
for he did his work well, but his su- 
periors had let their personal antipathy 
toward him influence them in their rat- 
ing. Naturally Kettler was bitter at 
the delay, and he was given to airing 
his grievance. This morning Groomes 
was grateful for Kettler’s taciturnity. 

A few minutes after four a batch 
of mail bags was checked into the room, 
just as Groomes and Kettler finished 
assorting the pouch they were handling. 
While Groomes was dispatching the 
city consignment his partner hastened 
off the mail for distribution to outly- 
ing districts. Groomes was delayed 
slightly when he dropped some letters, 
and when he reached the mail bags he 
found his partner there before him. 
Kettler was dragging away one of the 
pouches. 

His heart sank within him. Were 
all his plans to miscarry, and the coveted 
prize to slip through his fingers, because 
of this interfering fool of a partner? 
Before this bag was sorted some other 
clerk would be opening the one he 
wanted. He had missed his chance this 
month, and, he pessimistically decided, 
the next month it would be something 
else. 

He followed his partner to the safe, 
where the keys for opening the locks 
on the registered mail pouches were 
attached by chains. He stood by apa- 
thetically, while his partner opened the 
bag, and then helped pull it to their 
table. 

The possibility and hope that Ket- 
tler might have blundered on just the 
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right bag caused Groomes to survey it 
carefully. His~pulses quickened with 
excitement, as he caught sight of the 
name plate with its papér insertion. 
With difficulty he composed his fea- 
tures to mask his elation. The bag was 
from Philadelphia! 

Kettler, after comparing the number 
on the lock with that on the invoice 
which came within the bag, scrambled 
up on the table. Groomes, on pins and 
needles with expectancy, scrutinized the 
heap of bundled mail and loose parcels 
which came tumbling out of the bag, as 
Kettler shook it. A calmness descended 
upon him, as he recognized the piece 
to which he had been looking forward, 
for which he was now watching. The 
size of the package, its unmistakable 
label and addresses, could not be con- 
fused. 

Here was the opportunity Groomes 
had longed and prepared for. He had 
planned his actions in advance, based 
upon this eventuality, and he did not 
hesitate to act. Reaching forward, as 
if to assemble the mail conveniently, 
with. a well-calculated thrust, which 
would have appeared accidental to any 
onlooker, he sent the identified package 
to the floor. He stooped to retrieve it, 
and, under cover of the table, before 
he straightened up, he gripped the edge 
of the inverted wrapping paper between 
his fingers and, with a quick jerk, tore it. 

“Bad condition,” he remarked, hold- 
ing the package forward to let his part- 
ner obtain’a view of the damage. “I 
guess I better rewrap it and make out 
a B. C. for it.” 

“Here, give it to me,” offered Ket- 
tler, with a display of geniality unusual 
on his part, as he jumped down from 
the table. “I'll attend to it.” 

“That’s all right, no bother at all,” 
said Groomes, as he hastened away to 
forestall any further proffers of assist- 
ance, 

He walked to the “hospital” table 
without notifying the foreman in charge, 
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a formality often dispensed with. 
There he placed the package upon a 
sheet of wrapping paper. From one 
of a row of pigeonholes he abstracted 
a printed envelope, known in postal 
parlance as a B. C. Registered let- 
ters, which arrived at any post office 
in a damaged condition, were sealed in 
these envelopes before being forwarded. 
In the spaces allotted for the purpose 
Groomes copied the registry number of 
the torn package, the date of mailing, 
and the post office. Also he correctly 
copied the name of the consignor and 
the address, but, instead of the destina- 
tion given on the package, he substi- 
tuted that of Martin J. Carter, Mer- 
chant Hotel, New York City, on the 
B.C. He then tied the package within 
the sheet of wrapping paper, and after 
signing his name to it, fixed the B. C. to 
the package with sealing wax. His 
next step was to secure his partner’s 
signature to the B. C. He felt confident 
there had been nothing in his casual 
actions to arouse Kettler’s suspicion, 
and that he would, without question, 
quite as a matter of course, affix his 
name beneath Groomes’. Barely glanc- 
ing at the B. C., Kettler signed his 
name. 

Groomes expressed a strong desire 
to gaze along the row of peepholes. 
In a mixture of disquietude and fear 
of detection, tinged with a feeling of 
intense satisfaction and pleasurable an- 
ticipation, he expedited the B. C. parcel 
on the succeeding stages in the process 
of its delivery. Nothing could now im- 
pede its progress until it was again back 
in his own hands. » 

Time passed slowly for Groomes 
after the lunch hour. There was a 
greater quantity of mail to be handled 
than ordinarily came in at that time of 
the morning. He was tired, and work- 
ing continually under artificial lights 
made his eyeballs ache. And, as he had 
no intention of ever reporting for his 
pay, that was accumulating for him at 
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the rate of sixty cents for every work- 
ing hour that went by, he swore in- 
ternally when it became apparent that 
he would have to put in the full eight 
hours. 

Ten o'clock finally 
Groomes rang out. 


came, and 


Ill. 


After instructing the hotel clerk to 
have any mail that might come for him 
sent up to his room immediately, 
Groomes retired and was soon in bed, 
deep in that dreamless slumber which 
only the good conscience is believed to 
enjoy. 

Two hours later he was awakened by 
a knocking on his door. It was a letter 
carrier. 

“A registered parcel for you,” said 
the postman, after ascertaining his 
name. ‘‘Received in bad condition at 
the General Post Office. Please verify 
the contents before signing for it.” 

“That's all right! Nothing of any 
great value in it,” said Groomes. “It’s 
just some canceled checks and a few 
blank pocket check books from my 
Philadelphia bank: Where do I sign?” 

He receipted for the package, writing 
Martin J. Carter in a crabbed hand. 

Alone in his room again, with the 
door locked, he pulled down the shade 
of his single window, hung his hat on 
the doorknob, so as to cover the key- 
hole, and switched on the light. He 
fumbled in the pockets of his trousers, 
hanging at the foot of his bed, and 
brought forth a penknife. 

A minute later, sitting on the bed, 
he was rapidly totaling the amount of 
his haul. There were fifty bills in each 
of eleven bundles, pinned around with 
a thin strip of strong yellowish paper, 
imprinted with the value of its contents. 
Four little stacks of hundred-dollar 
bills, four of fifties, one of twenties, 
and two of tens. All told it added to 
thirty-one thousand and five hundred 
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dollars, a little better than Groomes had 
hoped for. He sat there several min- 
utes, recounting it bill by bill. 

Leaning back, with his fingers inter- 
locked behind his head, complacently he 
surveyed the little fortune that was now 
his. Carefully, step by step, he had con- 
sidered the simple means of effecting 
its theft. His imagination had not gone 
beyond the point of attaining the end 
in view. In a vague way he had pic- 
tured a life, free from any disagreeable 
work or petty worry, somewhere away 
from New York, as the aftermath of 
obtaining this money, but he had not 
decided upon any definite place. 

His thoughts now centered upon his 
immediate get-away. Mentally he dis- 
missed the Pennsylvania Station as the 
point of exodus from the city; it was 
too near the post office. He might also 


encounter some chance acquaintance on 
his way to the Grand Central Terminal. 
After thinking a good deal he decided 
to leave the city by way of the Des- 


brosses Street ferry. He would cross 
over to Jersey: City and take any train 
west. Changing trains several times, he 
would finally drop off at any large city 
that might strike his fancy. <A small 
town he concluded, was out of the 
question; a stranger would be too no- 
ticeable and provoke too many ques- 
tions. 

It occurred to him suddenly that he 
had barely slept two hours. It was 
broad daylight outside. The evening 
would be more convenient, besides giv- 
ing him an ample enough start on the 
investigation that would be instituted 
after the nondelivery of the registered 
package had been reported to the postal 
authorities. Perfectly assured of his 
position Groomes felt in no particular 
hurry to get away. Rewrapping the 
money in its original papers he placed 
the package under his pillow, switched 
off the light and calmly got into bed. 

It was eight when he again awoke. 
Shaved and dressed, he packed his me- 


, by the dreary neighborhood. 


dium-sized suit case with the best of 
his scanty assortment of clothes, not 
forgetting his toothbrush and shaving 
outfit, The money went into a small 
brown, leather brief case, which it fitted 
compactly. He quit the room, leaving 
some old clothes behind him. On his 
way out he left the key at the clerk’s 
desk and paid for his room. 

Then he stepped into a near-by res- 
taurant and lunched, with the brief case 
in his lap. A short, slim, disreputable- 
looking figure, with the brim of a shape- 
less cap pulled low over his eyes, 
brushed past Groomes, as he came out 
of the restaurant, almost knocking the 
brief case from his hand. He caught 
a gleam of hungry eyes, as the man mut- 
tered something and slouched away. 

Groomes gripped the brief case more 
firmly, as he turned into West Hous- 
ton Street. His suit case was not heavy, 
and the evening was comfortably cool. 
He preferred walking the short distance 
to the ferry to taking the roundabout 
trolley way. He strode along briskly, 
breathing deep of the night air, glanc- 
ing neither to right nor left, his mind 
given over to a pleasant contemplation 
of the future. 

Further on, passing through a cheap 
residential section, he was brought back 
to realities by almost tripping over a 
baby carriage. A bulky woman shrilled 
at him in a foreign tongue as he hur- 
ried on. Depression presently came 
stealing over him, influenced, perhaps, 
Presently 
a feeling that he was being followed 
also took possession of him. At the 
corner he turned quickly and looked 
about. 

A man, greatly resembling in his gen- 
eral attire the person who had brushed 
against Groomes outside the restaurant, 
shuffled into a doorway down the street. 
No one appeared to be paying Groomes 
the slightest attention. People were go- 
ing by in both directions, intent upon 
their own affairs; a group lounged be- 
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fore a confectionery store; some chil- 
dren, out late, were playing noisily in 
the gutter; surely nothing to be wor- 
ried about. 

Though he looked around again sev- 
eral times and failed to observe any 
one following him, the impression that 
he was being watched still persisted. 
His uneasiness 4vas forcefully banished, 
and he became instantly alert as a hand 
was placed upon his arm. 

“Hello! What’s your hurry?’ It 
was Kettler speaking, Kettler, with a 
mirthless grin on his lips and a hard, 
mocking light in his eyes. 

Groomes, regarding him silently for 
a moment, saw there was no need of 
quibbling. It was evident that Ket- 
tler knew. Furthermore he saw that 
his partner was prepared to bargain. 





“What do you want?” inquired 
Groomes, and his voice was crisp and 
threatening. 


He did not stop or lessen his stride, 
but kept on, with Kettler, hand still on 
arm, keeping pace at his side. 

“Let’s turn in here,” suggested Ket- 
tler, as they reached the corner of 
Greenwich Street. “It looks quiet and 
lonesome, and we'll be able to talk 
things over undisturbed.” 

They turned to the left beneath the 
elevated structure and halted in the 
middle of the block. A faint illumina- 
tion reached them from the arc lights 
on the corner south and the elevated 
station on the corner north of the: 
The wall of a warehouse, broken by 
few windows, stretched close by. 
Across the street a billboard, covered 
with exaggerated theater notices, faced 
them, fronted by an orderly row of 
square cut successors of the 
ancient cobblestone. Red 
gleamed on several mounds of earth and 
sand, dotting the roadway. The street 
was scattered with the débris incidental 
to and always accumulating in the proc- 
ess of reconstruction. Between the 
ironwork and ties of the L overhead, 


stones, 


lanterns 
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thin, dark-blue patches of star-studded 
sky were visible. 

The silence which engulfed them was 
broken by Groomes’ repetition of his 
query: 

‘What do you want?” 

falf of what’s in that brief case,” 
said Kettler emphatically. 

“You seem quite certain of what is 
in it.” 

“IT am! I haven’t been camping on 
your trail since you left the P. O. this 
morning for nothing. Do you think I 
was blind to that changed address on 
the B. C. package? I admit I didn’t see 
your game at first, but it struck me as 
kind of promising, which is why I didn’t 
let on. I was hanging around the hotel 
entrance when that letter carrier came 
with the registered package, and make 
believe I wasn’t tickled to death to see 
you come out, after waiting around for 
‘most all day. I saw you huggin’ 
that brief case of yours in the beanery. 
There’s money in it, all right,” he con- 
cluded with finality, “and I want what’s 
coming to me.” 

“T thought before it was an accident, 
but I see now how you happened to 
come upon that Phily bag,” said 
Groonies, disregarding his partner’s de- 
‘Must have had an eye out for 


” 








mand. 
it yourself. 

“Yes, I had some idea of breaking 
open that bank package, taking out some 
dough and bluffing it through when it 
came to an investigation. They’d have 
tried to hinge it on me, I suppose, if 
I made out the B. C., but they’d have 
got nothing on me, unless they caught 
me red-handed, Might have been the 
clerks who handled it ahead of us, you 
know, who had taken it.” 

“But they would have the goods on 
me if I’m caught,” declared Groomes. 
“T’ll give you a thousand. I know you 
are going to stay right on the job. It 
vill be that much velvet to you. They 
haven't What do you 
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a thing on you. 


Say 
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“Look here!” began Kettler belliger- 
ently, raising his voice slightly. “You 
heard what I said! Half of what’s in 
that brief case! That’s all right about 
staying on the job, but I don’t expect 
to stay all my life on it—not the way 
I’m being treated.” 

Groomes saw he would have more 
trouble than he had expected. He low- 
ered his suit case to the ground before 
replying. 

“Be reasonable, Kettler!” he pleaded. 
“T’ll make it two thousand. I have to 
beat it and keep on the go. No risk 
in this business for you at all. Soft, 
I say!” 

“Soft, nothing! You getting away 
with about thirty thousand,” Kettler 
said, guessing with fair accuracy the 
amount of the money, “and giving me 
a measly two thousand. No, it won’t 
do. I’ve got to get half.” 

“Now, Kettler, listen to me,” replied 
Groomes insistently. “As I said, you 
are perfectly safe. You'll still be on 
the job, and you won’t be connected 
with this at all, while I have to keep 
on the dodge.”’ 

“That cuts no ice with me,” retorted 
Kettler. ‘I see you didn’t deny it was 
about thirty thousand dollars. I’d be 
a sucker to take less than fifteen thou- 
sand.” 

“No, J can’t give you anything like 
half. Two thousand is plenty. You 
didn’t help get this money.” 

“What if I didn’t help you get it? 
You forget that I could have darn soon 
stopped you from getting it. Come on, 
kick in and get done with it.” 

“Three thousand!” 

“Cut the argument! You know what 
want.” 

“Don’t be so obstinate! I'll make it 
five thousand. It’s more than you de- 
serve, and it’s my limit. I won’t give 
you a cent more. Be decent!” 


“ 





” 


’ 


— 


Be a fish, you mean,” said Kettier 
sneeringly. “You can’t get away with 
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a cent yourself, if I take a notion to 
stop you, and you can’t get rid of me 
with any five thousand, either. It’s 
fifty-fifty or nothing.” 

“Then you'll get nothing,” declared 
Groomes uncompromisingly. 

They stood eying each other angrily, 
Groomes, still gripping the brief case, 
towering slightly above his shorter ad- 
versary. 

With a kick that sent the suit case 
at their feet careening into the gutter, 
Kettler launched himself forward. 
Groomes ineffectually attempted to keep 
him off with one hand. They closed, 
Kettler striking repeatedly with both his 
fists. Groomes, still retaining the brief 
case, attempting a clinch. For a mo- 
ment they swayed on the curb, then 
tripped and fell. 

The brief case was wrenched from 
Groomes’ hand as they struck the 
ground, They rolled about, first one 
and then the other uppermost, arms and 
legs interlocked, biting, kicking, tearing 
at each other until they were both pant- 
ing and breathless. Finally they broke 
loose and staggered to their feet, breath- 
ing hard and glaring hatred. Overhead 
a train thundered by. 

Presently Groomes rushed forward, 
missing a wild swing and catching a 
blow on his chin, which sent him 
sprawling to the gutter. His hand, com- 
ing in contact with a large segment of 
broken cobblestone, closed instinctively 
around it. 

Kettler charged upon him, as he 
scampered to his feet, and Groomes, 
stepping nimbly aside, brought his arm 
down, with the stone still tightly 
clutched in his fingers, in a wide are 
that ended with a sickening thud, ab- 
ruptly and forcefully, on Kettler’s head. 

Kettler’s knees doubled under him, 
and he sank slowly to the ground, his 
face on the pavement haloed with a 
crimson pool. His body, half on the 
sidewalk and half in the gutter, was a 
silent, inert heap. He was dead. 











IV. 


Groomes picked up his hat, dusted it 
abstractedly and placed it upon his head. 
Slowly collecting his thoughts he stared 
down at the dead body. 

The provocation and aim of the fight 
had been lost sight of in the thick of 
the struggle. He had only known an 
overpowering desire to inflict pain, to 
wound, to kill. The culmination of his 
efforts left him momentarily stunned. 
He cringed to an elevated pillar, as the 
situation came back to him with a rush. 
But a cautious glance at his surround- 
ings reassured him. 

It was a business district, normally 
deserted at that time of night, and the 
disrepair of the street had further fa- 
vored him. Their struggle, carried on 
with ferocity, but in silence, had at- 
tracted no one to the scene. Some one, 
however, he thought, might pass at any 
minute. Delay was dangerous. 

In a hasty survey of the ground 
around the murdered man his eyes took 
in his open suit case and its scattered 
contents, a few old newspapers and 
some stones. A more careful scrutiny 
failed to reveal any sign of the brief 
case. In a growing panic he overturned 
his suit case and brushed his clothes 
and papers aside. 

He circled around his dead partner, 
groping along the ground in the dim 
light. His panic increased with every 
passing second that his search remained 
unrewarded. When he reached a radius 
beyond which he was certain the brief 
case could not have fallen, he circled 
around again, closing in on the center. 
Here he stood, staring stupidly down 
at the dead man, dread fear clutching 
at his heart. 

What, he wondered dully, could have 
happened to the brief case containing 
the money? He was startled by a sud- 
den recollection of the slouching indi- 
vidual, the man with the hungry eyes 
concealed by the brim of a shapeless 
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cap, who had brushed by him on Broad- 
way. Groomes felt positive now that 
the man who had shuffled into that 
doorway on West Houston Street had 
been the same person. The man, fol- 
lowing him with the intention of way- 
laying him, must have been close by 
when the fight with Kettler had started. 
Perhaps the man had even heard the 
wrangling preceding it and had waited 
hopefully for a chance to mix in. Or, 
maybe, while they were rolling about, 
the fellow had crept up unnoticed and 
simply grabbed the first thing at hand, 
and then had silently melted with the 
brief case into the night. 

A needle in a haystack would not be 
as elusive as that man would be when 
he discovered the extent of his fortu- 
nate theft. He was undoubtedly far 
away by now, and any attempt to find 
him would be useless. 

It was the only way Groomes could 
account for the disappearance of the 
contents of the registered package 
which he had stolen, and for which he 
had committed murder. His conclu- 
sions left him with the conviction that 
the money was lost to him beyond re- 
covery. 

He dug into his pockets and brought 
out a few soiled bills and some small 
change. He counted seven dollars and 
sixty-eight cents. It was every cent 
he had in the world. He had taken no 
money from the registered package be- 
fore packing it in the brief case. At 
the time he had not thought about the 
matter of traveling expenses. What, 
he asked himself, could he do? He had 
few acquaintances and no friends; 
there was no one to whom he could 
appeal to for aid. 

In obtaining the registered package 
he had left a broad trail behind him. 
Once reported missing, it would be 
traced surely and quickly to the Mer- 
chant Hotel. The postman had re- 
tained the B. C. when delivering the 
package, and it was now filed away and 
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on record at the post office. There 
was no earthly possibility that the post- 
office inspector might be unable to de- 
termine who first misdirected and later 
receipted for the package. At the latest 
an investigation would be started within 
three days, and, once begun, a few 
hours would suffice to get to the bottom 
of the matter. But with Kettler dead, 
and his body certain to be discovered 
before morning, the hunt for him would 
begin to-morrow. How far could he 
get on seven dollars and sixty-eight 
cents? And after that, what? 

He pictured his apprehension and his 
incarceration behind bars; he visualized 
the public trial and the mental torture 
he would undergo. All for what? He 
couldn’t escape the only answer possi- 
ble under the circumstances, the electric 
chair! : 

It decided him. 

With a gesture of repugnance he 
tossed away the money in his hand. 
The coins rang out on the still air, 
as they hit the ground; then all was 
quiet again except for the ever-present, 
distant, rumbling noises of the city. 

For the second time that day he 
pulled out his pocketknife and opened 
its sharp,.single blade. He hesitated 
for a moment, while he silently cursed 
the dead man at his feet. Then he 


rolled up the sleeve on his left arm and 
slashed his wrist once, severing the 
artery. 

He dropped the knife and gripped 
his left forearm with his right hand, 
as he watched the crimson stream spurt 
forth and drip to the sidewalk. He was 
slightly surprised at the lack of pain. 
Shortly a feeling of languor and weari- 
ness slowly invaded him, and he was 
seized with an irresistible desire to lie 
down. He felt strangely light-headed 
and was the least bit annoyed when an- 
other train clattered by on the elevated 
overhead. 

Feebly he put out his hands to steady 
and balance himself, preparatory to low- 
ering his body. But his muscles re- 
fused to function properly; he swayed 
and clutched spasmodically at empty air, 
as he pitched forward. He brought up 


against the body of Kettler, lying half 
on the sidewalk and half in the gut- 
ter; the force of his fall rolled it com- 
pletely into the gutter. 

And there, against the curb, where’ 


all this time it had been hidden under- 
neath the dead body, Groomes, before 
his mind became a blank, and with the 
grinding of the elevated train still rack- 
ing his eardrums, caught one compre- 
hensive, agonizing glimpse of the leather 
brief case. 
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OUTLAW KILLED IN WICHITA 


DWARD C. ADAMS, one of the most feared criminals of the Southwest, 

was killed recently in the center of the business district of Wichita, Kansas, 
after a stirring battle with three detectives. 

Under life sentence for murder and indeterminate sentence for bank robbery, 


wanted 


1 in connection with dozens of bank lootings, holdups, and depredations, 


Adams fought for his life to the last. Cornered in a garage, he shot and wounded 
two of his pursuers, one mortally, before he was himself killed. 
The desperado first came into prominence in the criminal world several years 


ago as a member of the notorious Major band of bank robbers. 


After committing 


a series of bank robberies, Adams and the two Major brothers were sentenced 


to life imprisonment in Jefferson City, Missouri, 
He was captured near Goddard last spring and went to the 


Adams escaped. 


for a murder in Kansas Citv. 


Kansas penitentiary for bank robbery, but escaped shortly afterward. 
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[MON TRAPP, the pawnbro- 
S ker, peered critically through 

the smoky window of his shop 

in Broome Street. He ob- 
served that sunlight lay broadly upon 
the street, enlivening the drab aspects 
of that East Side thoroughfare and 
making it appear for the moment as 
something beautiful. 

He opened the door. A soft breeze 
flung itself into the musty confines of 
the shop and rattled a newspaper that 
lay on a counter near the door. The 
breeze smote the old man’s face, gently, 
playfully, and brought thereto a wistful 
smile. He breathed deeply. The avari- 
cious glitter fled from his eyes, and his 
face took on something quite different 
than had been wrought there by years of 
pawnbroking among the very poor, and 
long dealing with the underworld. 

The pawnbroker was not incapable of 
wholesome emotion, and for a few min- 
utes he stood in his doorway as an old 
man grateful for such a rare spring day. 
He felt a sense of loneliness, a vague 
and unaccountable yearning, and some- 
how a curious mixture of remorse at be- 
ing so very old and a momentary ex- 
hilaratiorr of youth. In one moment he 
felt capable of achieving a long journey 
into immense solitudes, and in the next 
regret for having permitted age to cheat 
him of such a delight. Simon Trapp 
didn’t know that he was smitten by 
“spring fever,” as old men and young 


have been since the first winter broke 
up. 

At any rate, the sparkling sunlight 
and the gentle breeze of that particular 
day, from the point of view in that 
pawnbroking establishment, had a mar- 
velous effect—for the old man decided 
to take a walk. He so announced to 
“Puggie” Rooks, his young protégé and 
assistant. 

“It’s such a fine day, Puggie. 
I'll take a walk.” 

Mr. Rooks was amazed. “A walk!” 

“Uh-huh—just down the street.” 

Now the young man knew that Simon 
Trapp engaged in numerous enterprises. 
It was often necessary for messages to 
be carried and errands to be run, but 
heretofore these missions had fallen to 
Puggie Rooks. Simon Trapp some- 
times ventured from his shop and from 
his living quarters in the rear of the 
shop, but usually in the dark hours of 
night. His very catitiousness in this 
respect accounted perhaps for the fact 
that the police never had even suspected 
the old man, let alone trapped him. He 
had a horror of meeting crooks outside 
his shop, though he often sent Puggie 
to these men. Puggie couldn’t believe 
that Simon Trapp was going out on 
business, and the idea that he was going 
out merely for a walk was equally as- 
tounding. 

“T’ll go for you,” the young man vol- 
unteered. 
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“Huh!” the pawnbroker grumbled. 
“What good’ll it do me for you to take 
a walk? I s’pose I should get plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine by you taking a 
walk.” 

“Oh! You ain’t goin’ no place in par- 
tic’lar, eh?” 

“No. I should just take a walk. It’s 
such a fine day.” 

But his departure could not be accom- 
plished without more or less ceremony. 
There was the matter of dressing for 
the street: Mr. Trapp was induced tq 
array himself in a more presentable suit 
of clothes than that which he wore in 
the shop. It was a black suit, like his 
old one, but it wasn’t so wrinkled and 
baggy. There was the question of a 
clean collar, too; upon which Puggie 
Rooks insisted, and in which he was 
finally victorious. The old man held his 
protesting chin in the air while his 
youthful assistant tied into a careful 
bow an unsoiled black necktie. The 
marvelous effect of that day in spring 
can best be appreciated when it is re- 
corded that Puggie Rooks induced the 
pawnbroker to comb his beard. 

“T ain’t going to no wedding. I’m 
just taking a walk,” the old man cried; 
but his tormentor was unyielding. 

Simon Trapp was sent forth at length, 
dustless and combed, and clad in a frock 
coat and hat whose somber antiquity 
lent him an aspect of venerability. He 
proceeded’ slowly, humbly, to the 
Bowery, and there turned southward. 

The roaring of the elevated railway, 
the clattering of truck wheels over cob- 
blestones, the clang of street cars, and 
the eddying throngs produced in the 
aged head of the pawnbroker a bewil- 
dering din. But he kept bravely on- 


ward, for he knew of quieter places, and 
to him this walk was somehow an ad- 
venture. He was seized by the emotions 
of a runaway boy, of a sailor aboard a 
tramp vessel who has no idea of the 
seas he will roam or the lands he will 
touch before the year is gone, of a 


happy vagabond without destination and 
without urge except to be moving—and 
he marveled to find himself in such a 
frame of mind. 

At Pell Street he turned off the Bow- 
ery, away from clamoring traffic. Yet 
he found himself still in a throng. It 
was a quieter throng, however ; a throng 
of sandaled Chinese for the most part, 
who didn’t crowd against him. In this 
street there were no wildly gesticulating 
groups, no shrill jabber—for the busi- 
ness of Chinatown is not conducted in 
the manner of the Bowery. In Pell 
Street, too, there is a courtesy between 
pedestrians which isn’t found along the 
broader pavements of the Bowery. 
Simon Trapp, in Pell Street, wasn’t el- 
bowed and shouldered. In fact, the 
right-of-way was accorded him and men 
stepped from his path, for old men com- 
mand respect in Chinatown. 

He felt easier in mind, and his imagi- 
nation began to play. How many deni- 
zens of this district, white and yellow, 
had worked for him? How many of 
his enterprises had in some form or 
other touched this district? He was 
linked to the district in countless ways, 
that is, to its darker aspects. He. and 
Chinatown had their common secrets; 
they were wrapped up in each other. 
There .were Chinese and white men 
there that he knew. He passed the shop 
of an old Oriental whom he knew as 
well as any man in the world, and with 
whom he had momentous secrets, but 
he did not pause. This wasn’t Simon 
Trapp’s visiting day. He wanted to 
meet no friend, and above all he wanted 
to meet no enemy—and he had both in 
Chinatown. 

So he proceeded to Mott Street, which 
was broader, and formed a wider net 
for the sunlight which somehow had 
got into his soul, At the Church of the 
Transfiguration, which stands on the 
boundary between Chinatown and Little 
Italy, he turned off Mott Street and 
down the hill to Mulberry Street. He 
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found a bench in the park that borders 
Mulberry Bend, and there sat down to 
rest and meditate. 

It was quiet there. The chief in- 
gredients of noise and turmoil in Little 
Italy were in school. A few dark-eyed 
women presided over baby carriages at 
scattered points in the park, but none 
near the old man. He was alone and 
peaceful. 

Presently the wandering eye of Simon 
Trapp fell on a window sign along the 
“Bend,” across from where he sat—a 
sign reading “Pietro Casione.” That 
was all, yet it was sufficient to bring a 
shock to the pawnbroker. The business 
of Pietro Casione needed no lettering on 
the window to make itself known—that 
is, the ostensible business—for the dis- 
play inside the window did that. It was 
a window fulf of bottled beverages, 
which, to suit the times, were warranted 
by their labels to be nonalcoholic. The 
bottles were dusty, as though they had 
been there a very long time, and they 
appeared dull and stupid, as though they 
had an idea they would be there a very 
much longer time. It isn’t likely that 
they felt themselves in any great de- 
mand in the establishment of Pietro 
Casione, and had doggedly settled them- 
selves to the task of lending an air of 
respectability and innocence to the place. 

3ut Simon Trapp gazed not at the 
camouflage of kickless bottles. His 
eyes, drawn into a bitter squint, were 
riveted on the words, “Pietro Casione.” 
His face had turned hard, and malevo- 
lence, hatred gleamed at every point 
of his countenance. 

This outward manifestation, however, 
was transitory. It was occasioned by 
the first shock, and passed almost as 
quickly as it came. But there remained 
inwardly all the force of the first re- 
vulsion, an upheaval that had supplanted 
the gentle contemplation of spring with 
something virulent and cruel. Mr. 
Trapp’s emotion took the form of re- 
flection. 


“It’s been eighteen years. Is he liv- 
ing yet? Pietro Casione living, as old 
as heis? But I guess he ain’t no older’n 
me. No, just about as old as me. I 
forget. I’m an old man, too. Maybe, 
being old, I should feel different about 
Pietro Casione; but I don’t. I hate 
him! Eighteen years is a long time, but 
I hate him just the same. 

“And I should know that his place 
was here, at Mulberry Bend; for he had 
that saloon then. Maybe I should move 
away from here. Why? I ain’t afraid 
of Pietro Casione. He cheated me 
eighteen years ago; cheated me, and 
bragged about it. He’s an old crook! 
He mixed up with the crooks, like—like 
I did; and I bet he does right now, too. 
He never liked me, used to make fun of 
me, and laugh with his white teeth. But 
I bet he ain’t got them nice teeth. now, 
and I bet his pretty complexion is wrin- 
kled, and maybe he stoops, like me. 

“He cheated me in that deal, and 
when I told him about it, he laughed, 
and bragged, and called me names—oh, 
my! Oh, my! Such names—— I hate 
him! And he pushed me down, too— 
pushed me in a corner right in my own 
house. I ain’t a coward, but I was 
afraid of Pietro Casione; such a long, 
slim knife that he carried. He ain’t a 
brave man. Never did I see a brave 
man that always carried a long, slim 
knife. But he got the best of me, and 
here is his saloon yet; just the same, I 
bet—even if it is pro’bition—a place 
where the bad crooks hang out, and 
drink, and fight with long, slim knives. 
Maybe he says he runs a soft drink 
place, but I know, I know i 

As though in support of Simon 
Trapp’s mental accusation against Pie- 
tro Casione, the swinging doors of the 
saloon across the way parted, and a long, 
gaunt man sagged into the street. 

Whereupon Simon Trapp received 
another shock. The man was an ac- 
quaintance of his, a character known in 
the underworld as “Bones” Piper. He 
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was as loose as a string of beads, even 
sober, and now the task of locomotion 
presented numerous perils. But the con- 
traband liquor of Pietro Casione hadn’t 
entirely robbed Mr. Piper of a sense of 
location and direction, and he knew that 
directly across the street were park 
benches. The appeal of a park bench 
undoubtedly was strong, for Bones 
Piper succeeded by a masterful effort 
in jingling himself across the street. 

Simon Trapp feared to move, lest the 
very movement should attract the gaze 
of Bones Piper. The old man sat rig- 
idly, his face turned away, and with a 
dumb prayer in his heart that Piper 
would pass him by. 

“Well, well — Shimon — Shimon 
Strapp!” cried Mr. Piper; and Simon 
Trapp knew that he was in for it. 

The pawnbroker very easily could 
have departed. Old as he was, he could 
have won in a walking contest that day 
with Bones Piper. But such a course 
would have angered Mr. Piper, and that 
would never do. It was one of the un- 
pleasant parts of Simon Trapp’s life 
that he often had to be gentle when it 
would have been much easier to have 
acted his feelings. 

“Shimon, I’m _ s’prished — dum- 
founded! S’ far from home—whasha 
matter, Shimon, old boy?’ Mr. Piper 
collapsed into a seat beside the pawn- 
broker. 

“I was just taking a walk. I should 
be going home, now,” the old man re- 
joined. 

“Home! Home wash never like 
thish, Shimon—shay not! R’minds me, 
Shimon, I ain’t got no home.” 

“That’s too bad. I should give you 
money enough for you to get a room if 
maybe you wouldn’t buy no more drinks 
with it.” 

“Thash all right, Shimon. You'll buy 
me a room, and be glad to do it. But 
lishen, I’m awake, ain’t I—I ain't 
dreamin’? You're Shimon Strapp and 
I'm Bones Piper—and we’re here to- 
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gether on thish bench, ain’t we? Thash 
all on the level, ain’t it?” 

Mr. Piper’s melancholy countenance 
twisted into a fierce grimace as he closed 
one eye tightly and gazed rigidly, 
searchingly, into the face of the pawn- 
broker with the other. 

“It’s ail right,” Mr. Trapp assured 
him; “I’m Simon Trapp, and you’re 
3ones Piper, and we’re here side by 
side.” 

Mr. Piper meditated upon this aston- 
ishing fact with the gravest of faces, 
and then burst into a thick, horrible 
laugh, a hoarse rumble that emanated 
from somewhere deep within and es- 
caped his iips in a volley of rasping 
chuckles. When a brooding, melancholy 
man is flung into the throes of laughter, 
the result is sad indeed. 

“Sh!” warned the pawnbroker. 

Mr. Piper’s face lengthened. ‘“Thish’s 
funny—funniest shing I ever see. Jush 
get my bishness all done, and take a few 
drinks wond’rin’ where I’m goin’ ped- 
dle my bishness, and run bang againsh 
Shimon Strapp!” 

He showed symptoms of another 
laugh, and the affrighted pawnbroker 
hastened to urge: “Let’s you and me 
get away from here, away from that 
saloon there, and we can talk.” 

“You bet!” Bones Piper hastened to 
agree. “Besh shing we can do. Get 
away from Cashione’s s’loon.” 

There was a hint of business, and a 
hint of Pietro Casione, in the words and 
manner of his companion, and Simon 
Trapp’s interest quickened. He con- 
voyed Mr. Piper to a far corner of the 
park, and they sat down on a bench 
far removed from other benches and to 
which unseen approach could not be 
made if one were halfway watchful. 
Upon that bench a singular chain of 
circumstances were unfolded by Bones 
Piper. 

“You shay you'll buy me a room,” 
said Mr. Piper. “Gesh you will buy 
me a room! You'll buy me a home, an 
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estate, when I’m through talkin’, and 
don’t forget that, Shimon Strapp. Pete 
Cashione’s got a soft-drink place over 
there. But all hish soft drinks’re in the 
window. Nobody drinks that stuff. 
Them drinks in the window’re so soft 
the bartender couldn’t knock a man 
down with the bottle. But he’s got 
other bottles, and he’s gettin’ rich.” 

Whereupon Bones Piper, in a rather 
rambling fashion, related the details of 
a certain enterprise on which he had 
been working, and the successful results 
thereof. It had to do with the safe-of 
Pietro Casione, which, with his big busi- 
ness in hard liquors and the astounding 
profits thereof, had become a treasure 
box of exciting value. Thousands of 
dollars at times were in the old safe of 
Pietro Casione, for, in addition to his 
saloon, he also dealt in liquor in case 
lots and truck lots. He was an agent 
with widespread activities, and not the 
wisest man in the world when it came 
to handling money. 

Bones Piper, whose work in the un- 
derworld was that of a “snoop,” had ob- 
tained the combination to Pietro Casi- 
one’s safe. The task had required weeks 
of patient watchfulness, often discour- 
aging ; but that very day, two hours pre- 
viously, Mr. Piper had obtained the 
final figure in the combination. Then, 
in celebration thereof, he got drunk in 
the place he proposed to rob, or lead 
others to rob. 

Mr. Piper was not a burglar. He 
knew scarcely anything of the science 
of breaking and entering. He had 
planned on taking in with him a burglar, 
a man who could gain access to the sa- 
loon of Pietro Casione. The place was 
so situated, there on the open street and 
with only a blind alley in the rear, that 
the safe couldn’t be blown. Overhead 
lived a score of families, and the upper 
stories of adjoining buildings were 
crowded with tenement dwellers. A 
“noisy” job was out of the question, 
for a hubbub would be raised almost be- 
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fore the echo of an explosion died 
away. 

Trained burglars know the effect of 
an explosion in the Italian districts of 
any city. Shrieks of “Black hand!” fol- 
low immediately, and the streets swarm 
with a terror-stricken mob. They leap 
from windows often, and jam into the 
alleys. A burglar has a fine chance if 
he has been so foolish as to blow a safe 
in the Italian quarter! When such safes 
are blown, wise burglars select business 
establishments that are not surrounded 
by tenement dwellers. 

But, with the combination to the safe, 
the robbery of Pietro Casione was re- 
duced to the task of breaking into the 
building, and Simon Trapp knew scores 
of men who could do that quite simply. 

The hatred of eighteen years led Si- 
mon Trapp to seize this opportunity 
with an avidity that surprised Bones 
Piper. Bones knew the pawnbroker 
fairly well, knew how cold and calculat- 
ing he was in dealing with a “snoop,” 
who isn’t exactly the most respected 
man in the underworld. The man who 
engages in “snooping” usually hasn’t the 
courage to engage in actual thievery, 
and he runs no chances at all. He can't 
be arrested for studying a building or a 
safe or anything else, providing he does 
it with an innocent air, and the most he 
can fear at any time is being picked up 
on suspicion. Nothing can be proved 
against him if he deals with thieves 
who won’t- squeal in the event that they 
fall themselves. The “snoop” isn’t on 
hand when the actual robbery takes 
place, and his trade is regarded by the 
actual robbers as something necessary in 
the general scheme of crime, but as a 
trade more or less contemptible. 

The profits of snooping, of course, 
are not large. The big money is de- 
manded by brokers in crime, such as 
Simon Trapp, and the thieves them- 
selves, and the snoop has to content 
himself with whatever he can get on the 
spot; for he usually sells his “plant” at 
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once, and has nothing more to do either 
with the success or failure of the job. 

And the snoop has his reputation to 
protect. He must not obtain money by 
trickery. The information he sells must 
be accurate, unless he cares nothing at 
all about further sales and has an utter 
disregard for his personal safety. 

“T’ll give you a thousand dollars for 
that combination,” said Simon Trapp, 
at the conclusion of Bones Piper’s reve- 
lations. 

Mr. Piper had expected about five 
hundred, so the transaction was soon 
completed, Simon Trapp having first 
satisfied himself, on the solemn assur- 
ances of the snoop, that his methods ob- 
viated the chance of his having made a 
mistake. It seems that Piper time after 
time peered over the shoulder of Pietro 
Casione when the old man opened his 
safe. Time and again he got nothing 
for his pains, but number by number 
he pieced the combination together. Be- 
ing a regular patron, he had opportun- 
ity, and he had done no heavy drinking 
until that very day. 

Simon Trapp, from past experiences, 
had confidence in Bones Piper as a 
snoop. 

The money was paid on the spot, for 
Simon Trapp had his wallet with him. 
The pawnbroker always carried a large 
sum of money on his person, sometimes 
as much as five thousand dollars. The 
actual possession of money, the feeling 
that it was always with him, was ex- 
tremely soothing; and the habit had its 
roots now in the years, and was in 
strange contrast to his other forms of 
prudence and caution. 

In return for one thousand dollars, 
Simon Trapp received from Bones 
Piper a slip of paper on which was writ- 
ten the combination to Pietro Casione’s 
safe. A brief glance at the figures and 
at the words “right,” “left,” and 
“twice,” which had been written there 
also, confirmed Mr. Piper’s affirmation 
that he had done the task while sober. 
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The figures and the letters were regu- 
larly formed. 

They parted. Simon Trapp was in 
high spirits and left the park in a pre- 
occupied frame of mind. Eighteen 
years he had waited! A deep slumber- 
ing hatred had been fanned into flame. 
The old man crossed Baxter Street and 
didn’t notice that his footsteps were 
leading him farther away from home, 
that he was leaving the park on the bor- 
der opposite that by which he had en- 
tered. He found himself in Franklin 
Street. 

Ahead lay the intersection of Center 
Street. Just beyond a covered bridge 
spanned [I'ranklin Street, a bridge con- 
necting two buildings. It was the 
“Bridge of Sighs.” One of the build- 
ings was the Criminal Courts Building, 
the other the Tombs! 

A tremor, cold and appalling, rippled 
up and down Simon Trapp’s spine. The 
Tombs! 

He stopped dead still in the street and 
stared. One full side of the wall was 
visible, the grim abutment of a cell 
block, and a frowning tower, which 
peered downward with a terrifying as- 
pect. In the street lay a pool of sun- 
light, pierced by the shadow of that 
tower, like a portentous finger pointing 
straight his way. 

Simon Trapp shuddered. Not in 
years had he beheld the Tombs, but al- 
most every day of his life he had heard 
something about it, of men that were in- 
side it, of men being released—some- 
thing, some incident trivial or important 
which had to do with his affairs or the 
affairs of friends. With it, like China- 
town, he had an association, but the 
Tombs stood as a symbol of his great- 
est enemy, the law. 

What an enemy! The grim prison 
appeared as something invulnerable, re- 
morseless, and infinitely patient, some- 
thing that would endure forever and 
wait an extraordinarily long time, if 
necessary, but would yet claim its due. 
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Simon Trapp did not think in figures, 
or in metaphor, yet he knew that behind 
those walls he belonged, and was terri- 
fied by the thought that perhaps some 
day he would land there. 

But he had always known that. He 
had played with that chance every day 
for many years, and in a way the ad- 
venture of it had appealed to him. What 
a foolish old man he was to be appalled 
by the mere sight of a prison! It was 
childish, and not at all like him. He 
grinned and surveyed the tower with a 
calmer eye. His gaze roamed upward 
—barred windows, everywhere barred 
windows; a veritable maze of them in 
the cell block. 

His gloomy fancy persisted. He felt 
that imprisonment was the worst fate 
that could possibly overtake a man. It 
was more horrible to meditate upon than 
devastating sickness, physical pain, or 
even death. Long had he felt thus, long 
had that dread lain in his heart; but it 
had been numb, like a dull ache, scarcely 
felt at times, and always unheeded in 
the constant strife for money. 

Yet he wasn’t moved to change his 
ways. A determination to redouble his 
caution and to strengthen his lines of 
protection was the outgrowth of Simon 
Trapp’s sight of the Tombs. 

A picture of himself behind one of 
those barred windows flashed across his 
fancy; he muttered “Ugh!” and turned 
away hurriedly. On the way home he 
thought of the Tombs as a dreadful 
place to send a friend, and a delightful 
place to send an enemy. 

A few days later, at night, there vis- 
ited Simon Trapp, in his rooms at the 
rear of the Broome Street pawnshop, 
one Walter Finley, a dapper young man 
in whom Mr. Trapp had the greatest 
confidence. Mr. Finley was what is 
known in the underworld as a “free 
trader,” that is, he specialized in no one 
line. 

He was adept at many things, includ- 
ing plain and fancy burglary. He was 
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a good man “in front of the cage,” a 
passer of forged or altered checks, 
“sour paper,” as it is called. He could 
warble a few good notes as a confidence 
man. But one thing at which he par- 
ticularly excelled, and at which he liked 
to work, was the delicate task of “dick 
baiting.” By that is meant the extrac- 
tion of information from police head- 
quarters and police circles in general. 
By a subtle process known only to him- 
self, he wormed information out of 
“dicks”—detectives. Many of them 
thought he was their friend. It wasn’t 
suspected that he was a crook. He was 
thought to be a young gentleman of 
wit and a knack at cards and dice, and 
in return for trivial and often worthless 
information about gambling dives and 
questionable resorts, he got valuable in- 
formation about police activities in 
larger phases of crime. 

Crooks knew him to be a man upon 
whom real crooks could depend, and 
they so trusted and respected him. He 
was a valuable man and had come into 
contact with Simon Trapp on more than 
one occasion. 

A few days previously he had held 
conversation with the pawnbroker upon 
a certain business matter and had agreed 
to do a little job for him. Mr. Finley, 
dressed and groomed faultlessly, as 
usual, sat in Simon Trapp’s living room. 

“Simon,” said he, “I have rather a 
curious incident to report, and one 
which I have no doubt will give you 
pleasure, if I understand a certain thing 
rightly, and know anything at all about 
Simon Trapp, which I think I do.” He 
smiled, like a bearer of good news, and 
resumed: “A few days ago we arranged 
the details of a job you wished me to 
do. As matters stand, I am, to-morrow 
night, to effect unlawful entry into the 
business establishment of one Pietro 
Casione, and as quickly thereafter as 
possible to make away feloniously with 
the contents of a safe belonging to the 
said Casione, which, if everything goes 
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right, will be against the peace and dig- 
nity of the State of New York. So far, 
so good. It is a simple piece of work, 
in view of the combination you have 
given me, and a task which I have con- 
sented to do more to please you than for 
the profits thereof. 

“Of course, there will be money in 
that safe—three or four thousand dol- 
lars; no more, and perhaps less. We 
are to split even, and the prospects are 
not calculated to lift me entirely off my 
feet. In fact, I wouldn’t monkey with 
it at all except as a favor to you. You 
told me something about having trouble 
with Pietro Casione, eigliteen or forty- 
eight years ago, and your manner led 
me to believe that you have a grudge to 
settle with him. You want to tap his 
safe, because you know he loves money 
as well as you, and you think the loss 
of that money will hurt him as much as 
he hurt you, years and years ago. But 
I should like to inquire, Simon, just how 
deeply you hate the aforesaid Pietro 
Casione ?” 

The face of Simon Trapp, which 
throughout had held a smile of pleasant 
and eager expectancy, turned dark. 

“Hate him! I hate him worse— 
worse’n anybody in the world!” 

Finley lifted his brows. “As bad as 
all that ?”’ 

“Well,” the old man rejoined in a 
softer tone, “there’s other fellows that 
I don’t like maybe no better, but I hate 
him pretty bad.” 

“Um,” Mr. Finley mused. “Well, 
then, I think I have a plan to do the job 
up right, and without nearly so much 
trouble.” He studied the pawnbroker. 
“I got a tip to-day,” he went on, “that 
Pietro Casione is in bad. He’s been 
flying pretty high and handsome with 
his liquor business. He’s been making 
big money, and now the government is 
about to intervene, after a policy of 
watchful waiting. They've him 
trapped. To-morrow Pietro Casione 
will close a deal for the delivery of four 
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thousand dollars’ worth of liquor to 
some people in Brooklyn. It isn’t a big 
deal for Pete Casione, but it’s the deal 
that will throw him overboard, because 
he'll be paid in marked money—in big 
bills, but every one of them marked, 
I get a tip on it, casually, from a de- 
tective friend of mine, who, of course, 
doesn’t know that I have a particular 
interest in Pietro Casione. I dug into 
it deeper and got the whole plan of ac- 
tion. 

“The money will be paid to Casione 
late to-morrow afternoon. He’s got no 
chance to bank it until next morning. 
Naturally he'll put it in his safe. Now, 
the government won't swoop on him 
until next day, after delivery of the 
liquor. They won't have a clear case! 
against him until he delivers the goods. 
A detective will be on hand when he 
opens his place the next morning. The 
detective, who will pose as a customer, 
will watch to see that Pete doesn’t re- 
move the marked money, or to watch 
where he puts it. ‘When he gets a tip 
that the liquor has been delivered, he 
will take Mr. Casione and the marked 
money, and, take it from me, Pete is in 
bad. It will be a trip for him; not a 
fine. 

“Now wouldn’t it have been sad if I 
hadn’t learned all these things? Sup- 
posing I had gone ahead and robbed 
Pietro Casione to-morrow night—taken 
that marked money out of his safe? 
Don’t you see, l’d have done him the 
biggest favor imaginable, and he’d prob- 
ably have hugged both of us if he had 
learned the facts. His arrest would be 
a tip, and when they didn’t find the 
marked money he’d still be free. The 
incident would serve as a warning to 
him. Perhaps the government never 
could get him into another trap. It cer- 
tainly would be worth a whole safe full 
of money to him! 

“T don’t think Casione is a regular 
guy, Simon. The boys don’t look on 
him as such. If they did, we wouldn't 








have planned to rob him in the first 
place, and it would be our duty to tip 
him off now. In that case, I say let 
events take their course. You'll get 
your revenge by leaving the marked 
money in the safe. I know you won't 
mind handing me something for the in- 
formation I have brought you.” 

The pawnbroker lapsed into a pro- 
‘found reverie. Malevolence, joy, dubi- 
ous misgiving flashed and passed over 
his old face. He admitted to himself 
that personal financial profit had not en- 
tered into this enterprise. His sole ob- 
ject was to make Pietro Casione lose 
something—suffer. Here was a chance 
to inflict suffering of an enduring na- 
ture, for Pietro Casione was an old man, 
and Simon Trapp had an idea what a 
jail sentence, and particularly a prison 
sentence, meant to an old man. It 
meant the end. He fought a battle 
within himself, counting the financial 
side of it carefully, reckoning upon 
every joyous heartthrob he would get, 
and viewing the matter from all angles. 
Presently he made a decision. 

“T got a scheme,” he announced. “To- 
morrow night you go ahead and rob 
Pietro Casione’s safe, just like we fixed 
it to do.” a 

“But I thought,’ Walter Tinley 
urged, “that you would jump at this 
chance for real revenge.” 

“Listen, Walter—you do this for me, 
eh, like a good boy; and I won't forget 
you. I can’t tell you all that goes on 
inside this old head of mine, but I know 
that I should want Pietro Casione’s safe 
robbed to-morrow night. You'll do it 
—eh, Walter?” 

“Why, of course I’ve agreed to do it, 
and I shall do it.” 

“That’s a good boy, Walter, and I 
won't forget you!” 


He did it. 
Walter Finley laid the stolen money 
on the table. It was three o’clock in the 
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morning, and Simon Trapp had waited ° 
up for him. 

“It was easy,” said Finley. “The 
back window; and the combination was 
right.” He counted the money. “Five 
thousand twenty dollars. This four 
thousand dollars, two thousands and 
twenty hundreds, is the marked money, 
I suppose. It seems to be in a bunch, 
Well, we don’t care about the markings, 
The bills aren’t marked very plain, at 
least I can’t see any marks. It won't 
make any difference to us. They can't 
find it, and we'll scatter it a little at a 
time. You take the thousand-dollar bills, 
Simon, and let me have the hundreds. 
You can plant ’em, five years if neces- 
sary.” 

“Sure! I don’t mind marked money, 
as long as it ain’t been marked to trap 
me. It’s a fine piece of work, Walter.” 

Finley surveyed the pawnbroker 
thoughtfully, gravely. “I don’t get you 
at all, Simon. You’re a funny old 
geezer. Now, what satisfaction do you 
get out of this, except a measly roll of 
bills, if you feel as you say you do 
about Pietro Casione? ,You’ve saved 
him to-night.” 

“T hate him!” the old man cried, and 
then proceeded more quietly. “I ain’t 
just satisfied—exactly ; and still I feel 
better. You’re a young man, Walter, 
and you don’t know what it is to be 
afraid of a jail. You'll come to that 
when you get old, when you got years 
and years behind you. You'll get so it’s 
on your mind a lot, when you know it’s 
coming to you, and it’ll be terrible, I tell 
you! I ain’t afraid to die, I ain’t afraid 
to be shot, and I ain’t afraid to have my 
throat cut, even, but I am afraid of a 
jail!” 

Walter Finley was a man of intelli- 
gence, and he realized that there was 
being unfolded before him one of the 
curious twists of human nature; that he 
was witness to a dramatic phase of the 
life of an old crook: He kept his 
silence. 
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“There ain’t nobody likes to be in 
jail,” the old man went on, “and I guess 
most folks kick about being locked up, 
but jails look the worst to an old man 
that’s spent his life like I have. Never 
yet have I been locked up, and not till 
I got old was I so afraid of it. I tell 
you, Walter, it’s certainly up to me to be 
careful.” 

“Ah—are you 
Simon?” 

The pawnbroker turned upon him a 
withering glance. “Huh! Don’t be so 
foolish. I ain’t going to reform, but 
I bet I watch my step.” 


going to reform, 


as, 


Gu 
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“But where does Pietro Casione come 
in on this? You wasn’t putting your- 
self in jail by letting him go over.” 

“Can’t you understand nothing at 
all? You young fellows make me sick! 
I hate Pete Casione, don’t 1? Well? I 
robbed him, didn’t I? I got back what 
he cheated me out of eighteen years ago. 
Maybe if I saw him being killed, I’d 
laugh, and But can’t you see? It’s 
Pete Casione, and I hate him, but he’s 
an old man like me—and jail 
What’s the use of talking to young fel- 
lows like you! You can’t understand 
nothing !” 


FOUR DRINK POISONED WINE 


HEN Ernest Coates was accused of embezzling about fifteen hundred dollars 

his wife felt that life held out no hope for the family, and she prepared 

a final meal for herself, her husband, and their son and daughter, after which 
the four drank poisoned champagne and were found dead by neighbors the 


next day. 


Misfortune had been the lot of the family in recent years. 
lost his fortune, then the daughter was ill for a long time. 
His appearance in court had been set for the day 


was accused of embezzling. 
on which the bodies were found. 


First the husband 
Finally the husband 


The maid was given a holiday and the mother and daughter prepared a 


chicken dinner and put cyanide of potassium into a bottle of champagne. 
son, who did not know of the plot, drank the wine and died immediately. 
mother and daughter partook of the poisoned wine. 


The 
Then 
Coates arranged the three 


bodies, lay down beside his wife, and drank the fatal draft. 


CONVICTS ESCAPE IN LEAP FROM TRAIN 


LTHOUGH handcuffed and_shackled together, two prisoners overcame their 
guard and jumped from a swiftly moving train near Long Lake, New York, 
recently, while being taken from Auburn to Dannemora prison. 
Jean Kirsher, serving a seventeen-year sentence for first-degree robbery, and 
Peter Pastielone, serving a two-year sentence for robbery, were in a party of 


fourteen prisoners guarded by four keepers from Dannemora prison. 


Kirsher 


and Pastielone attacked Keeper Kender, then jumped from the train, which was 


traveling nearly fifty miles an hour. 


State troops and police all over the northern part of the State at once began 


a hunt for the fleeing convicts. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SEVERAL deaths by strangulation at the hands of an unknown agent called ‘“‘The Gold Killer,” are 


culminated with the killing of John Rice, a New York financier, 
Rose Hospital, attends Rice's daughter Anne, who is prostrated by the tragedy. 
life, 
police, to the effect that John Rice was in the power of an unknown, unscrupulous woman, 
this woman's hands, i 


interne at Mount 
She tells him of fears concerning her father's 
suspects that her father met death at 
suspicions. 

Through his friend Joyce, 
New York's criminal world—'Chickie” 
he lavished money on her. 


tells him she will let him in on a “brand-new good thing.” 
in a taxicab when their chauffeur stops their car in Central 
dark-mustached man takes from Chickie a large flower she has been wearing. 


Young Doctor Tom Ware, an 


to disclose to the 
Anne 
Ware decides to investigate Anne's 


which she does not wish 


a newspaper man, Tom meets a show girl who is also a queen of 
la Fontaine. 
Chickie takes a liking to Tom and, thinking he is in need of funds, 


She admits that she knew John Rice, and that 


They are on their way to her house 
Park; at the noint of a revolver a 
Tom leaves Chickie at 


her home, promising to be there the following night to meet the criminals to whom sie is going 


to introduce him as a colleague. 
CHAPTER VI. 


ANOTHER SCARLET FLOWER. 


HEN his brief vacation had 
Xa7 ended, Ware applied for a 
month’s leave of absence. It 
was granted. He rented a 
room in an apartment house on West 
Seventy-first Street and moved his bag- 
gage from the hospital. He did not 
sleep soundly in his new bed, but started 
constantly from fitful dreams of 
Chickie la Fontaine, the amazing 
flower, and the inexplicable stranger 
who had snatched it from her. When, 
in the morning, he took his way to the 
Rice mansion, he walked with short, 
nervous strides, his thin face eager and 
tense with the effort to connect the 
events of the night’s experience with the 
murder of John Rice. There were mo- 
ments when it seemed to him that he 
was being more adventurous than pru- 
dent in throwing himself into the work- 
ings of an apparently flourishing band 
of the new underworld; but then he 
thought of Anne, and the memory of 
her dark eyes turned rashness into ab- 
solute necessity. 
Anne was a trifle pale when Tom 
found her dressed and waiting for him. 


Her one salvation, though, he realized, 
was to be completely absorbed in the 
task of running down her father’s mur- 
derer. Take this interest from her, and 
the taut nerves would snap in a pitiful 
collapse. 

Grapefruit was waiting them in an 
airy breakfast room at the top of the 
house, where a bronze nymph laughed 
at them from a fountain, and a large 
cage filled with yellow and orange birds 
gave the room an almost festive appear- 
ance. 

“You see’”—she waved a hand gently 
toward the happy, chirping birds—‘‘they 
sing always, and the nymph _ smiles. 
What goes on out here doesn’t matter to 
them.” 

She seemed more beautiful than ever 
to Ware. Her pallor only heightened 
the witchery of her bright lips and the 
tracery of arched eyebrows. How won- 
derful it would have been to sit there 
in the early-morning sunshine talking 
of other things, of herself, and perhaps 
—oh! very little—of himself to her. 
Tom took a savage bite of toast and 
crunched it determinedly, then dragged 
his mind back to the squalor and din of 
Glazenberg’s, as he plunged into a re- 
cital of the events of the night before. 
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Anne had been listening, but only 
dreamily, until he mentioned the flam- 
ing red flower. When he described its 
strange glow and perfume and the curi- 
ous fascination it seemed to have for 
him, as he saw it for the first time 
flaunting and tantalizing on Chickie’s 
gown, he saw Anne start and become 
suddenly alert. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Go on,” she demanded. 
“she say that she knew my father ?’ 

He told her the rest as kindly as he 
could. 

“Don’t please,” she pleaded. “You're 
trying to spare me, and that isn’t fair. 
We must be absolutely frank, or we'll 
never get anywhere. I thin? that we’re 
modern enough for that, anyway. Lis- 
ten! It’s too frightfully clear. She is 
the woman. She must be. The flower 
—describe it to me again. Was it larger 
than an orchid, and with the same waxy 
petals, only a luminous scarlet, with oc- 
casionally what seemed to be a shimmer- 
ing green spot, and a perfume of strong, 
pungent sweetness ?” 

He nodded. 

“Not three months ago my father 
came into this very room one morning 
wearing in his buttonhole just such a 
flower as you describe. He seemed al- 
most childishly proud of it. It immedi- 
ately fascinated me. It gave me the 
feeling of looking beyond the throat of 
the blossom and into some unexplored 
and exotic jungle. I was curious. I 
asked him innumerable questions about 
it. At first he answered pleasantly 
enough. It was a South American 
flower, he said, very rare and famous 
among certain of the Indian tribes. 
Some day, perhaps, he could find me 
something about it in the books of travel. 
A friend had given it to him. 

““What friend? I asked; but as I 
became more eager and pursued the 
question, he seemed to grow annoyed, 
then angry. He left the breakfast table, 


“And did 


, 
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went to the floor below, and, when he 
returned a few minutes later, the flower 
had disappeared. Naturally, I did not 
speak of it to him again. 

“Doesn’t it all seem plain now? That 
woman you met, who claims to have 
known my father, did know him all too 
well. This strange flower was probably 
a love token between them. That would 
explain my father’s annoyance and em- 
barrassment that his daughter should be 
so insistent about a thing which was 
the symbol to him of something he was 
at heart ashamed about and trying to 
conceal. The man at the opera was a 
jealous lover of hers, a lover who has 
used his strange and terrible strength 
to kill other rivals in the same way and 
for the same reason. What a dreadful 
woman she must be! You won’t have 
to see her again, wilFyou?” 

Ware laughed at her concern. At the 
same time, he was amazed and thrilled 
by the new development in the tangled 
thread of their mystery. He sketched 


rapidly the rest of the evening’s experi- 


ence, treating lightly the plan for the 
exploit at Chickie’s apartment. But 
Anne was thoroughly excited and con- 
cerned. She was no longer pale. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and she walked 
nervously to the window and looked out 
over the park. 

“T want you to promise me you'll stop 
this foolish plan,” she begged. “It isn’t 
worth the great danger to you. I can’t 
let you do it.” 

“What could be a greater lark?” he 
asked her,.in an effort to assure her. 
“She believes that I’m in love with her. 
Well, let her think so. She believes I’m 
hard up and need money. Well, what’s 
the harm in that? I can find out more 
now than a dozen detectives. That is 
clear, isn’t it? And you must let me go 
through with it. There’s no other an- 
swer.” 

“But I don’t understand the man in 
the green cab!” Anne’s forehead was 
drawn and her eyes strained now. Tom 
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felt like a brute because he had been 
forced to tell her the strange details. 
“That’s not so mysterious, Miss Rice,” 
he explained. “The man said the flower 
was his when he tore it from the La 
Fontaine woman. The blossoms are 
probably very valuable and originally 
were filched from a private garden. It’s 
strange, though; I’m perfectly sure I’ve 
seen the fellow somewhere before.” 
Anne was petulant. She even pouted 
a bit. “And people who own private 
greenhouses know how to bribe taxi 
drivers to hold up their fares in Central 
Park? That sounds more like some 
criminal of power in the underworld. 
Doctor, I wish you wouldn't do this. 
There’s no reason why you should be 
throwing yourself into what seems to me 
a very great peril, for me—because 


“Just think it’s because of my love 
of adventure,” Ware lied; but he was 
standing by her at the window, and, 
when he took her hand, it rested in his 
lightly for a time which, doubtless, nei- 
ther of them calculated. 

The house telephone rang. 
swered. 

“Doctor Rutchers and his friend to 
see Miss Rice. Shail I tell them you 
are not well and cannot- = 

“No,” Anne interrupted, “I was ex- 
pecting them. Have them brought here, 
please. I shall be glad to have you meet 
Doctor Rutchers. 
of my father’s, and, though I have 
never met him, I feel that I have really 
known him for many years.” 

“It’s not Herman Rutchers, 
neurologist?” Ware asked. 

“Yes,” Anne told him. 
famous, isn’t he?” 

“Indeed. Absolute authority in his 
line. Of course, I’ve just met him; but 
it will be an honor to meet him again. 
Remember—his name was mentioned as 
the legatee of James Holden, the first 
Gold Killer victim? And his friend ?” 


Tom an- 





the 


“He’s quite 


He was a close friend - 
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Anne turned to greet the guests as 
they came from the hallway, before she 
could answer. Her outstretched hand 
fell to her side. Ware gasped. Doctor 
Rutchers he recognized at once, slight, 
nervous, somewhat feeble—a little old 
man with keen eyes, a pendulous, droopy 
lip and eyelids, and a sharp nose. But 
the object that held the attention of both 
riveted was the flower in the lapel of the 
old man’s coat. It seemed to wink 
mockingly at them with its scarlet-green 
eyes, and to call them with its pervasive 
fragrance. Anne recovered from her 
confusion after a moment and responded 
to the doctor’s greeting and words of 
condolence. She introduced him to 
Ware, then turned to a yonnger man 
who had been waiting in the shadow. 

“You promised to come again last 
evening, Dos,” she admonished softly. 

Doctor Rutchers was eying Tom with 
a curious smile and telling of his friend- 
ship for John Rice, of their mutual in- 
terest in the establishment of various 
hospitals for the insane, when the young 
interne overheard Anne’s remark. There 
was a tenderness in the tone of her 
voice that sent a quick throb of anxiety 
through his blood. He turned to see a 
strikingly handsome man of about his 
own age, tall, slim, obviously foreign. 
The black hair curled in slight waves 
back from a high and _ well-modeled 
forehead. The eyes were jet black and 
the nose narrow, with nostrils that 
seemed delicate and, somehow, tremu- 
lous; the cheek bones were high, the 
temples hollowed ; they gave that impres- 
sion of thinness not usual in a man 
so young. Tom tried to place him. 
Italian? No, the skin was a warmer 
brown, the lips were too red and full. 
Lord, what a handsome cuss! Ware 
squirmed as he saw Anne’s hand stray 
to the lapel of the stranger’s coat. 

He made an excuse to Doctor 
Rutchers, he scarcely knew what, and 
approached Anne. 

“T must go, Miss Rice,” he said. “I'll 
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let you know if anything happens to- 
night.” 

She took his hand and pressed it 
anxiously. The two men faced each 
other. Tom thought he saw the faintest 
trace of hostility in those cool, dark 
eyes; but the clasp of the long, nervous 
fingers was cordial as Anne introduced 
them. 

“Mr. Dos Andros, Doctor Ware - 

“It is most kind of you to take such 
good care of Miss Rice,’’ Dos Andros 
said. “Let me assure you, sir, we all 
appreciate it.” 

Ware murmured a monosyllabic reply 
and strode quickly into the elevator. He 
pressed the button marked “I.” “We 
all appreciate.” We! What was that 
foreigner to Anne? He was puzzled 
and annoyed by this dark figure sud- 
denly appearing .on the horizon of what 
he had just come to consider a very clear 
scene of romance for him. Dos Andros. 
Dos was Spanish, yet there was more 
of the Indian than the Spaniard in that 
lithe, attractive figure. South Ameri- 
can, he decided. There were other mat- 
ters more pressing. The tiny elevator 
jerked to a stop—he slipped out quietly. 
in the hall he hunted for a house tele- 
phone; then he pushed in the connection 
for the breakfast room and rang. 

Dos Andros answered. Tom stood 
back from the receiver and disguised his 
voice as carefully as possible. He 
asked for Anne. 

“Listen to me,” he commanded softly, 
“and don’t say a word. We must warn 
Doctor Rutchers in some way. He is 
wearing the fateful blossom. I’m afraid 
he’s marked as the next Gold Killer vic- 
tim. We must stop it if it is humanly 
possible. Use every means you can to 
find out where he got the flower without 
exciting his suspicion. If the murderers 
should realize that he was worried, it 
might hasten their action. Probably it’s 
Chickie again, though Heaven alone 
knows what her motive can be—after 
she’s taken so much cash from them. 

4D—pbs 
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Miss Rice, keep as calm as possible and 
find out all you can, I'll let you know 
at the earliest possible moment just 
what happens at the crooks’ meeting at 
Chickie’s place. I’ll be quite all right. 
Don’t worry—and_ good-by.” 

Her “good-by” was a little breath- 
less; but as Ware swung down Fifth 
Avenue he found himself cursing the 
man Dos Andros, whoever he was, and 
wondering —— 

“Oh, she'll come through all right. 
She’s a little brick!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BAND GATHERS. 


AS Chickie’s apartment on Riverside 
Drive, Ware looked. around and 
marveled, So that was the meeting place 
of the underworld band! There were 
seven rooms beautifully fitted out. 
Through the open door that led into 
the dining room he could see a side- 
board glittering with superb cut glass. 
In the library, where he sat, were shelves 
of de luxe editions of the masterpieces. 

Chickie la Fontaine wore a gown of 
filmy blue. Two diamond pendants 
dropped from her ears. She reclined on 
a lounge, a cigarette hanging from her 
lips, and chattered. 

“Tsn’t this some flat? A big architect 
used to live here. I took over his lease 
and bought this stuff from him. The 
boys like to come and hang around.” 

Tom did not listen to her long. 

“Look here, I was interested in what 
you told me about John Rice last eve- 
ning.” He embarked upon his quest 
without delay. “I want you to tell me 
more about him.” 

“You sure are jealous, dearie!” She 
laughed, then looked at him intently. 

“Oh, I’m only curious,” he said re- 
assuringly. 

“Of course you are.” 
louder than ever. 

“You don’t understand. 


She laughed 


I’m merely 
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interested in knowing everything about 
you and e 

Ware was in the middle of an in- 
volved explanatory exposition when the 
doorbell rang. She went to answer it. 

She ushered Joyce into the room. 

“T got out of my engagement to-night. 
Told her I was busy,” he said to Ware, 
rubbing his big hands together. “I 
thought I would drop in here to guide 
your young footsteps in swift company.” 

“Tt sure is swift company—like the 
ponies at the finish!” Chickie shouted 
cordially and flopped onto the lounge. 

Joyce looked at her ironically, 

“Tom was down to see me this after- 
noon,” he said to her. “He told me 
about the excellent time he had with you 
last night. He said he was coming up 
here to-night.” 

“He’s a nice boy, but he’s too jealous.” 
She shook Ware’s arm with a friendly 
gesture. “He'd better keep his feelings 
in his pocket, because there’s a fellow 
coming to-night who might be jealous of 
him.” 

“Your angel?” Joyce’s heavy, mock- 
ing face took on an expression of ironi- 
cal gallantry. “Or your archangel ?” 

“T’m not saying.” Chickie clasped 
her knee in her two hands and gave Tom 
a side glance, 

Joyce whispered an elaborate piece of 
reasoning to the young physician. 

“If your guess is correct, and The 
Gold Killer is this girl’s jealous lover, 
you had better not arouse his jealousy 
to-night or you may feel those terrible 
strangling hands yourself.” 

He chuckled maliciously and apolo- 
gized to Chickie for whispering. 

“Oh, that’s all right. Go as far as you 
like,” she replied in friendly spirit. 

Ware rubbed his hand across the 
closely clipped hair at the base of his 
skull and meditated dubiously. 

He grew warm with the thought that 
there might be truth in Joyce’s gibe. 
Then what if Chickie grew indiscreetly 
affectionate toward him? or if she bab- 
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bled his too persistent inquiries about 
Rice? She was rapturous with the idea 
that he was motivated by jealousy. But 
might not The Gold Killer, if it were 
he, suspect something more—suspect his 
true errand? Ware’s head buzzed with 
possibilities, 

The doorbell rang. 

After the sound of greetings from the 


hall, and exclamations of welcome, 
Chickie showed four men into the 
library. 


“This is Ware,” she made the intro- 
ductions, “‘and this is his pal, Joycie.” 

“Glad to know you, Ware,” said a 
dark, fattish man who seemed to be 
the leader. His manner was bump- 
tiously cordial. He shook Tom’s hand 
violently and slapped him on the back. 

The other three greeted Ware and 
Joyce with exaggerated hospitality. 

“That’s right, boys, be real pals!” 
Chickie gurgled her delight at the surge 
of fellowship. 

“What is the meaning of this great 
friendliness?” Tom muttered to Joyce. 
Chickie had vouched for him, no doubt, 
but that seemed scarcely adequate to 
account for the extravagant, welcome. 

“T don’t know.” 

They all sat down and lit cigarettes. 

The newcomers seemed of the cheap 
actor type. The leader, who was ad- 
dressed as “Pop” Morgan, wore a sand- 
colored suit, white spats, and a gray tie. 
He had a big-curved nose, black jaws 
that seemed forever in need of a shave, 
and an ugly mouth that he «onstantly 
screwed to the side. He smoked a long 
cigar and moved it about in his mouth to 
show his proficiency at cigar-smoking. 

A tall, straight-featured, blond-headed 
fellow kept beside Morgan and whis- 
pered to him confidentially on every oc- 
casion. He spoke in the full, distinct 
voice and with the emotional inflections 
of a fourth-rate actor in the midst of his 
part. He answered to the name of Billy 
Harty. 

Of the other two, “Flash” Montague 
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was a dapper little fellow, stocky and 
red-faced and the possessor of a cul- 
tured, man-of-the-world manner; Jack 
West was a strong, burly, short-nosed, 
big-jawed man, with a pair of narrow, 
gray, and comically cunning eyes which 
forever glanced covertly and sidewise. 

Ware was unable to guess which one 
might be Chickie’s particular admirer. 
Morgan kept an air of proprietorship, 
but he did not glance at the girl or give 
any token of having especial understand- 
ing with her. The cordiality between 
Chickie and the tall, blond Harty seemed 
merely the usual banality of stage folk. 
Harty had large, knotty hands. Morgan 
had white, fat hands. The.other two 
were slender-fingered, like pickpockets. 
Nothing particularly indicative there, 
save that Harty’s hands looked the 
strongest. None of them fitted the de- 
scriptions of the man seen at the opera, 
but then the descriptions were vague, 
and descriptions of this sort are no- 
toriously tricky. 

“Ware, I sure am glad to meet you.” 
Morgan pulled his chair beside Tom’s. 

“That’s very kind of -you.”’ Tom was 
embarrassed. He grinned aimlessly. 

Joyce, who had been listening to the 
dudish little Flash Montague, cocked 
his head, better to listen to Morgan’s 
talk. 

With arms around each other, Chickie 
and the blond, stagey Harty sat on the 
lounge and assumed the demeanor of 
pals, 

After a pause, Morgan continued im- 
pressively : 

“The Chief was talking to me about 
you this morning.” 

“The Chief?” Ware turned his head 
quickly, “He doesn’t know me.” 

“The Chief knows a lot of things that 
nobody thinks he knows.”’ Morgan took 
his cigar out of his mouth and looked 
Tom square in the eye. 

Ware and Joyce directed amazed side 
glances at each other, 

“Chickie told me this morning you 
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was wanting to” join us.” Morgan 
brushed a lump of ashes from his 
trouser knee. “And when I told The 
Chief about it, he said he knew about 
you and was glad to have you go in on 
this little job with us.” 

“This is very queer. I don’t quite 
understand it,” Ware mumbled. 

“Don’t ask no questions, boy. You’re 
one of us.” He shook Tom’s hand fer- 
vently. “And your partner, too.” He 
waved his hand at Joyce. 

“I’m going to cook you boys a rare- 
bit,” Chickie was saying. 

The men got up. 

“T always feed them in the kitchen; it 
seems more like home, doesn’t it?’ she 
explained to Joyce and Ware. 

They sat about in the large, white 
kitchen and watched Chickie put on an 
apron and go working at the gas range. 
Morgan got a bottle of whisky, and 
drinking began. 

“What about the job, Morgan? That’s 
what we came here to talk over.” The 
cunning-eyed, heavy-jawed Jack West 


spoke and jerked his head toward Joyce. 

“He’s all right,’ Morgan said as one 
who brings good fellowship to all. ‘“He’s 
Ware’s pal, and Ware is one of us. 


Ware is a friend of The Chief’s.” The 
crooks looked at the movie critic amia- 
bly. The smallest mention of The Chief 
seemed to have a fantastic effect on 
them. 

Joyce’s evident interest in the gather- 
ing did not exclude a shade of dis- 
quietude. He held his big hands in his 
lap and moved his fingers restlessly. 

“What’s the plan?” the tall, blond 
Harty demanded. 

“The Chief says he has found out that 
a trucking company has been engaged 
to take the stuff out to Newark. It is to 
go at night on account of the heavy traf- 
fic during the day. We will take a 
couple of cars and wait for the truck 
halfway across The Meadows.” 

“When does it happen?” Harty asked. 

“Any time. The Chief will get word, 
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and he will let us know what night and 
what hour to be out there waiting for 
the truck. It will belong to the Com- 
mercial Transfer Company.” 

“Will it be in a week or in a day?’ 
Tom was interested. He fervently pur- 
posed breaking acquaintanceship with 
the band before he was trapped into par- 
ticipating in crime. 

“It may be to-morrow night, or a 
week from now,” Morgan replied. “It 
may be any time. The Chief will let us 
know.” 

“And then for a nice clean-up!” 
Chickie shouted from her rarebit dish. 

“Yes, we'll get a million for the 
stuff,” Morgan stated boastfully. 

“Just what sort of stuff is it?’ Ware 
wanted to know. 

“It must be liquor.” 
comfortable. 

“No,” vouchsafed Morgan, “I don’t 
know just what the stuff is, but it’s some 
kind of scientific junk. They call it 
molium.” 

“Molium!”’ Ware exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

He knew molium to be a recently dis- 
covered, rare metal. It was extremely 
hard to get, but it was used only in some 
obscure chemical processes, and had 
merely a moderate value. 

“Where can you sell molium for a 
big price?” 

“Search me,” Morgan returned. “] 
don’t know a thing about it. All I know 
is that The Chief says he knows where 
he can sell it for a million, and that 
we'll get a big cut out of the price. 
That’s enough for us.” 

Joyce’s straight, fleshy nose was get- 
ting wet with perspiration. ‘‘Let’s go,” 
he whispered to Ware. 

“We may hear something. 
the air heavy with revelations. 

They ate the rarebit and drank beer. 
The robbers’ talk drifted to baseball and 
prize fights. Joyce joined in the sporting 
talk to conceal his discomfort. 

Ware sat in perplexity, pondering 


> 


Joyce was not 


” 
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over the chemical puzzle—The Chief’s 
fondness for him—the possible presence 
of The Gold Killer. 

Chickie came over and sat beside him. 

“Are you still jealous, dearie?”’ she 
asked, giggling. 

“I’m not jealous,” he returned, “but 
I want you to tell me about Rice.” 

“T'll tell you!” She squeezed his arm, 
“T didn’t think much of him; but he was 
crazy about me.” 

“Did everybody like him in your 
crowd?” Ware grew bold in his re- 
liance on Chickie’s infatuation. ‘‘Was 
anybody jealous of him?” 

“You have jealousy on the brain!” 
She laughed and ran ber hand vigorously 
through his hair, 

Ware saw Morgan’s black, bulging 
eyes fixed on them. 

“Answer me,” Ware repeated deter- 
minedly. “Was anybody jealous of 
Rice?” 

“You’re a darling!” Chickie laid her 
head on his shoulder sentimentally. 

Morgan moved about in his chair and 
raised his voice in the discussion. 

“Did you give him one of those red 
flowers ?” Tom rushed on recklessly, 

She looked about fearfully. 

“Don’t say anything about 
flower,” she whispered. 

Ware could feel her fingers on his 


that 


arm move agitatedly. Her mouth 
drooped, and her face took on a whipped 
expression. 


“So you're getting serious, are you?” 
Morgan got up and kicked his chair 
away. His round eyes gaped. His 
thick, shapeless lips hung to one side. 

Tom arose slowly. He pressed his 
teeth together hard. A look of pro- 
found seriousness was in his lean face. 

Morgan was Chickie’s admirer. He 
passed hisshand across his throat. The 
act symbolized the thought that blazed 
in his mind. The Gold Killer! 

“You’re trying to get her, hey?” 
Morgan shouted. “Well, you won't!” 
He advanced slowly across the room. 
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“Oh, sit down!” Chickie was laugh- 
ing as if at an enormously funny joke. 

Joyce, with a look of bewilderment 
and horror in his face, started to rise. 

“Keep cool.” One of the crooks 
pushed him down with a friendly but 
decisive gesture. They stood and 
watched. 

Ware remained immobile. His eyes 
were fixed on the advancing Morgan’s 
fat hands. He did not speak. Every 
bit of energy in him was throbbing, 
ready for the emergency. 

“Oh, it’s too funny!” Chickie contin- 
ued to sit and laugh like a mad woman. 

Morgan lurched at Ware. The young 
man drove a right-hand punch with all 
his power. Morgan, with a move of his 
head, avoided the blow and threw him- 
self forward. Tom flung up his arm to 
protect his throat, and Morgan’s right 
hand clutched his wrist. Ware con- 
vulsed as he felt the grasp. The strang- 
ling hands, a wild voice cried in his 
brain. Every muscle in his body 
strained in a frantic effort. Morgan 
went flying backward onto the floor, 

“Aw, cut that out!” The men picked 
up the dazed crook. 

“Are you hurt?” Joyce became diplo- 
matically solicitous of Morgan. 

Chickie, who had been startled out of 
her laughter by the quick struggle, fell 
to scolding Morgan, as the men re- 
strained him from attacking Ware again. 

Tom stood shaking. He could not 
understand his easy victory. Instead 
of lying with his throat crushed, an- 
other Gold Killer victim, he had (‘ound 
Morgan a cheap antagonist. He kept a 
vivid impression of Morgan’s hand 
clutching his wrist. That was the mo- 
ment of the fight which had flamed in 
his mind, when the supposed Gold Killer 
had lunged for his throat and had seized 
his arm. Morgan’s grasp had been pa- 
thetically weak. He had felt it the com- 
monplace straining of a soft, fat hand. 
The hold had broken without resistance. 
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Clearly Morgan’s hands were excep- 
tional only in their weakness. 

He felt his wrist to confirm his im- 
pression. It was neither sore nor 
bruised. That admirer of Chickie, it 
was certain, was not The Gold Killer. 

Morgan still was furious. He sat ex- 
hausted, but mumbled threateningly. 

“Wait till—wait till ‘i 

“Shut up. Are you going to give 
away your insides?” one of the men 
standing around him said roughly. 

“You're a fool,” Chickie continued to 
rail. “And you'd better make up with 
Tom.” 

“He’s a friend of The Chief’s, ain’t 
he?” one of the men said meaningly. 

The others chorused assent. 

“Aren’t you going to stand by me and 
beat this guy up?” Morgan turned on 
them angrily. 

The doorbell rang. The men stood 
expectant. 

Chickie hurried out. 

“Tt’s Baldy!” She returned, crying 
excitedly, 

A man, perfectly hairless, with a long, 
straight nose, followed her. 

“Boys, to-night’s the night!” he spoke 
sharply. 

“To-night?” Morgan came forward, 

“Yes,” Baldy replied. ‘The truck 
takes the eleven-o’clock ferry. It’s ten 
now. I’ve just come from The Chief, 
and he sends orders to go right out on 
the job. I’ve brought the big car, and, 
with your little racer, we'll have enough 
for the work. I’ve got a good descrip- 
tion of the truck. So come on. We'll 
get the ten-thirty ferry across.” 

“This is Ware and his pal Joyce,” 
Chickie put in. 

“Glad to meet you, Ware.” 
shook Tom’s hand fervently. “The 
Chief has spoken to me about you. He 
told me that you were going on the job 
to-night, and that he especially wanted 
to have you with us. Glad to know 
you.” 

Tom could not find a reply. 


Baldy 





‘ . 





“I’m going home,” Joyce announced. 

“Thought you were coming with us!” 
Morgan’s manner was ugly. “Ain’t you 
Ware’s pal?” 

“I’ve an engagement to-night,” Joyce 
replied neryously. 

“You know all about the job!’’ Mor- 
gan shouted, 

“Tm sorry, boys, but I can’t go with 
you to-night.” Tom essayed mildness 
and firmness as he spoke. 

Baldy looked at the two with a steady 
pair of eyes. 

“T guess both of you had better come 
along,” he said. 

“But I can’t!” Joyce ‘sweated with in- 
dignation. : 

“And I won’t!” Tom gritted his teeth 
together. 

“By the way, boys,” Baldy said with 
cool significance, “I’ve got your gats 
here.” 

He took several small automatics out 
of his coat pockets and passed them to 
the band members. 

“Come along,” he said to Tom and 
Joyce, “or we'll put holes in the two of 
you right here. When The Chief orders 
something, it’s done, or somebody is 
killed.” 

Ware saw mystery and menace on 
every side, and no way to escape. 

“IT guess we had better get in on this 
game,” he said to Joyce, trying to re- 
sume his former air of an underworld 
recruit. 

The movie critic looked about hope- 
lessly. 

“All right,” he replied. 

Two men kept vigilantly beside Ware 
and Joyce as they went down the flight 
of stairs to the street. 

A few seconds before, Chickie had 
disappeared. Now she came out of the 
building, laughing, wearing a soft, gray 
suit—a man’s suit. It fitted her snugly. 
She had hidden her hair under a dark 
cap with a wide visor. 

“You said I could go along 
job,” she called to Morgan. 


on this 
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“All right, take her,” Baldy said. 

Chickie took her place between Mor- 
gan and Joyce on the rear seat of the 
big car. The two automobiles drove 
off to the ferry. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
THE ROBBERY, 


TARE found himself in the front 
car speeding rapidly down River- 
side Drive. He wished that the band 
had placed Joyce with him, but instead 
they had hurried Ware into the front 
seat of the smaller car beside the man 
they called Baldy, who sat perfectly still, 
his curious, long nose bent toward the 
wheel, his little, squinting eyes following 
the line of lanternlike lights along be- 
side the river. 

In the back seat Flash Montague 
seemed restless. He leaned forward, his 
elbows touching Ware, who thought he 
felt a nervous tremor in the chubby little 
fellow’s body. Flash kept up a stream 
of conversation about shows, races, girls, 
and more girls. Obviously he was at- 
tempting to interest Tom and to quiet 
his own nervousness. But Tom was 
worried. Ineffectual schemes for es- 
caping from the net of crime kept re- 
volving in his bewildered mind. Yet 
there was no way for him to act in col- 
lusion with Joyce, and to escape alone 
would be to desert his friend, 

“Poor Joyce,” thought Tom. He 
had never seen a clearer case of stage 
fright. 

Winking little beads of perspiration 
had stood out on the movie critic’s fore- 
head as he had been thrust into the big 
car, a long, low, red, eight-passenger 
affair which gave the impression of be- 
ing of foreign design; but Chickie la 
Fontaine, her dainty figure more trim 
than ever in well-cut trousers, had moth- 
ered him with soothing phrases. 

Flash was taking a flat bottle from 
his hip pocket. He passed it forward 


to Baldy. 
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“Have a little strength,” he invited, 
with a peculiar laugh. Baldy grunted, 
put the flask to his lips, and carefully 
took a small drink. 

“How about me?” Tom asked. 

Flash snatched the flask back, witha 
quick glance at Tom. He, too, took a 
small drink. 

As they rolled onto the almost empty 
ferryboat, Ware squirmed around to 
take a good look at the men in the front 
seat of the second car. Billy Harty 
was driving. His red-lipped, carefully 
massaged countenance seemed more dis- 
tinctly effeminate because of the square- 
cut, green cap he had pulled down over 
one eye. Beside him was Jack West. 
Here at least, Tom thought, was the con- 
ventional criminal of the old under- 
world. His great jaws seemed even 


squarer, his eyes more sinister in the 
odd glare that was thrown on them from 
the lights in the vaultlike body of the 
ferryboat. 

“How’s my little Ware-hardware? 


Feeling like a chicken at her first party ?” 
shouted Chickie from the red car. 

“Shut up, you fool!” and Pop Morgan 
shoved one huge hand over her mouth. 

“Aw, cut it out!” Chickie squirmed 
away from him. ‘“Who’s going to 
bother us here? Eh, Joycie!” She 
flipped off Joyce’s hat and ran her hand 
over his head caressingly. 

“Lord, I hope no one,” he stuttered. 
“If the police should come along, I’d 
be in for it.” 

Pop Morgan lowered at them. 

“You two shut up,” he grumbled. “If 
anything goes wrong to-night, I got to 
answer to The Chief, and you know 
what that means. I ain’t going to let 
your sweet mouth do me in for a marble 
slab.” 

Chickie laughed. 

“Don’t worry, old dear. You can’t 
ever tell when I’ll come in handy. You 
know you might need me on one of these 
trips some time, and then you'll be glad 
I’m here.” 
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Pop grunted. 

From the station the two cars slid 
quietly around the rock-shadowed road 
under The Palisades and then to the 
Jersey meadows, dank, salty, covered 
with gaunt, rotting vegetation and a light 
mist that blew mysteriously toward 
them. Now they rattled over a bridge 
that stood up like a black specter against 
the sky, which was made curiously gray 
by the clouds of a coming storm. 

Baldy’s little eyes were quick and 
eager now. He let his brilliant lights 
play at full strength, and for the first 
time Ware noticed a trim little revolving 
searchlight fixed to one side of the ton- 
neau, which was worked mechanically 
from the driver’s seat. Flash had 
dropped back and was silent now, staring 
moodily into the black night, his revolver 
out and lying beside him on the seat. 
The red car had dropped behind at the 
bridge, and they were past range of its 
sweeping lights. Ware felt lonely and 
more than a little apprehensive. It 
seemed so easy for anything, no matter 
how horrible, to happen under this pall 
of dead stillness and blackness, broken 
only by the weird, gleaming lights of 
the speeding car. ; 

A truck passed. Baldy glanced side- 
wise and swung his searchlight around 
and looked eagerly for the awaited let- 
tering. In a second he was back again 
to his former position, alert, steady, 
quiet. It had been only a moving van 
lumbering belatedly over the Plank 
Road. 

Three more trucks passed, thundering 
swiftly like dragons come suddenly from 
the darkness and away again, toward 
Newark. Each time Baldy swept them 
with quick eagerness; each time he 
snapped back to his driving as if he 
were an automaton. Ware was com- 
ing to admire the precision of this odd 
man who sat silently beside him. 

“Hope we don’t croak anybody to- 
night.” Flash broke the silence cheer- 
fully, 
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“Shut up.” Baldy’s fingers sought 
the control of the searchlight as there 
was a rush and a rattle behind them. 


“COMMERCIAL TRANSFER—~” 


This much Tom saw in gold letters 
and then felt the tensing muscles of the 
man beside him. 

Three blasts on the horn were heard— 
a wailing siren that could be distin- 
guished for miles, 

“There she is,” breathed Flash on 
the back seat. 

The swift little car leaped ahead, as 
Baldy, his ugly teeth drawing down his 
thin, upper lip, opened her wide, 

Ware’s hands were cold, and he was 
ashamed of the tremor in his knees. 

“What’ll I do?” he gasped. 

There was no response save a quick, 
ugly look from Baldy, and the feel of 
Flash’s gun against the back of his neck. 

In three minutes they had drawn 
abreast of the fated truck. Baldy leaned 
out. 

“Hey!” he shouted. 





He repeated his 


hail three times and waved at the driver 


of the truck, who looked out with a 
puzzled face as he slowed down. 

Flash had opened the door of the 
back seat of the auto and had crept out 
onto the running board. Baldy, driving 
with his right hand, whipped out his 
gun with his left. Simultaneously they 
leveled their weapons, and Baldy 
shouted : 

“Stop—and stop quick.” 

@ The truck driver frowned and swore 
and threw in his brakes. There was an- 
other man on the seat beside him, a slight 
boy of twenty or so, who jumped out 
nervously, 

“Say, look here,” he said, his voice 
trembling, “you got us wrong, ain’t you? 
There ain’t nothing but some fool chemi- 
cal junk in this truck, and it ain’t worth 
this row, is it?” 

“Keep still,” said Baldy, with a flutter 
of his gun hand. 
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“Here, you! Don’t sit like a fish. 
Get out and see what’s in that truck.” 

Tom moved slowly. He seemed 
scarcely able to make his senses coordi- 
nate. He took in the lay-of the land 
dully—the lights cutting a blazing path 
of yellow across the road and the gray 
of the swamp; the truck driver, a huge, 
heavy-breasted, black-bearded figure of 
wrath, slouched against the front wheel 
of the truck, glowering helplessly; the 
fresh-cheeked boy, with nervous lips 
parted, breathing heavily, fascinatedly 
watching every move. Thé lights of the 
red car were just beginning to show, 
two growing stars in the black distance. 

Ware unloosed the back of the truck. 
It fell with a bang. Inside, he could see 
many cases. He took hold of one, and 
it was heavy. He lifted it out with dif- 
ficulty and staggered with it to the back 
seat. Baldy sneered at him. ; 
“What's the matter with you?” he 
grumbled. “Scared ?” 

Tom did not answer. He tried to hide 
his nervousness and unload the stuff 
quickly, 

Flash now turned from covering the 
two truckmen. He helped Ware with 
the cases. He opened one of them and 
looked at its contents. 


“Tt’s molium, all right, Baldy,” he 
said. 
“What did you think it was? Gold 


dust? Get a move on.” 

Now the back seat of the car was 
filled with cases. 

“Get into that front seat,” Baldy com- 
manded Ware. 

Tom crawled in. 

The red car was on them. Pop Mor- 
gan jumped out and waved to the others 
to keep their seats ; he came forward for 
quick consultation with Baldy. 

“We're all right here,” Baldy told him. 
“We'll drive on slowly for a quarter of 
a mile. By the time we’re back you will 
have all the stuff we can carry packed 
in. Watch those two birds. You can 
never tell about those Swedes.” 
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The big truck driver gave a snort of 
anger as Baldy and Flash squeezed into 
the packed car and started slowly away 
from the truck. 

A touring car was approaching the 
scene of the robbery now, but Pop Mor- 
gan had seen it coming in the distance, 
had dimmed the lights of the truck, had 
ordered the truck driver under his car, 
and had simulated aid to engine trouble, 
There was no comment from the passing 
motorist. 

The half mile that Baldy must have 
driven seemed interminable to Tom, and 
when, on their return to the truck, Mor- 
gan motioned them to take another turn 
down the road. Ware’s nervousness had 
increased almost to the point of insan- 
ity. He wanted to run and jump into 
those black meadows, slash about in the 
grass, get away from this mad, grotesque 
dream of dancing shadows and blazing 
lights, of gleaming revolvers and gross 
faces, 

They had turned and, driving very 
slowly, had gone only a short distance 
away from the truck, when a shout 
back of them brought them to a halt. 
Jack West and Billy Harty jumped onto 
the running board to tell them that the 
truck now was empty of its precious 
load, and everything was ready for the 
get-away. The messengers were inter- 
rupted by the sound of a shot behind 
them. 

The five men in the car jumped 
quickly into the road. Three of them 
started back toward the truck, but Tom 
and Flash stood staring and fascinated 
by the terrible thing they saw. 

Like two dead black shadows at one 
side of the glare from the headlights of 
the red car, were two swaying figures. 
Now they were a violent mass of arms 
and legs pounded into the dust of the 
road ; now they were erect again, twisted 
for one brilliant moment into the light 
of the car. For that brief second there 
was a vision of a backward-flung head. 
The contestants were simply interlocked 
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shadows again, closer, more like one 
shadow than two, steadier, quieter—then 
broken, and one was flung out of the 
circle of light. 

There was a moment of silence, then 
a sudden burst of activity. Ware 
thought he caught a glance of Chickie 
jumping into the red car before it tore 
away suddenly from the truck, back 
along the Plank Road in the direction 
of New York. Baldy rushed back to 
Ware and Flash and ‘motioned them 
silently into the car, jumped in himself, 
slammed the door, and started in the 
opposite direction, toward Newark, 

Flash leaned forward to question 
Baldy. Baldy stopped him with: 

“We'll meet them in half an hour, a 
mile this side of Hoboken.” 

Tom looked at Baldy’s pale face, with 
its enigmatical eyes, and despaired of 
questioning. 

“When do I get out of this?” he de- 
manded. 

Baldy never turned his eyes away 
from the roadbed; he scarcely opened 
his tight lips. 

“You don’t get.” 

“What do you mean?” Ware gasped. 

“T mean that you'll spend a couple of 
weeks with The Chief,” said Baldy. 
“Oh, you're all right.” He turned and 
looked at Tom squarely. “Funny how 
The Chief likes you. He'll give you 
some good grub. You look like you 
might need it. Say, haven’t you ever 
been on a job before?” 

“What was the row?” Flash put in. 

“Oh, Morgan let Chickie hold the gun 
on the truck driver, and he got ugly 
with his own gat. Then there was a 
free-for-all. Everything turned out all 
right.” He looked back at Flash, 

“Huh,” said Flash, taking out a long, 
slender, ivory cigarette holder. He lit 
a cigarette, leaned back luxuriously, 
waved one pudgy hand grandiloquently, 
and said: 

“You like poetry, Tom? Look at the 











moon: ‘That orbed maiden with white 
fire laden.’ ” 

Ware turned suddenly, and Flash 
laughed at him, his pudgy face wrinkling 
into almost Falstaffian lines, 

“Well, what is the matter, Tom? 
Can’t I be a scholar and a gentleman and 
rob trucks, too? You've got a lot to 
learn, my boy. The underworld is a 
large place, where there’s room for all 
kinds. Heigh-o, for a drink of brown 
October ale!” * 

Ware was interested but too tired and 
perplexed to fit in with Flash’s jovial 
mood. The evening had been singularly 
without result from his standpoint. He 
had learned absolutely nothing that con- 
tributed toward the solving of The Gold 
Killer mystery. And he could see no 
way to escape a period of confinement 
under the eyes of the unknown called 
The Chief, 

Would they let him send word to 
Anne, he wondered? She would be 
watching for him the first thing in the 
morning, and it didn’t seem like con- 
ceit to him to know that his failure to 
appear or to send a message would add 
a measure of anxiety to her already 
overpowering burden of grief. 

They could see the lights of a car 
drawn up beside the road, and it proved 
to be the rest of the band. Baldy went 
over to them and returned with Joyce 
and Jack West. 

“We'll take you two guys to The 
Chief’s,” he said to Ware and Joyce, and 
they drove rapidly to the Lackawanna 
ferry. 

Flash, Tom, and Joyce were squeezed 
into the back seat, and Jack West was 
sitting in the front with Baldy. 

“Guess that was some fight,” said 
Joyce. 

“Who ” Tom started his question. 

Baldy turned suddenly. 

“Don’t know,” returned Joyce. “I 
was in the back seat, and the minute I 
heard that shot I ducked under the seat 
and did not come up for air until we 
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were under way. Hope the police don’t 
catch this bunch,” he muttered low. “If 
they do, we'll go to jail with the rest.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “you know that 
we're in for a little week-end party with 
The Chief.” 

“So they tell me,” returned Joyce, 
with a bravado which did not success- 
fully conceal his nervousness. “And me 
with a date for to-morrow night. What 
a bore!” 

“You guys watch the scenery,” Baldy 
called back to them. “I’m sick of hear- 
ing you talk.” 

From the ferry they switched to 
3roadway and then ran rapidly uptown, 
Ware was beginning to wonder if the 
visit to The Chief’s mysterious head- 
quarters might not, after all, be a good 
thing; for it did not seem possible that 
he should spend two weeks in that 
strange household without learning some 
interesting facts of the curious new un- 
derworld into which he was finding him- 
self rapidly plunged. 

Just as they were about to cross Forty- 
second Street at Times Square, the traf- 
fic policeman held up the line of automo- 
biles passing up and down Broadway, 
so that the stream of cars going through 
Forty-second Street could cross. Many 
cars were still buzzing along in that 
lively section of the metropolis. As the 
burly officer held up his hand peremp- 
torily, Baldy jammed on the brakes 
and cursed. It was annoying while re- 
turning from such an adventure, to be 
detained by the commonplace regulation 
of traffic. The cop swaggered alongside 
the car with the good fellowship of a 
traffic officer. Joyce stared at him with 
wide eyes. In the familiar surroundings 
of Broadway and Forty-second Street, 


‘his assurance began to return to him. 


“Fine evening, officer,” he said with 
a show of bravado. 

One of the robbers thrust a pistol 
against his side. 

“Looks like it’s going to rain,” said the 
policeman. 
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Joyce glanced at the robbers mean- 
ingly. 

“Don’t you think we’d better go home, 
boys?” he said with exaggerated non- 
chalance. 

“I wish I could go home,” the police-~ 
man remarked, 

“I’ve got you covered!” The whisper 
sounded menacingly in Joyce’s ear. 

“Come along, Tom.” Joyce opened 
the door boldly and stepped onto the 
running board. Flash Montague got out 
beside him, keeping him covered from 
his pocket. Ware followed, astonished 
at the timid movie critic’s brave coup. 

“Well, have a good sleep!” the cop 
said, 

“Good night!” Joyce shouted to the 
robbers. He and Tom walked across the 
street. Flash Montague stood unde- 
cided. The cop waved the car to go 
on. Flash jumped onto the running 
board, and the car disappeared up Sev- 
enth Avenue. 


CHAPTER IX, 
WHAT ABOUT JOYCE? 


FTER the excitement and the exer- 
tions of the night, Ware had gone 
to the hospital, a nearer shelter than the 
room he had engaged. He slept pro- 
foundly, and it was not until an hour 
before noon of the following day that 
he awoke—and then Bobby Merritt of 
the round, rosy face was shaking him. 

“Sorry to wake you, Tom,” he apolo- 
gized, “but I couldn’t hold off any 
longer. Something about your affair.” 
He tossed an armful of newspapers on 
the bed, 

All the hospital knew that the young 
heiress, Anne Rice, had become a pa- 
tient of Tom; the nurses constantly ban- 
tered him about it. To his chum Bobby, 
Tom had confided his feeling for Anne 
and the joint attempt they were making 
to pry into the dark mystery of The 
Gold Killer. 

“There has been another strangling.” 
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Bobby sat down on the bed and lit a 
cigarette. 

Ware rose up from under the covers, 
vividly awake. 

“A what?” 

“Some kind of robbery out in Jersey 
last night,” Bobby replied, clouding the 
room with smoke. “And somebody got 
his throat twisted; The Gold Killer 
hands. Here are the official com- 
muniques.” 

Ware seized a newspaper and flung it 
open. He sat and stared at the sheet, 
with occasional pauses when he was 
overwhelmed with the ferment wrought 
in his brain by the astounding account 
he read. Bobby Merritt reclined at ease 
and propounded sundry questions which 
brought no reply from Ware. 

It was related that a motor-cycle po- 
liceman, speeding along the Plank Road 
the night before, had stopped to investi- 
gate a truck standing apparently de- 
serted beside the highway, and had 
found the driver of the conveyance lying 
beside it dead, his throat crushed, his 
neck broken, his head twisted, as in all 
The Gold Killer murders. 

Two hours later an exhausted man had 
sought aid at a house in Jersey City, a 
house just down from The Heights. The 
man had told of having been a helper 
on a Commercial Transfer Company 
truck carrying a load of molium from 
New York to Newark. Out on the 
Plank Road the truck had been held up 
by a party of motor bandits and robbed 
of its freight of chemicals. As driver 
and helper had stood at the roadside 
menaced by the pistol of one of the 
robbers, the driver had seized a negli- 
gent moment to open fire with his own 
revolver. The helper, in fright, had 
plunged head first down the road em- 
bankment and had fled, terrified, through 
the meadows for several hours. 

The account embraced extensive de- 
tails of the affair and laid stress upon 
the hypothesis which this latest Gold 
Killer deed had inspired in the police: 
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The monstrous strangler was obviously 
a member of a band of robbers which 
had plundered the molium truck in igno- 
rance of the comparatively small value 
of the chemical. It was, then, in the 
course of other robberies that the pre- 
vious stranglings had occurred. When- 
ever the bandits had met with resistance, 
the victim was strangled by a band mem- 
ber with gigantic hands, who, presum- 
ably, was assigned to the commission of 
quick, silent killings. Thus the Rice 
case was to be explained by the suppo- 
sition that the great financier had tried 
to fight back in the course of an in- 
credibly bold holdup in the opera house. 
The theory supposed that, in the instance 
of each of the millionaire killings, the 
robbers had been frightened and escaped 
without taking any of the loot, since no 
evidence of robbery had ever been found, 

Ware remained motionless. He stared 
straight in front of him. He saw a 
vision—the scowling, evil face of the 
crook Morgan. Nobody was near the 
truck at the time of the fight save 
Chickie, Joyce, and Morgan. But as if 
to mock his vision he could feel again 
the weak, flabby grasp of Morgan’s 
hands upon his arms, 

He jerked himself out of his hypno- 
sis, gave a sharp answer to one of Bobby 
Merritt’s sallies, an answer which took 
the grin off that stout young physician’s 
face, and pulled his clothes on with 
angry haste. He ran to the telephone 
and called Joyce’s office. He received 
the reply that the movie critic had not 
appeared that morning. He got Joyce’s 
house and was told that his friend had 
left there for his office three hours be- 
fore. 

Somehow this seemed strange to 
Ware; seemed like a disappearance, a 
flight. But the young interne put all 





feverish speculations out of his head 
and took refuge in a rushing trip to 
Anne’s house. 

Anne had breakfasted when Tom ar- 
rived. She had expected him, knowing 
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how well he understood her anxiety to 
learn the issue of his visit to the under- 
world meeting in Chickie la Fontaine’s 
apartment. Then, too, she had seen the 
morning papers with their announce- 
ment of another Gold Killer murder, 
and, although she did not connect this 
in any way with Tom’s attendance at 
Chickie’s party, yet it had been the cause 
of much speculation on her part. This 
was the first time that the strangling 
harids had employed themselves upon the 
throat of some one not directly con- 
nected with the great financial world of 
Wall Street. For the first time, too, 
she thought, some tangible motive was 
offered. Before, The Gold Killer had 
been one ynan, working swiftly and si- 
lently, and, so far as any one knew, by 
himself. Now it was a company of 
motor bandits, one of them necessarily 
possessed of the great hands of The 
Gold Killer. In these things Anne 
echoed the reasonings of all the city. 

She had scarcely greeted Tom when 
he burst into a swift and breathless ac- 
count of the fantastic events of the night 
before. When he had finished, Anne 
looked at him bewildered, yet suddenly 
conscious of the siniplicity of the prob- 
lem that had seemed so complex. 

“The Gold Killer, then,” she said, “is 
one of three. You said, didn’t you, that 
only Chickie la Fontaine, Joyce, and 
Morgan were near the truck at the 
time when you saw the struggle in the 
headlight? Oh, why weren't you 
nearer? Can’t you recall any of the de- 
tails that might give you an inkling of 
the identity of the figure that struggled 
with the big truck driver?” 

Ware laughed a little at this impa- 
tience with events as they were. It 
seemed so deeply and lovably feminine. 

“Well,” he said jestingly, “I don't 
think it was Chickie.”’ Then, more seri- 
ously: “It is strange that a girl of her! 
type should have such tiny hands.” 

“You are very observing,” she said. 

For one wild instant Tom wondered 
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vaguely if there had been in that quick 
flash of the black eyes some look be- 
traying jealousy. “Oh, no. That’s 
ridiculous,” he told himself. Anne Rice 
was not interested in him. He remem- 
bered bitterly her glance at the dark, 
handsome South American. 

“And Morgan,” Tom pulled himself 
back to his theme, ‘“‘Morgan’s hands were 
like putty—soft, flabby, with no muscles 
at all.” 

“Do you remember clearly ?’ 
ried, 

“T remember most distinctly,” he re- 
plied,. “how, when we struggled in 
Chickie’s apartment, he clutched my 
arms in wild rage, and his grasp was like 
a woman’s. His hands are very small.” 
His face became grave as his ideas were 
swayed by an inevitable association. 
“Joyce’s hands, though, are unusually 
large. He has really huge hands. We 
often joshed him about them and called 
him the human gorilla. He was quite 
sensitive about them.” 

They both were silent for a while, not 
daring to bare the thought that was in 
their heads. 

“But,” Anne finally burst out, “it is 
incredible that Joyce is The Gold Killer! 
What possible motive could he have? 

Sesides, you’ve known him for years. 
Isn’t he quite above suspicion?” 

“Of course,’ Tom exploded, but he 
could not hold his thoughts from the 
logical indications of the case. “As 
much above suspicion as any one in a 
world where curious psychological phe- 
nomena grow more and more common.” 
He continued like one who expounds a 
problem” “This affair presents a curi- 
ous piece of circumstantial reasoning. 
In the fight before the headlight, Chickie 
and, to my certainty, Morgan, are elimi- 
nated. Joyce has huge hands. He has 
long been connected with the under- 
world. He did not want to go out on the 
robbery. He was decidedly jumpy. He 
was vastly afraid of being arrested. 
The truck driver began to shoot at him; 
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what more natural for him than to have 
lost his head and attack the fellow 
with all his might, using the prodigious 
strength of his hands? He was alarmed 
afterward, knowing that he had com- 
mitted an imprudence. The band, in the 
excitement of the moment, did not dis- 
cover the killing. But they were hold- 
ing us prisoners, and in the morning the 
secret would be out. That is why Joyce 
engineered the escape last night on 
Broadway with such boldness and clev- 
erness in taking advantage of the police- 
man’s presence, a boldness and clever- 
ness which I did not suspect was in him. 
Now he has fled. Of course, this is all 
a wild supposition,” he concluded, try- 
ing to laugh, 

“Perhaps you are mistaken about 
Morgan’s hands,” Anne urged. “Per- 
haps in the fight in Chickie’s apartment 
you have confused Morgan with some 
other member of the band. Maybe it is 
Morgan who is The Gold Killer.” 

“No,” Tom replied with complete cer- 
tainty. “I am very clear about it all. 
I should like to think it was Pop Mor- 
gan, but I can’t. And then, where is 
Joyce, anyway? I'll phone to his of- 
fice again.” 

As he rose to his feet, Tom felt sud- 
denly a little faint. He had forgotten 
until that moment that he had had no 
breakfast. Anne saw his slight pallor. 

“Doctor Ware,” she said, “you must 
have some lunch. Sit down. You're 
tired. Let me telephone.” 

“T will telephone—please,” he replied, 
“but I would like a bite to eat. I just 
realize that I forgot my breakfast.” 

“Poor dear,” said Anne, and she went 
out to ring the bell for the butler. He 
looked up quickly, thrilled every inch 
of him. But she -went on across the 
room, quite unconscious of her power, 
apparently, to stir a tempest of excite- 
ment by the slightest sign of solicitude 
for the young man who day by day was 
becoming more her admirer. 

Again the Record showed puzzlement 
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at the movie critic’s continued absence. 
No word had been heard of him. Tom 
came back to find Anne and the butler 
arranging a small table in the library. 

« “Any news?” Anne asked gayly. 

“None,” Tom’s air had become one of 
dogged gloom, 

“Now, m’stew le docteur,’ com- 
manded Anne, crooning to him and tak- 
ing him by the arm, “I am the doctor, 
and you are the patient. Not another 
word of The Gold Killer or mysteries 
of any sort. You shall sit down beside 
me and eat, a thing which is far more 
important than all the searchings in the 
world. Shall it be a grapefruit, or a 
honey-dew melon first—and how doth 
my lord prefer his eggs?” 

Tom sat down smiling. “Well,” he 
demanded, “of what shall I talk now?” 

“Sealing wax, if you wish,” and she 
laughed archly. “You should have more 
resourcefulness. I consider you a stupid 
and difficult patient.” 

“Well, suppose we talk of—you, per- 
haps.” 

“You 
thought.” 

She blushed, he imagined, but she did 
not say that the topic of conversation 
which he suggested was undesirable. 

They were interrupted by the cries of 
newsboys on the street outside, 

“Extra! Special extra!’’ And in the 
jumble of syllables that followed they 
seemed to hear the words: “Murder 
Gold Killer All about the 
Extra! Ex-tra!” 

The servants had heard, too, and the 
butler rushed in and held the black head- 
lines before them: 

POP MORGAN, 
NOTORIOUS CROOK, 
GOLD KILLER VICTIM. 








are stupider even than I 











So. Morgan, too, had met with the 
mysterious fate. He had been found in 


a West Street doorway, dead, with his 
throat mangled in the same hideous way 
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that had come to be the mark of The 
Gold Killer, 

The newspaper account drew the in- 
ference that The Gold Killer mystery 
was now narrowing in its scope, for it 
was apparent that the secret lay in the 
discovery of some feud in the under- 
world in which Morgan had engaged 
and met his fearful death. 

To Tom and Anne, one conclusion 
loomed ominously. Morgan had been 
strangled because The Gold Killer 
thought he had seen too much of the 
fight before the headlight out on The 
Plank Road. 

Joyce must be found. 


CHAPTER X. 
TEA AND ROMANCE, 


FTER a hasty luncheon, Tom left 
Anne and sought Park Row. He 
could find no word of Joyce at the 
Record offices. It was the first time in 
months that the usually faithful and 
punctual movie critic had failed to ap- 
pear. From there he took the subway 
to Fifty-ninth Street. 

Joyce lived in a sumptuous studio 
apartment overlooking Central Park. 
On the plea that he was a reporter sent 
from the newspaper office, and with the 
further coaxing power of a five-dollar 
bill, Tom succeeded in persuading the 
hallboy to admit him. Here all was in 
disorder. Silk pajamas were thrown 
over a disordered bed. Shaving imple- 
ments in the carefully appointed bath- 
room had obviously been used that morn- 
ing. Everywhere about the rooms haste 
in leaving was evident; but it was a sur- 
prise and a puzzle to Ware to find that 
Joyce, if he actually were The Gold 
Killer, had delayed his flight until morn- 
ing. ‘The hallman told Tom that Mr. 
Joyce had gone out about nine-thirty as 
usual, that he was wearing a gray 
checked suit and carried a black stick. 

Tom was annoyed and depressed by 
the turn of events. Should he present 
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the whole affair to the police? He had 
never had much respect for their meth- 
ods, and he knew that Anne would 
shrink from such a procedure ; neverthe- 
less, he had now in his own hands infor- 
mation which, if correlated and followed 
up, would undoubtedly lead ultimately 
to the discovery of The Gold Killer. 
But Tom wanted to do the job himself. 
He wanted to show Anne that he could 
finish anything he undertook. 

He bought an evening paper and 
drifted into Central Park. Moodily, 
he watched a riotous group of small 
boys playing tag, then wandered to a 
bench and found that the accounts of 
Morgan’s murder offered little more 
than the earlier outlines spread to col- 
umn length by the addition of stories of 
the other murders. He let the paper fall 
from his hand listlessly. 

Tom Ware was seldom discouraged. 
He had been known on the college teams 
as the man who was always there in the 
long fight. His prowess as a war aviator 


was always most apparent against the 


greatest odds. But Tom was in love, 
and there is something about unex- 
pressed affection that, while it leads on 
to deeds of great daring, yet at the same 
time brings moments of extreme depres- 
sion. He wanted so badly to see Anne, 
Yet there seemed no good reason for it. 
Yet, why not? He could tell her of his 
visit to Joyce’s rooms and of his plans 
to see Chickie la Fontaine again. He 
sought the telephone booth at a near-by 
hotel and called her. In a second she 
was laughing at the other end of the 
wire. 

“Of course you may come over,” she 
said. “It’s tea time, and I'll order 
toasted muffins. Shall I?” 

“Toasted muffins!” Somehow her 
bantering annoyed him. When he was 
so eager for the very sight of her— 
toasted muffins! 

“Sure!” he shouted into the receiver 
and made recklessly for a taxi. 

Anne was waiting for him, slim and 
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beautiful in soft black. The silver tea 
things, lit by two huge candles, one on 
either side of her, glowed underneath a 
dark portrait. He slipped onto the 
couch beside her and murmured: “Why 
do you suppose it is that this mysterious 
Chief takes such an interest in me and 
causes me to be known in his group as a 
close friend? He seems to know about 
me and to follow my goings and com- 
ings. Who is he, do you think? Per- 
haps he knows me through talk on 
Chickie’s part; but why the interest? 
Everything looks so darn misty, Miss 
Rice; I sometimes think that we should 
tell the police what we know, and let 
them figure it out.” 

She looked at him a moment, then put 
one soft hand gently over-his arm. 

“That’s not my own Doctor Ware,” 
she said. ‘You don’t really mean that. 
What have you been doing ?” 

He told her; also of his intention to 
seek out Chickie and the two employees 
who had seen the yellow-gloved man in 
the corridor of the opera house on the 
night of her father’s murder. 

“Perhaps I can clear up my own sus- 
picion of old Joyce,” he said, “by seeing 
how impossible their description of The 
Gold Killer would make it for the good 
old chap to be the murderer. I can’t 
believe it, Anne——” 

He stammered and caught himself as 
he realized that he had used her first 
name, 

She smiled. 

“That’s much better, Tom. 
it is about time, don’t you?” 

Ware was absurdly pleased. He felt 
like a kid with a new toy. He was com- 
pletely himself again. 

“Doctor Rutchers has been here,” 
Anne told him, “and your ears would 
have burned. Oh, how they would have 
burned if you could have heard the nice 
things that he said about you! What 
particular interest has he in you, Tom?” 

Ware was surprised, for he knew Doc- 
tor Rutchers only distantly and as a 
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humble student knows a great and rather 
difficult professor. 

“None—none at all,” he replied. 

“Well, he certainly is interested in 
your mental and spiritual welfare,” Anne 
said, “and you'd better be careful, or 
he’ll be marrying you off,” she added 
banteringly. 

“What do you mean?” Tom de- 
manded ; but Anne shook her head, 

“There’s one thing I want you to do 
for me, Tom,” she went on. 

“And that? Why, anything, Anne!” 

“I’m not so sure.” She smiled and 
pouted her lips. ‘‘I want to go with you 
on your next adventure. I want to go 
with you to Chickie’s. It isn’t fair that 
you should have all the fun—now is it?” 

“Don’t be absurd!” Tom was a bit 
annoyed. “It would be much too dan- 
gerous. It would lead to many compli- 
cations and suspicions.” 

“T don’t care,” she persisted. “Do you 
like me at all, or are you just pretend- 
ing to be interested because you enjoy 
picturing yourself as an amateur 
sleuth ?” 

“Cruel!” he parried, 
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“No, not cruel—determined. I want 
to go with you.” 

Tom shook his head and frowned. 

She turned her head away, almost cry- 
ing, he thought. He put his arm onto 
her shoulder. She turned away, 

“Please,” he pleaded. 

She turned on him, blazing. “If you 
care anything about me at all you'll take 
me. Well, do you? Will you?” 

Tom was as weak as most lovers in 
the face of a barrage of pleading. 

“Oh, yes, hang it, I will,” and he got 
up to go, 

She hung to the lapels of his coat, 
shyly ashamed of her victory ; she raised 
her head. He trembled and bent his 
lips swiftly to touch her forehead, then 
ran down the great stairway before he 
had a chance to know whether she was 
pleased or annoyed. To-morrow he 
would take her with him to Chickie’s, 
even though it seemed like the maddest 
of proceedings. He supposed that it 
really could do no great harm. After 
all, it would be a lark. Anne and 
Chickie! He laughed to himself at the 
absurd contrast. What would they 
think of each other? 
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ARM CITIZENS AGAINST ROBBERS 


AS part of the plans for protecting Lindsborg, Kansas, against raids by auto- 

mobile bandits, a survey is being made to determine the number, size, and 
character of weapons available in the city. Not a single home will be overlooked. 
In every business house in Lindsborg there will be a weapon and ammunition for 
every man employed, the necessary ammunition being furnished at the city’s 
expense. Mayor Ludwig Nelson is working out a plan whereby the country 
districts may be organized to codperate with the Lindsborg force, and a working 
arrangement will be effected with the neighboring towns. 
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TOO LONESOME IN JAiL 


[™ leaving; I'll be back in February for my trial. It’s too lonesome here all 


alone.” Thus read the note a prisoner left in the jail of Brown County, Lilinois, 
before he unceremoniously took his departure. 
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Author of ‘‘Penny Protection,’’ etc. 


T was gathering dusk when 

the northbound express thun- 

dered to a halt. From the 

front of the Pullman there 
arose a majestic figure in high silk hat 
and fur-collared overcoat. The man’s 
clothes were evidence that he had 
money, and the proud, almost haughty 
dignity of his carriage indicated that 
he had possessed money for a consid- 
erable length of time. No less stately 
than a king, he followed the Pullman 
porter to the vestibule. 

“Pipe the ‘Emperor of Hickville,’” 
grinned James Early, jerking his thumb 
in the direction of the disembarking 
passenger. . 

Mr. Amos Clackworthy, confidence 
man de luxe, nodded; he had already 
observed the personage. Briefly he con- 
sulted the railroad folder; it told him 
that the stop was Higbeeville, Illinois. 
He looked out the car window to the 
vell-lighted platform which ran_ the 
length of the attractive station of brick 
tile. He saw a liveried chauffeur tak- 
ing possession of the traveler’s luggage, 
bowingly ushering him to a long-hooded 
limousine on the door of which gleamed 
the gold-lettered monogram “W. C. H.” 

“T should not be greatly surprised 
if the ‘H’ means Higbee,” murmured 
Mr. Clackworthy. “That is Mr. Hig- 
bee himself, no doubt.” 


He continued to stare out upon the 
town, taking in the ambitious-looking 
5D—ps 


business street stretching away from 
the station, well paved and well lighted. 
It seemed to be quite a forward-looking 
community, a conclusion which was 
verified by a huge electric sign, blazing 
imposingly from the roof of a building 
half a block away for the purpose of 
attracting the attention of the traveling 
public. It read: 


HIGBEEVILLE WANTS FACTORIES! 
Free Factory Sites, No City Taxes, For 
New Industries, Wonderful Shipping 

Facilities. 
STOP—LOOK US OVER! 
HIGBEEVILLE CHAMBER OF 


MERCE. 


COM- 


At Higbeeville the train changed en- 
gines, for it was a division point. Mr. 
Clackworthy and The Early Bird were 
returning to Chicago from two weeks in 
Florida, and James was fretting, as was 
his wont, for a fresh adventure in the 
quest of easy money. The master con- 
fidence man sat for a moment, taking 
stock of the hunch which had seized 
him. 

“T think I will accept the invitation, 
James,” he said thoughtfully. “I think 
that I will accept that invitation— 

“Say, what’s eatin’ you?” inelegantly 
demanded The Early Bird. “I ain’t 
heard nobody invitin’ us nowhere.” 

With one hand Mr. Clackworthy 
pointed out gt the big electric sign; 
with the other he reached for his over- 
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coat and jabbed the button for the 
porter. 

“*Stop—look us over,’ ” he repeated. 
“Certainly that is an invitation, James. 
I suppose the porter isn’t coming; we 
will have to carry our own bags. Come; 
let us be getting off.” 

“Are you practicin’ for vaudeville, 
boss, or are you on the level?” gasped 
out The Early Bird. “Aw, boss, let’s 
be gettin’ on to Chi; nix on this hick 
town stuff. I wanna see if Lake Michi- 
gan is in the same place we left it.” 

Mr. Clackworthy shook his head. 

“Nay, James,” he said, chuckling; “I 
have heard the call of Higbeeville, and I 
must answer. It is evident that this 
town has money; and where there is 
money, there I like to be also.” 

Having no further choice in the mat- 
ter The Early Bird grumblingly picked 
up his own bag and followed. 

And thus it was that the diverse pair, 
the elegant, suave Mr. Clackworthy and 
his slangy coplotter came to Highee- 
ville. As they passed up the street 
James glared disgustedly at the sign 
which had lured them from the train 
which, a brief two hours hence, would 
have brought them to his beloved Chi- 
cago. 

“Free factory sites!” he said sneer- 
ingly. “Huh! Generous, ain’t they? I 
wouldn’t give seven bucks for the whole 
darn burg!” 

Despite his prejudice, however, The 
Early Bird !ost much of his peeve when 
he sat down to dinner in the Highbee- 
ville House. The hotel was a credit to 
the town, and the menu had been known 
to tempt less willing appetites. There 
was an orchestra, too, with a tendency 


to zippy tones, for the town was rural 
in location and metropolitan in ten- 
dency. After the meal Mr. Clack- 


worthy led the way into the lobby 


cast about a practiced eye in search of 
some loquacious soul from whom might 
be pried bits of intimate local gossip. 
In the center of the room stood a beam- 


and 
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ing individual who declaimed loudly. 
upon the commercial future of Higbee- 
ville. This, it later developed, was none 
other than Mr. Percival Shores, the 
chamber of commerce’s imported en- 
thuser, a human dynamo who would 
continue to generate enthusiasm so long 
as he got his one hundred dollars a 
week. 

But it was not to Mr. Shores that 
Mr. Clackworthy turned; he sought, in- 
stead, a morose individual who looked 
as if his rich uncle had just died, will- 
ing everything to charity. What he 
wanted was the bare and unvarnished 
truth about the town, not the rhetorical 
pictures of a second Chicago. Leaving 
The Early Bird to his own devices, the 
master confidence man strolled over and 
occupied the vacant chair beside the 
local “Gloomy Gus.” 

“Wonderful little city you have 
here,” said Mr. Clackworthy by way 
of beginning; “wonderful.” 

“Yeah?” grunted the other. 
living here twenty-five years. 
see nothing wonderful about it.” 

“Seems to be a most progressive 
town; have a cigar.” 

The local pessimist accepted the 
smoke, inspected the band critically, and 
struck a match. 

“Yeah, some of the folks here think 
they’ve got the world by the tail,” he 
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said. “Good cigar, this. Linn’s my 
name. I sell cigars; got a store up in 


the next block.” 

“So you don’t think much of the 
boom ?” asked Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Won't last long,” prophesied Mr. 
Linn. “These boosters make me sick; 
pure selfishness. All trying to grab 
some stranger’s money. Chamber of 
commercie is made up of our best local 
grabbers.” 

“T see they’re offering free factory 
suggested Mr. Clackworthy. 
“Not much profit in that, I take it.” 

“Factory sites!” exclaimed the to- 
bacconist. “All they’re giving away 
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no sane man would have—way out on 
the edge of town. If they do get some- 
body interested in putting up a factory 
it generally ends up by him paying old 
man Higbee two prices for the land. 
Oh, yes, Higbee’s president of the 
chamber of commerce. He’s the head 
of darn near everything in this town. 

“Then Zeke Todd is vice president. 
He owns the lumber yard and gets a 
fat profit for furnishing the building 
materials for the factory. Ben Pruitt’s 
in on it, too—secretary. He aims to 
get the contract for the factory—con- 
tractor, you know. 

“After tfat comes Apperson Pool— 
he’s treasurer. App gets his later on, 
when the factory feller has to borrow 
money at the bank. He’s the big gun 
at the State Bank. 

“There, you got ‘em all—Higbee- 
ville’s ‘Big Four.’ Our best dollar- 
chasing quartet. The dollar that gets 
away from that outfit has to move 
fast.” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded thought- 
fully. The information pleased him, 
for nothing gave him more pleasure 
than getting into a money scramble 
with the dollar chasers. 

“I was thinking about locating in 
your charming and thriving city,” he 
announced. 

Mr. Linn looked at him intently. 

“If you’re going to locate here after 
what I've told you, then you're either 
a fool, or a slicker. I hope you're a 
slicker. I’d like to see them four 
leeches get trimmed so hard they'll hol- 
ler for a year. They order all their 
cigars from the city; don’t think mine 
are good enough for ‘em. Make ’em 
squeal, and I’ll give you the best box 
of smokes in my store.” 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed. He made 
no reply to this offer, but he decided 
that before he said farewell to Hig- 
beeville he would call upon Mr. Linn 
and collect that box of cigars. 


II. 


Percival Shores, professional cheer 
leader, so to speak, for the chamber of 
commerce, the busy boy with the twelve- 
cylinder vocabulary: from whose tongue 
flowed multisyllabled words as water 
over a mill race, was susceptible to “a 
front.” Although Mr. Clackworthy had 
only vaguely hinted his intention of lo- 
cating in Higbeeville and had not said 
whether he proposed to manufacture 
railroad locomotives or toothpicks, Mr. 
Shores already had visions of a ten-acre 
factory and a pay roll as long as the 
county tax list. This was because Mr. 
Clackworthy looked like money—big 
money. It was simply impossible for 
Mr. Shores to look upon the master 
confidence man’s wonderfully tailored 
figure, his brisk, incisive manner, and 
to connect him with an enterprise of 
small proportions. 

Thus it was that the official greeter 
and horn tooter extraordinary of Hig- 
beeville, hardly had Mr. Clackworthy 
asked a dozen questions, was rushing 
around to cal! together an extremely 
special meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce’s nabobs. Knowing Mr. Shores 
rather well, the town’s Big Four dis- 
counted his dreams a full hundred per 
cent and divided that by two for good 
measure. Nevertheless they were on 
hand to look over the latest industrial 
prospect, particularly to determine if he 
possessed the cold, hard, and actual 
wherewithal to finance a factory, or if 
he was one of those common species... 
owning a patent, a million-dollar nerve, 
and the silly and mistaken notion that 
the little detail of capital would be taken 
care of by the ‘local suckers. They 
met the latter some three times a week 
—and encouraged them not. 

The conference was for two o’clock, 
and when Mr. Clackworthy and The 
Early Bird entered the chamber of com: 
merce’s executive quarters over the 
State Bank, escorted by the bubbling 
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Mr. Shores, the four local dignitaries 
were waiting. There was Williston C. 
Higbee, florid, stern, pompous, finger- 
ing his eyeglass cord of heavy black 
silk, sitting in stiff-necked erectness at 
- the head of the table; Ezekiel Todd, 
thin, silent, and crafty looking; Ben- 
jamin Pruitt, heavy of both face and 
fist, possessing a large body and a larger 
self-esteem; and Apperson Pool, cold 
and calculating of eye, graying mits- 
tache, close-cropped so as to give an 
added sternness to his mouth. 

James Early gave one look and 
sighed. “The first train for us, boss,” 
he whispered. “Daniel in the lion’s den 
hadda cinch compared to our chances 
with this bunch. Take jack away from 
this outfit? Listen to my tip, boss, an’ 
beat it.” 

Mr. Clackworthy, however, was not 
awed. He smiled affably as Mr. Shores 
attended to the introductions, calmly 
seated himself at the end of the table, 
lighted a cigar, and set the ball roll- 
ing. 

“T was merely passing through your 
charming city last evening, gentlemen, 
when I was attracted by your invita- 
tion to outside capital,” he said. “Since 
I am looking for a location, your offer 
of a free factory site and free city taxes 
decided me to look you over. Mr. 
Shores here has been showing me about 
this morning and, frankly, I think I am 
going to like Higbeeville. There is an 
atmosphere of progress and codpera- 
tion.” 

“What’s your line?’ 
Pruitt. 

“We will get to that presently,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy smilingly. As a mat- 
ter of fact he was somewhat unde- 
cided as to the nature of his prospective 
industry. 

Mr. Higbee cleared his _ throat, 
hooked his glasses over his nose, and 
leaned forward. “I trust that Mr. 
Shores has made it clear to you, Mr. 
Clackworthy,” he said, “that what we 


demanded Ben 


desire for Higbeeville is industry—not 
promotion.” 

“Meaning,” replied the master con- 
fidence man, “that you want only mer 
who can finance their own business, 
You mean that you do not want stock- 
selling schemes sold on the strength of 
factories on paper.” 

Four heads nodded solemnly. 

“T shall not ask you for a penny,” de- 
clared Mr. Clackworthy. “I have am- 
ple resources to finance my venture. I 
can at once set you at rest on that 
score.” 

This announcement caused a thawing, 
and Mr. Shores nodded vigorously. “I 
told you, gentlemen; I told you!” he 
exclaimed. “Mr. Clackworthy is a live 
wire; he’s the sort who bring money to 
a town, not take it out.” 

“Glad you’re not looking for capi- 
tal,” volunteered Ben Pruitt. 

“Now as to factory sites,” pursued 
Mr. Higbee; “I suppose you have seen 
the tracts east of town.” 

“Too far out,” declared Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “However, there is a spot near 
the electric-light plant that looks good 
to me.” 

Highee massaged his palms; that 
ground belonged to him, although, for 
appearances sake, held in the name of 
a third party. 

“That is not a free site, Mr. Clack- 
worthy, but I am sure that it could be 
secured at an—ah—reasonable price,” 
he said. 

“How reasonable?” 
confidence man. 

“T should hazard the opinion of— 
ah—six thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Clackworthy debated this figure 
for a moment; he knew that at six thou- 
sand dollars Mr. Higbee would be 
getting nearly twice what it was ac- 
tually worth. 

“Too high,” he said. “However, I 
would be willing to pay five hundred 
and ninety-nine dollars for a sixty-day 
option at a price of five thousand.” 


demanded the 
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“It might be arranged,” said Mr. Hig- 


“As for the present,” went on Mr. 
_Alackworthy, “I am anxious to get into 
‘ operation before a factory could be 
built. Therefore, already having made 
my decision to locate in Higbeeville, I 
have this morning leased the vacant 
building adjoining the poultry plant, 
formerly occupied by a factory, I be- 
lieve.” , 

Higbeeville’s Big Four united in a 
chorus of frowns; they did not like to 
think of that deserted building. They 
had helped to finance it; perhaps that 
was one reason for their antagonism to 
moneyless industrialists. Mr. Shores 
was almost broken-hearted; the aban- 
doned factory to which Mr. Clack- 
worthy referred was a small affair and 
in no way fitted in with the mammoth 
enterprise that he had been certain the 
newcomer contemplated. 

“How—how many men will you em- 
ploy?” asked Mr. Shores. 

“Perhaps fifteen men,’”’ replied Mr. 
Clackworthy. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Shores weakly; 
“T thought—I thought——” 

Higbeeville’s Big Four instantly lost 
their slightly warming cordiality. Fif- 
teen men, indeed! And Mr. Clack- 
worthy looked like money; verily, they 
thought, all is not gold that glitters. 

“Fifteen men to start with,” contin- 
ued Mr. Clackworthy. “Later I shall 
expand.” 

Williston Higbee smiled contemp- 
tuously ; he had heard that “expansion”’ 
stuff before. Fifteen men! Agee’s 
planing mill employed twenty, and it 
wasn’t considered a factory at all. 

Mr. Clackworthy, unaffected by the 
sudden loss of interest on the part of 
the ruling spirits of the chamber of 
commerce, got to his feet, smiling 
blandly. 

“I regret, gentlemen,” he said, “that 
my plans are not sufficiently far along 
for me to take you into my full and 


complete confidence regarding my ven- 
ture, but I really think that I can prom- 
ise to—er—surprise you a little later. 
I am making a trip to Chicago to-night 
and shall return in a few days when 
I shall start things moving. At that 
time I hope to continue this—ah—cor- 
dial relationship which has been born 
between us to-day.” 

He held out his hand for the per- 
functory grips of the four men who 
had now lo&t all interest in him and 
his prospective business. Mr. Shores, 
who had planned to invite Mr. Clack- 
worthy to dinner, neglected to mention 
the matter; the funds of the chamber 
of commerce were not to be so wasted. 

“I—I wish you success in your new 
enterprise,” said the busy booster lame- 
ly. “I—I hope you will like the town 
—since—since you have quite made up 
your mind to come.”~ 

“Failure is not my habit,” replied 
Mr. Clackworthy, “and as for liking 
the town—I like it very much already.” 

As he and The Early Bird made their 
way down to the street James snorted 
in mournful disgust. 

“Boss!” he protested, “you ain’t 
gonna to throw away good time an’ 
better jack by drivin’ stakes in this 
burg? You ain’t gonna try an’ throw 
the hooks into any of them hard-boiled 
guys? Lay off, boss; lay off. They’re 
all sure-thing bozos; you gotta lay the 
cards on the table ’fore you waltz off 
with their stack of blues.” 

“T most certainly propose to engage 
in business here,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “My heart warms to the wel- 
come I have received; I appreciate their 
interest.” 


Bel 


Before returning to Higbeeville Mr. 
Clackworthy spent a busy week in Chi- 
cago. Some of his activities, so far as 
his coplotters against idle and surplus 
wealth were concerned, were clothed 
in utmost secrecy. This was for the 
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fun of springing his financial climax as 
a complete and often breath-taking sur- 
prise. 

He rented a somewhat elaborate of- 
fice and placed George Bascom in 
charge as president of “Bascom & Co., 
Jobbers.” This detail attended to, he 
bought machinery and had it shipped to 
Higbeeville. 

If Apperson Pool, cashier of the State 
Bank of Higbeeville, had the idea that 
Mr. Clackworthy was small fry—and he 
undoubtedly did—he was startlingly dis- 
illusioned when the master confidence 
man walked into the bank on his re- 
turn from Chicago and calmly depos- 
ited a Chicago draft for fifty thousand 
dollars. It made no difference if his 
factory was to employ only fifteen peo- 
ple, a man with fifty thousand dollars 
in cash was somebody! Fifty thou- 
sand dollars in cash is quite a comforta- 
ble sum of money. Mr. Clackworthy 
believed in the psychology of ready 
cash; he had always found it the open 
door into his fellow man’s confidence. 

Apperson Pool ushered the new cus- 
tomer into the private office, opened a 
box of cigars, and did his best, con- 
sidering a normal temperature of ten 
degrees below freezing, at cordiality. 

“Glad to see that you did not change 
your mind about casting your lot with 
us, Mr. Clackworthy,” he said. “Great 
little town we’ve got here; it’s a comer. 
Anything we can do for you, let us 
know; we all try to be neighborly, you 
know. Got your plans in pretty good 
shape now, I hope.” 

Mr. Clackworthy, considering the 
warming power of the cold dollar, nod- 
ded. “Yes,” he answered, “the machin- 
ery will be here to-morrow, and we 
shall begin production within ten days. 
We already have orders to take care of 
our initial output. We are starting 
modestly. I have always considered it 
a good idea to wade a while before try- 
ing to swim. Little mistakes are not 
so expensive as big ones.” 


“A safe and sane philosophy,” heart- 
ily agreed Mr. Pool. “If it is not 
impertinent, what is your line?” 

For answer Mr. Clackworthy took 
from his pocket a miniature automobile 
wheel and set it on the banker’s desk. 

“There it is,” he said. “the Jiffy 
demountable auto rim. Of course you 
own an automobile. You'll be quick to 
see the advantage of this. On the aver- 
age auto rim now in use it is necessary 
to unfasten six separate bolts before 
the tire can be removed. With the 
Jiffy here, the same result is accom- 
plished with the loosening of one bolt. 
Here I have a small wrench; rim can 
be demounted and tire removed in less 
than one minute. I'll show you.” The 
master confidence man, using his pocket 
model, performed the operation as Mr. 
Pool watched closely. 

“Tt—er—looks good,” he admitted 
cautiously. Caution was part of his na- 
ture. “They should sell if the finished 
product works as good as the model.” 

“They do—better,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy. “In time we will have 
sold nearly every automobile owner in 
America four of our Jiffys—one for 
each of the four wheels. When you 
stop and consider the number of au- 
tomobiles in the country, it becomes 
quite possible that our little industry, 
starting with such a modest beginning, 
will expand into quite a sizable insti- 
tution in your city. 

“T shall leave this model with you, 
Mr. Pool, and in a few days I shall 
take pleasure in fitting your car with 
a complete Jiffy set—with my compli- 
ments.” 

They chatted pleasantly for some 
time, Mr. Clackworthy making it clear 
by various adroit ways that he was wise 
in the ways of finance. When he de- 
parted Apperson Pool sat for quite a 
while alone in his private office, analyz- 
ing the probable manufacturing cost of 
the Jiffy auto rim. He had not, of 
course, gone into these details with the 








town’s new manufacturer, but, care- 
fully examining the model, he made sev- 
eral guesses. Knowing the retail cost 
of the auto rim at present in use, he 
figured that it must present the oppor- 
tunity for a wide margin of profit. And 
even a banker cannot, at times, resist 
the temptation of multiplication. He 
took the total number of automobiles in 
use, divided it generously, multiplied it 
by two dollars, the minimum profit he 
imagined should be taken, and still his 
sum soared into millions. 

“Humph!” he murmured. “And all 
four of us thought this man Clack- 
worthy was a cheap piker. If this thing 
is any good—if it is any good, he stands 
the chance of being a mighty rich man 
—yes, a mighty rich man.” 

At that he reached for the telephone 
_and called Mr. Williston S. Higbee to 
suggest that Mr. Higbee, as president 
of the chamber of commerce, arrange 
a club dinner with Mr. Clackworthy as 
the guest of honor. 

IV. 

The Early Bird was puzzled. 

“Boss,” he declared, “there's a lotta 
things about this business that I can’t 
get through the old bean. First, if you 
ever pulled a game that looked on the 
level this here Jiffy thing is it. I’ve 
thought it out, forwards an’ backwards, 
an’ I can’t see no trick in it. It’s the 
goods, boss—the real goods. About the 
slickest thing what was ever put on a 
buzz buggy. 

“Darn near everybody in Higbeeville 
who’s got a gas chariot is usin’ a Jiffy, 
an’ they all swear by ’em. It makes 
changin’ tires.one of the joys of payin’ 
the garage man twenty-nine cents a 
gallon for the go-juice. If it’s crooked 
then it’ll fool wiser goofs than yours 
ignorantly. If it’s on the level, then 
you ain’t gonna bilk nobody by lettin’ 
‘em hand you a few bales of the yellow 
stuff for stock in this here company. 
Sellin’ every one of ’em you’re turnin’ 
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out, ain’t cha? Yeah, they’re sellin’ like 
peanuts at a circus. 

“If the lay is crooked, I can’t figger 
out why you've got this here Harold 
Higbee, the four-eyed boy with the 
freest chin in the whole darn town, in 
the factory office. An’ not only in the 
office, but handlin’ the kale. Treasurer, 
you’ve made him—treasurer! Knows 
to a penny just how much jack is com- 
in’ in an’ goin’ out. It’s too deep for 
me.” 

Mr. Clackworthy, sitting in the sit- 
ting room of his suite in the Higbeeville 
House, lighted a fresh cigar and tilted 
back comfortably in his chair. 

“TI don’t mind saying, James, as a 
matter of strict confidence between you 
and myself, that Jiffy auto rim is strictly 
on the square. It is a great little de- 
vice, and it is going to make somebody 
rich—perhaps. The trouble with Jiffy, 
my dear James, is that we are going to 
wake up some fine morning and discover 
that some one has beat us to the patent 
office with the idea.” 

The Early Bird nodded vigorously. 
“T gotcha,” he said. “You’re gonna 
get Higbee an’ that crowd all heated up 
an’ then unload the stock onto ’em.” 

Mr. Clackworthy held up his hands in 
mock horror. “Nay, nay; I shall do 
nothing of the sort; I shall retain and 
even increase my investment. I shall be 
the heaviest stockholder when the hor- 
rible, sickening crash comes and sends 
Higbeeville’s newest air castle tumbling. 
Ply me not with questions, old dear, for 
I am human and love my little surprise 
now and then; figure it out. It will 
furnish you with an exercise in mental 
gymnastics. 

“Now, as to Harold Higbee, the pry- 
ing and loose-tongued.nephew of the 
great and pompous Williston C., the 
town’s chief Poo Bah and ‘Great I 
Am,’ he is working for me in ways that 
he little suspects. Out of the seeming 
goodness of my heart I have given him 
two thousand dollars’ worth of stock 
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in the Jiffy Auto Rim Co. That adds 
to the interest of the Higbees in our 
concern. In addition to that, I am pay- 
ing him the amazing salary of one hun- 
dred dollars a week to keep my books 
and sign my checks. As a matter of 
actual work, I would consider him over- 
paid if I gave him thirty-five dollars a 
week, 

“The simple truth is, my dear James, 
that apparently the Jiffy Co. is rolling 
up amazing profits, and I desire that 
the most intricate details of our success 
shall reach the ears of Mr. Williston 
Higbee and, through Mr. Higbee, the 
other three gentlemen whom I have se- 
lected as the contributors to the Clack- 
worthy bank balance.” 

“Gimme the pulmotor, boss,” begged 
The Early Bird. “I’m smothered un- 
der that mass of words. Y’mean that 
there is somethin’ crooked, that you’re 
paddin’ the books, an’ you want our 
Harold t’ peddle his bum info’ to these 
ginks what we’re gonna throw the hooks 
into?” 

“Jiffy is good, but not quite as good 
as I want these gentlemen to think it 
is,’ pursued Mr. Clackworthy. “Ac- 
tually our profits are a bit smaller than 
I would have them appear. At the pres- 
ent cost of manufacture, we could legiti- 
mately make a profit of ten per cent 
on my present investment of ten thou- 
sand dollars. I have cash remaining 
in the bank of forty-five thousand dol- 
lars. However, a profit of ten per cent 
is not large enough to light the fires of 
greed within the human breast. 

“Therefore, my dear James, I have 
adopted the simple expedient of dis- 
posing of our entire output to Bascom 
& Co., Jobbers. We bill Bascom 
for the Jiffy auto rim at twenty per 
cent. above the prevailing wholesale 
price. Bascom sends us his check for 
the same, and that permits our books 
to show a profit of thirty per cent in- 
stead of the modest ten which we really 
realize. 


“Higbee’s nephew, never fear, has 
long since carried the story of our re- 
markable success to his worthy uncle. 
Our sales are growing rapidly, and the 
time fast approaches when we shall have 
to expand our factory, erect new build- 
ings, and install new machinery. That 
will, to be sure, require capital, and it 
is my earnest desire that Higbeeville’s 
Big Four shall offer me this capital 
without the asking. And I shall per- 
mit them, collectively, to match the ad- 
ditional forty-five thousand dollars that 
I stand ready to invest.” 

The Early Bird shook his head hope- 
lessly. “‘Maybe my bean is crippled,” 
he said mournfully, “but you might as 
well be makin’ speech on the League of 
Nations in the Chinese lingo. If you 
stick another forty-five thousand bucks 
into this thing, that makes fifty-five 
thousand accordin’ to my addin’ ma- 
chine, an’ if you stick fifty-five thousand 
smackers into this thing, how are you 
gonna get it out? That’s what worries 
me into a headache.” 

“T’ll get it out, James,” confided Mr. 
Clackworthy; “that is where my little 
surprise comes in.” 


V. 


Harold Higbee ran true to form, com- 
pletely vindicating Mr. Clackworthy’s 
ability to read character. In pursuance 
of his custom, he had dropped in upon 
his Uncle Williston to report how 
things were getting along at the fac- 
tory. Since those who comprised Hig- 
beeville’s Big Four were personal 
friends as well as business associates, 
it was not surprising that Ben Pruitt, 
Ezekiel Todd, and Apperson Pool were 
seated within Mr. Higbee’s ornate liv- 
ing room. They had just been talking 
about Jiffy; the word was on every 
tongue in town for that matter. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Harold, sinking 
into a chair. “They just about worked 
me to death to-day. Lot of confusion, 
too; orders coming in so fast we had 
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to tear out part of the office to make 
room for another machine. 

“Whew! It’s sure a coming busi- 
ness. Mr. Clackworthy’s on the road to 
being the richest man in this town, I 
can tell you. Why, with that little force 
of men that we’re working now, he’s 
got a bigger income than any of you 
—thirty per cent profit, and the field 
limited only by the number of auto- 
mobiles in the country. 

“A clean profit of seven dollars on 
every Jiffy auto rim that’s turned out— 
that’s a profit of twenty-eight dollars an 
automobile. If he turns out a million 
Jiffys, he’s got a profit of—of twenty- 
eight million dollars! Figure it out 
yourself.” 

“You're talking big figures,” replied 
Williston Higbee. “You can’t tell me 
that any man on earth could make 
twenty-eight million dollars in a little 
two-by-four factory like Clackworthy’s. 
He’s doing fairly well, I admit, but 
twenty-eight million dollars—bosh !”’ 

“All right, Uncle Williston, you can 


bosh all you want to, but I’m in on 
the ground floor, and [ tell you that 


Jiffy auto rim is a winner. I see the 
orders come in, I read the letters from 
that fellow Bascom who is jobbing 
the entire output, begging for a larger 
production—begging on his bended 
knees. I see what it costs to produce 
Jiffys, and I know what they’re selling 
for—I’m one of the stockholders !” 

“The stock was give to you,” re- 
minded Zeke Todd dryly. “You'd have 
been a long time owning it if you’d 
have had to pay for it yourself.” 

“Mr. Clackworthy is getting ready to 
expand,” went on Harold Higbee. 
“I’ve seen the letters from the archi- 
tects in the city—he’s planning a one- 
hundred-thousand-dollar factory right 
here in Higbeeville. Now, I keep my 
eyes and ears open, and I know a thing 
or two. I’ve got an idea, and I’m going 
to give you a tip how maybe you can 
get in on something good. 


“T know something about Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s finances. He’s invested about 
ten thousand dollars so far. In return 
for that he’s taken out nearly five thou- 
sand dollars clean, clear profit—count- 
ing his salary—in the short time he’s 
been operating. He’s got a bank bal- 
ance of forty-five thousand dollars. 
Isn’t that right, Mr. Pool?” Apperson 
Pool nodded that this was, indeed, cor- 
rect. 

“All right,” continued young Higbee. 
“If Mr. Clackworthy builds a one-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar factory and has 
only forty-five thousand dollars, he’s 
going to need more money. He plans 
to float bonds to do it. It’s going to 
cost him money to sell those bonds; if 
you four men are half as wise as 
I think you are, you'll put a proposi- 
tion up to Clackworthy to sell stock 
instead of bonds, and you buy the stock ; 
thirty per cent profit. That isn’t to be 
picked up every day.” 

“Did Mr. Clackworthy put you up to 
saying that ?’’ demanded Ben Pruitt sus- 
piciously. 

“I should say not!” exclaimed young 
Higbee. ‘‘That’s my own idea—and 
you'd better thank me for it, too.” —~ 

Mr. Higbee glanced at Apperson 
Pool, and Mr. Pool stared inquiringly 
at Ben Pruitt. Mr. Pruitt, in turn, ex- 
changed glances with Ezekiel Todd. All 
coughed invitingly for one of the others 
to venture an opinion. 

“We know the Jiffy auto rim is a 
good thing; we’ve all got ’em on our 
cars,” ventured Pruitt. 

“Yes, we would have the factory 
right here 4vhere we could keep an eye 
on it. There wouldn’t be a chance 
for any shenanigans like as if we 
bought stock in some company a long 
ways off,” added Todd. 

“We know that the concern is making 
big profits; we get reliable informa- 
tion from my nephew here who’s right 
on the inside,” reasoried Williston Hig- 
bee. 
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“And,” added Apperson Pool, “I, as 
a banker, am in a position to know that 
Mr. Clackworthy is a man of means; 
if we did—if we did decide to invest, 
we would have the assurance that he 
has as much at stake as we have—he’d 
have to make it pay.” 

All four heads nodded solemnly at 
this cautious appraisal of the situation. 

“That would be a little over ten 
thousand dollars a piece—if we went 
in,” mused Williston Higbee. “A lit- 
tle less net for me when Mr. Clack- 
worthy exercises his option on that fac- 
tory site and takes it off my hands for 
five thousand dollars. I only paid six 
hundred dollars for it four years ago.” 

“If I’m a stockholder he would be 
bound to buy his building materials for 
the new factory from me. That would 
give me back a pretty good share of 
my ten thousand dollars,” debated Mr. 
Todd, who owned the lumber yard and 
sold building supplies. 

“He’d be obligated to give me the con- 
tract work, if I was a stockholder,” 
ruminated Pruitt; “that ought to be a 
fat job—a one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
factory.” 

“A big factory like that would do 
a mighty big banking business,” decided 
Apperson Pool. “It would be a mighty 
fine thing for this town.” 

“And for us,” 
Higbee. 

“Yes, for us—of course,’ chorused 
Pruitt, Todd, and Pool. 

“Suppose you sort of sound him out 
‘n the matter, App,” said Higbee. 

“But don’t promise him anything un- 
til we’ve thought about it a little more,” 
warned the cautious Pruitt. 

And thus it was settled, Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s plans bearing fruit more 
quickly than he had anticipated. The 
following day when the master confi- 
dence man called at the bank, Cashier 
Apperson Pool invited him into the pri- 
vate office. 

“Mr. Clackworthy,” he said, “as your 
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suggested Williston . 





banker and friend, I want to venture 
a piece of advice. You are neglecting 
opportunities; your plant is too small. 
You should expand. Jiffy is too good 
a thing for a piker production like 
this. Why don’t you build a new fac- 
tory that would employ five hundred 
men instead of thirty? If it’s a ques- 
tion of money, we might find some 
way to assist you.” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded. ‘You've 
hit the nail on the head, Mr. Pool, 
and. e 

“I’m App _ to 
Amos.” 

“As I was saying, App,” went on 
Mr. Clackworthy, “you have touched 
upon a matter which has occupied a 
great deal of my thought lately. The 
business has grown much faster than 
I had anticipated. And the profit is 
—um—very satisfactory—very. I have 
already worked out a plan for a new 
factory. 

“I have forty-five thousand dollars 
in cash; I want to build a new factory. 
It will cost me one hundred thousand 
dollars. I have the specifications all 
drawn up, and I am now negotiating 
for the placing of bonds for the cash 
I need. I am very sure, from the 
tentative promises I have received, that 
I will be ready to start the next factory 
in sixty days.” 





my friends—er— 


Mr. Pool leaned forward confiden- 
tially. “Why go away from Higbee- 


ville for forty-five thousand dollars— 
er—Amos?” he asked. “I think you 
could get the capital right here.” 

“You mean that the bank would buy 
my bonds?” 

“IT mean that if you were to offer 
stock in the Jiffy Auto Rim Co., I am 
sure forty-five thousand dollars of it 
would be subscribed locally.” 

“Oh, I see,”” mused Mr. Clackworthy. 
“You surprise me; I was particularly 
warned when I first came to Higbee- 
ville that I should not look for local 
capital.” 
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“That was before we knew you or 
your product,” murmured Mr. Pool 
somewhat apologetically. “What do 
you say? We will consider it a great 
privilege to furnish the capital for Hig- 
beeville’s fastest-growing industry.” 

“Also a profitable privilege,” volun- 
teered Mr. Clackworthy smifingly. “I 
presume you were aware that we were 
tucking away about thirty per cent 
profit. Now see here—ah—App, you 
rather put me up against it. If I float 
bonds I only have to pay eight per 
cent for use of the money; if I sell 
you stock, it’s costing me thirty per 
cent, for you would get the profit oth- 
erwise coming to me. Understand? It 
means twenty-two per cent to me—just 
nine thousand nine hundred dollars a 
year. 

“On the other hand, I realize the 
value of local codperation. I don’t 
want to be a hog, old man; give me 
a couple of hours to think it over.” 

It was not, of course, necessary for 
Mr. Clackworthy to spend much time 
in “thinking it over.” It was simply 
that he did not want to appear anxious ; 
he wanted Higbeeville’s Big Four, in 
putting up their combined forty-five 
‘thousand dollars, to feel that they had 
achieved a big victory. Things were 
now just where he wanted them, and 
from now on it was fast work. 

That afternoon he notified Apperson 
Pool that he had, after due deliberation, 
decided to let the local investors come 
in, and that he stood ready to proceed 
with the formation of the expanded 
corporation. The meeting was held in 
the law offices of Finley Bruton, Hig- 
beeville’s leading lawyer. Everything 
moved without a hitch. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
“Mr. Pool has convinced me of the 
wisdom of associating myself with lo- 
cal capital instead of seeking it else- 
where. He has already explained that 
to you. The present company is in- 
corporated for ten thousand dollars, but 


the original ten thousand dollar invest- 
ment has increased in value, and I con- 
sider the present assets of the Jiffy Auto 
Rim Co. to be worth thirty-five thousand 
dollars. I shall exchange my present 
stock for thirty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock in the new corporation. 
[ shall put up an additional forty-five 
thousand dollars in cash. That gives 
me an eighty thousand dollar interest. 
The four of you will, I believe, put up 
eleven thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars each—a total of forty-five thou- 
sand dollars in local capital. 

“Since I am anxious to proceed, if 
you will draw checks and turn them 
over to Mr. Pool, who will be treas- 
urer of the new corporation, I will 
give him my check. Within a few 
days we will have incorporated the new 
company. Naturally, I will be presi- 
dent. Each of you will be vice presi- 
dents with the exception of Mr. Pool, 
who will be treasurer. Within a few 
days we will look over the plans for 
the new factory and lay our plans for 
expansion.” 

There was an uncapping of fountain 
pens and an opening of check books. 
The fact that Apperson Pool was to 
be treasurer lulled to slumber any 
doubts that Higbeeville’s Big Four 
might have had. 


VI. 


James Early was worried as well 


as puzzled. “Boss,” he wailed, “this 
here Pool guy has got not only the forty- 
five thousand dollars that the suckers 
has put up, but your forty-five thou- 
sand seeds, too. On top of that you’re 
out ten thousand dollars more.” 

“Not ten thousand dollars, James,” 
corrected Mr. Clackworthy. “I have 
collected five thousand dollars of that 
in salary and expenses to myself.” 

“How you gonna get your own jack 
back, much less the kale belongin’ to 
them other bozos?” 

“This very afternoon, James, you 
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shall see the whole scheme unfolded. 
As‘a stockholder in the Jiffy Auto Rim 
Co., you are invited to attend the stock- 
holders’ meeting at two o'clock this aft- 
ernoon. We shall also at this hour 
hold the financial obsequies of poor 
Jiffy.” - 

At two o'clock the meeting was held 
in the law offices of Finley Bruton, at- 
torney for the company. Messrs, 
Higby, Pruitt, Todd, and Pool were 
there, looking much worried, for they 
knew that disaster hovered over the 
town’s new factory. Lawyer Bruton 
had already held individual confer- 
ences with each of the local investors 
as well as with Mr. Clackworthy. 

Mr. Clackworthy and The Early 
Bird entered, the former the target 
for four pairs of angry eyes. 

Lawyer Bruton, heavy of both voice 
and figure, leaned back in his swivel 
chair and tapped the papers on his desk. 

“You all know why you're here,” he 
said. 

“I should say we do!” exclaimed Ap- 
person Pool. “The funds of the Jiffy 
Co. were attached in the bank this 
morning.” 

“Yes, it looks very much as if you fel- 
lows were strictly up against it,” said 
Lawyer Bruton. “You have been made 
defendants in a suit for two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars by the Presto 
Auto Rim Co., of Chicago, for infringe- 
ment of patent. They’ve got you cold. 
Jiffy auto rim is the same identical 
invention as the Presto auto rim.” 

“I—I took it for granted that Mr. 
Clackworthy was smart enough to have 
patents,” said Williston Higbee. 

“The patent for Jiffy was merely ap- 
plied for, it seems,” explained the law- 
yer. “The Presto people got their pat- 
ent some ten weeks ago. It’s an open 
and shut case of infringement. My 
advice to you is to settle—if you can. 
The attorney for the Presto people is 
waiting outside, and my advice is for 
you to get out the best way you can.” 
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“But the Jiffy Co. is busted!” 
shouted Ben Pruitt. “If we haven't 
any patent, then we haven’t anything 
—except our capital, the funds in the 
bank. ~[hank Heaven, we didn’t build 
that new factory before we found this 
out. I guess we'll get some of our 
cash back.” 

“T doubt it,” said Zeke Todd gloom- 
ily, “the suit is for two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. They may get 
all of the money.” 

“Ninety thousand—that’s what is in 
the bank,” said Banker Pool. 

“Confound you, Mr. Clackworthy!” 
roared Williston Higbee. ‘You've got 
us in for a fine loss, you have. What 
did you want to start making those 
darn }iffys for until you had a patent?” 

Mr. Clackworthy bore up gamely in 
the face of the threatened loss. ‘We 
all make mistakes, I suppose,” he said. 
“Many companies start- manufacturing 
with only a patent applied for. Don’t 
be too rough with me; remember that 
I’ve got over fifty thousand dollars 
in this thing, and you fellows only a 
little over eleven thousand dollars each. 
I seem to be the big looser. 

“As Lawyer Bruton says, we are up 
against it. I know when I’m licked. 
As the majority stockholder I vote 
that the matter shall be left entirely in 
our attorney’s hands, to make the best 
settlement that he can.” 

Of course the other four, being mi- 
nority stockholders, had little to say, 
but they were too stunned to have a 
say, anyhow. The matter being thus 
decided, the first and only stockholders’ 
meeting of the Jiffy Auto Rim Co. was 
sadly adjourned. 

After the meeting Lawyer Bruton 
held a long conference with the Chicago 
counselor at law, representing the 
Presto Auto Rim Co. The latter re- 
mained firm despite three hours of hag- 
gling and pleading. ‘Fhe result was 
that the settlement was made on Presto’s 
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terms—which was that the entire as- 
sets of the Jiffy Co., including the 
ninety thousand dollars in bank, be 
turned over to the Presto corporation. 


Mr. Clackworthy and The Early 
Bird sat in their suite in the Higbeeville 
House. For a man who has just suf- 
fered such a stupendous loss, the mas- 
ter confidence man was _ remarkably 
cheerful. 

“Boss,” said The Early Bird, “I 
know you’re in the clear. I know 
you’ve cleaned up, but—aw, come on, 
boss, an’ slip me the low-down.” 

Mr. Clackworthy lighted a fresh 
cigar and chuckled. 

“James,” he said reprovingly, “I am 
surprised that you need .a diagram. 
Don’t you see—I own the Presto Auto 
Rim Co., too. I get back my own 
forty-five thousand dollars and_ the 
forty-five thousand dollars of Higbee- 
ville’s Big Four in the bargain. 


“A struggling inventor who owned 
the Presto patents gets back his patents 
—and the machinery of the Jiffy Co. 
That is his share; it will give him quite 
a fair start. The auto rim ought to be 
a good proposition.” 

“Yeah,” suggested The Early Bird. 
“If you was to take hold of it with 
him, you ought to clean up some big 
coin.” 

“Too commercial, James; too com- 
mercial,’ said Mr. Clackworthy; “it’s 
the lure of the easy dollar that I love 
—the lure of the easy dollar. It’s 
in. my blood; some time, perhaps——” 
He checked this tendency to sober 
thoughts and laughed again. 

“T must not be forgetting, James,” he 
said, “that I’ve a box of good cigars 
coming to me. Tobacconist named 
Linn told me to drop in and get the best 
box of smokes he had in the store 
—if I did a certain thing. It has been 
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DEAD, FORFEITS BOND 


HEN Harry Barnes did not appear in a Brampton, Ontario, court to stand 
trial on a charge of manslaughter the judge promptly declared forfeited 


the man’s bail bond of five thousand dollars. 
Released on bail, he committed suicide within a few weeks. 


before. 


Barnes had been arrested five months 


The attorney general will be petitioned to have Barnes’ bail remitted to his 
estate, and this will probably be done when satisfactory proofs of his death have 


been furnished. 


PROBATION FOR FEDERAL COURTS 


HE National 


Probation Association, with headquarters in New York, is 


advocating the enactment of a bill by Congress to establish a probation 


system for the Federal courts. 


While prisoners are often placed on probation 


In municipal courts and ordered to report periodically to probation officers, as 
yet this has not been done with those convicted before Federal courts. 
Besides the extension of the field of the probation officer, the association 


will seek to establish courses in schools and universities for the training of pro- 
bation officers and other court workers. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THIEVES AT WORK. 


TANDING on the corner, 
S brushed by the home-hurrying 
crowd of workers, Gus Slatten 
struck a match and cupped his 
hands to light the cigarette he had just 
rolled. He glanced over his cupped 
hands across the street and down it 
for a short distance, at the front of 
3elstein’s jewelry store and pawnshop. 
Gus Slatten was known as an invet- 
erate cigarette smoker, and he had rolled 
countless thousands of them; but it ap- 
peared that his skill was dormant this 
evening. The cigarette he was lighting 
came undone, the tobacco was spilled 
into his hands and went through his 
fingers to the walk. Gus Slatten cursed 
softly beneath his breath, yawned, and 
reached into pockets for tobacco sack and 
papers once more 

He stepped out closer to the edge of 
the curb, straddled a fire hydrant, and 
started rolling another. He glanced up 
and down the street as he worked, as 
though overcome by boredom. He took 
his own good time about rolling the cig- 
arette, 

When it was finished, he 
other match, cupped his hands again, and 
lighted his smoke. Once more he looked 
over his cupped hands at the Pelstein 
pawnshop and jewelry store. This time 
he saw what he had wished to see—old 
locking the front door of his 
establishment. 


struck an- 


Belstein 


Tossing the burned the 


gutter, Gus Slatten puffed a counle of 


into 


match 





times, inhaled, --yawned again, and 
marched slowly to the corner and across 
the street through the hurrying traffic. 
It was a few minutes after six o’clock 
in the evening. Belstein, it was evident, 
had tarried over his books. But now 
he was shuffling up the street toward 
the two rooms he called home. Gus 
Slatten knew all about Belstein and his 
habits. 

Safe across the street, Slatten entered 
a tobacco shop on the corner and pur- 
chased another sack of tobacco. He 
engaged the clerk in conversation. 

“Me for some eats,” said Gus Slatten; 
“and then for a little poker game around 
the corner, unless I take a notion to go 
home and read the papers. This is get- 
tin’ to be a dead town if a man don't 
like the movies.” 

“Ain't it the truth!” the clerk replied. 

“T’ve quit seven jobs in six months 
just because they get on my nerves,” 
Slatten continued. “A man can’t seem 
to settle down any more.” 

“Ain’t it the truth!” 

“T’ve a notion to get me a stake and 
tear out of this country and into some 
live one—but gettin’ a stake ain’t the 
easiest thing in the world these days.” 

“Ain’t it the truth!” 

“Boy, put on a new record!’ Gus Slat- 
ten advised. “That one is gettin’ rusty.” 

He grinned and left the tobacco shop, 
and once more he stood for an instant 
at the curb, yawning for the benefit of 
a plain-clothes man who was passing. 
Then Gus Slatten started walking up the 
street slowly against the tide of pedes- 
trian traffic, keeping close to the fronts 
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of the buildings. He approached the 
Belstein establishment and _ merely 
glanced inside through the windows 
without turning his head. [It was a rapid 
glance, too, but it showed Slatten that 
everything was as it should be. 

On along the street he went until he 
came to the next corner, There he-saw 
Henry Burl approaching, and he stopped 
to light his cigarette again, though the 
cigarette did not need lighting. Henry 
Burl passed within two feet of him. 

“All right!” Burl grinted, without 
looking at Gus Slatten, and then walked 
on. 

Gus Slatten yawned again and contin- 
ued on as though he had no interest at 
all either in Henry Burl or the Belstein 
jewelry store and pawnshop. 

It might be well to describe Gus Slat- 
ten as a medium-sized man dressed in- 
conspicuously. He was an ordinary- 
looking individual who would not have 
attracted attention in a crowd. 
ing attention was something Gus Slat- 
ten did not crave, 

His eyes were small and expression- 
less. His mouth had lines of cruelty 
around the corners of it. A student of 
the human countenance would have 
looked at Gus Slatten once and then felt 
his pockets to be sure that his watch and 
purse remained with him. 

Henry Burl was a large man, with too 
much fat on his frame. There was a 
look of frankness in his face, and it 
caused some men to have confidence in 
Henry Byrl. Having gained a man’s 
confidencé, Burl knew how to turn it 
to profit. 

They made an excellent pair, one 
having certain qualities that the other 
did not. The police had their suspicions, 
but they were nothing more than sus- 
Picions as yet. Both men held jobs now 
and then for a short time. They were 
not together much. And when they did 
meet, it was as casual acquaintances. 

Gus Slatten, having progressed against 
the evening throng for a distance of 
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three blocks, turned into a side street 
and finally made his way into an alley 
and started back through it in the direc- 
tion from which he had come. 

The alley was used by pedestrians 
during the morning and evening rush | 
hours, so the presence of Slatten in it 
did not cause any comment. Hé walked 
along at an ordinary rate of speed as 
though attending strictly to his own busi- 
ness, and as though that business was 
an honest one. He seemed preoccupied. 
As a matter of fact, Gus Slatten never 
had been more alert than he was at that 
particular moment. 

He came to the street nearest the rear 
of the Belstein store, crossed it, and 
continued down the alley. But in the 
alley on this block there were no pedes- 
trians, for it was blind at the other end. 
Slatten did not go all the way to the 
rear door of the Belstein establishment. 
He stopped one building before it. He 
opened a door there and entered the rear 
of a pool and billiard hall. 


The place was crowded at that hour, 
which was what Gus Slatten expected 


and was glad to see. He sat down with 
his back to the wall, rolled another cig- 
arette, and watched the men playing at 
the nearest table. An observer would 
have said that Slatten was waiting for 
some friend to come along and propose 
a game, 

Henry Burl entered from the front, 
spoke to a few acquaintances, and finally 
made his way to the rear, where he stood 
against the wall within three feet of 
Gus Slatten, his arms folded across his 
chest, his feet crossed, a picture of in- 
nocent loafing, 

The conversation was conducted from 
the corners of the mouths of the two 
men, and a third man Standing six feet 
away could not have heard it. 

“Well?” Slatten asked, 

“All right, like I said, Gus. 
went right to his rooms. I could smell 
supper cookin’. His old woman opened 
the door and let him in.” 





Belstein- 


“Then we’d better get busy, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Surest thing you know, Gus. 
good idea, if you’re askin’ me. 
the safest hour of the day.” 

“All right!” 

That was all Gus Slatten said. Henry 
Burl yawned and walked away, not 
briskly, however. He stopped at one of 
the tables and watched for a moment, 
engaged a friend in conversation, and 
presently made his way to the front door 
and the street, 

Gus Slatten got up from the chair and 
stretched his arms. He glanced around 
swiftly and then crossed the rear of the 
wide room toward the alley door. Bold- 
ness was the thing, he kept telling him- 
self. Simply be bold and avoid being 
seen—that was all that was necessary. 

He opened the door, stepped into the 
alley, and closed the door behind him. 
Lighting a cigarette again, he looked 
over his cupped hands and made sure 
that there was nobody coming in from 
the street. Then he walked briskly a 
distance of twenty feet and was at the 
rear door of the Belstein place. 

There was a little doorway into which 
a man could step. Gus Slatten stepped 
into it and glanced through the glass 
with its protection of steel bars. He 
could see the rear of the Belstein store, 
but not through to the street in front. 

He took a key from his pocket, in- 
serted it in the lock, turned it, and heard 
the tumblers of the lock snap back. Gus 
Slatten grinned. He had been at some 
trouble and expense to get that particu- 
lar key, and he was glad to find that it 
worked well and came up to his ex- 
pectations. 

But there was a bolt on the inside of 
the door, too. However, that did not 
bother Slatten. He put out his head 
and glanced up the alley again, then 
stepped back, hurled himself forward, 
and snapped the bolt out of the wood 
casement. An instant later he was in- 
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side the store. 
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He used the key again to lock the 
door. If the watchman did happen to 
make his rounds ahead of time, he would 
try the door, find it locked, and go on 
his way after a glance inside the place, 
And that glance would show him noth- 
ing wrong! 

Crouching down behind the door, Gus 
Slatten watched and waited. He could 
not be seen from the front, and he could 
not be seen from the rear. Burl, he 
knew, would have to circle the block, 
and that would take time, especially since 
Burl would speak to every marr he knew 
and prepare an alibi of a sort. 

But after a time there came a peculiar 
tap on the door. Gus Slatten stood up 
and peered through the glass, turned the 
key and opened the door, and let Burl 
slip inside. He immediately locked the 
door again. 

“Good enough!” he grunted. 

‘“‘Let’s work fast,’’ Burl said. 

“Plenty of time. The watchman 
won't be around for more than an hour. 
He’s due here at seven-thirty. We'll 
wait until he has gone on and then slip 
out. Nobody would think of a trick 
bein’ pulled at this hour. Broad daylight 
or the middle of the night—that’s the 
regular old stuff. Best time in the world 
is the supper hour, when everybody is 
glad the day’s work is done and is re- 
laxin’.” 

“Uh-huh!” said Burl. 

“Come ahead!” 

They slipped through another door 
and came to a sort of cage of steel. The 
gate in the cage was fastened with a 
padlock. Gus Slatten was ready for 
that, too. He took another key from his 


pocket and unlocked the gate. They 
darted inside. 
The place was in semigloom. In front 


there was a safe with a single incan- 
descent light burning before it. But 
they did not intend to touch that safe. 
“Gloves!” Slatten whispered. 
They took thin rubber gloves from 
their pockets and pulled them on. They 
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did not intend to leave their cards in the 
shape of finger prints. 

For a moment they crouched behind 
the counter and listened. No sound 
reached their ears save the distant rum- 
bling of traffic in the street, 

“Safe enough!” Burl whispered. “But 
let’s be careful, Gus. If we make a good 
haul, we don’t want anything bad to hap- 
pen afterward.” 

“Losin’ your nerve?” Slatten asked. 

“T don’t lose my nerve on a job, and 
you know it!” 

“Then don’t make that line of talk. 
Just remember our plans and carry ‘em 
out. That’s all that’s necessary.” 

Gus Slatten and Burl knew some 
things about the Belstein establishment 
that other folks did not know. They had 
been keeping an eye on the place for 
some time. Belstein complained that he 
was a pawnbroker just managing to 
make his rent and living expenses, but 
Gus Slatten and Burl knew that he was 
growing rich. He purchased diamonds 


at ridiculous prices, sometimes from 
men and women who had to sell them 
to get funds quickly, and sometimes 


without asking too many questions. He 
kept a few of these diamonds for sale, 
but the greater number were marketed 
uptown from a pretentious jewelry store, 
this store getting them through a whole- 
saler with whom Belstein had shady 
dealings. 

And Belstein had certain jewels that 
he did not keep in his regular safe. Be- 
neath this counter he had a small safe 
hidden behind a panel. In it was a for- 
tune in gems, 

Gus Slatten got the panel back and 
exposed the safe. He knelt before it, 
and Henry Burl stepped back to one 
side of the cage and listened intently. 
Slatten was a good safe man, though 
the police did not know it. 

Slatten and Burl had done many 
things during the past two years that had 
puzzled the police. Some of their deeds 
had been credited to other and better- 
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known crooks. Time after time some 
detective or plain-clothes man had sus- 
pected the pair or one of them, but his 
investigation always had come to naught. 
Slatten and Burl had been lucky. 

Now Slatten set to work on the safe 
and soon had it open. His grunt caused 
Burl to look around. Slatten was pull- 
ing out tiny drawers, and in each tiny 
drawer were at least half.a dozen fine 
jewels, 

“Rich!” he whispered. 

“We'll have to keep ’em out of sight 
for a time,” Burl said, 

“Of course! That was the plan. We 
can hold in for a couple of months, I 
guess, and then fence ’em and have a 
get-away stake that will amount to some- 
thin’.” 

Slatten took a small bag of chamois 
from one of his pockets and poured the 
jewels into it. He emptied all the little 
drawers, 

“Wonder if there’s anything else we 
can pick up?” he said. 

“We'd better stick to our original 
plans,” Burl replied, with some show of 
nervousness. ‘We'll get into trouble if 
we start to prowlin’ around here. I’m no 
white liver, but I feel shaky in here for 
some reason.” 

“Don’t be a fool! No. burglar alarm 
attached to this thing,” Slatten said. 
“Old Belstein didn’t want anybody to 
know about this little safe behind the 
panel. He’s.a crook the same as we 
are.” 

“Let’s call it a day,” Burl said. 

“T’'ll close the safe and panel. It'll 
delay the shock to the old boy for a 
few minutes,” Slatten replied. 

He closed the door of the safe, re- 
placed the panel, slipped the bag of 
jewels into one of ‘his hip pockets, and 
tore off his gloves and put them into an- 
other pocket. 

“You’d better keep those gloves on,” 
said Burl. “You might leave a print on 
the casement somewhere, or on that cage 
stuff.” 
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“You make me sick!” Slatten whis- 
pered, 

“Let’s get out of here!” 

“It’s only seven twenty-five,” Slatten 
told him. “In five minutes, if he is on 
time, that watchman will be at the back 
door. Want to open it in his face, you 
boob? He’s generally on time to the 
dot, too. A man could set a watch by 
him. If watchmen weren’t quite so 
regular in their habits, it’d be tougher 
for crooks.” 

“We've got to wait until he’s tried the 
door and gone on?” 

“Certainly! And for about ten min- 
utes after that. The alley will be pitch 
dark by that time, too. Don’t lose your 
nerve, Burl Just stick to our plans. 
I’m goin’ to roll a cigarette and take a 
smoke.” 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t do that!” 

“Why not?’ 

“That crazy kind of tobacco you use! 
It smells different! If anything hap- 
pened and the cops got in here in time 
to smell stale smoke . 

“You certainly are the careful little 
birdie this evenin’,’’ Gus Slatten said. 

He started to roll the cigarette. Burl 
growled something and went back to the 
gate of the steel cage. But Slatten did 
not light the cigarette. From the front 
of the store came a sound that caused 
him to thrust the cigarette into his pocket 
and step swiftly toward Burl. 

“What’s that?” he whispered. 

Burl turned toward him a face that 
showed deathly white in the gathering 
gloom. 

“Tt’s Belstein!” he whispered. “He’s 
come back to the store for somethin’ !” 





CHAPTER II. 
MISS 
US SLATTEN darted up beside 


Burl and looked around the corner 
of the cage and counter. He could see 
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old Belstein hobbling from the front 
door toward the rear of the establish- 
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ment. He carried an account book be- 
neath one arm. 

“Came back to fix his books!” Slat- 
ten whispered. “Tough luck!” 

“What are we goin’ to do?’ Burl 
gasped. “We haven't time to lock the 
cage and get to the back door. And if 
we do that, the watchman will be there 
just in time to see us!” 

Slatten growled something that Burl 
could not understand and thrust him 
quickly aside. He looked around the 
corner of the counter again. There was 
no chance, he saw, of darting away with- 
out being seen and recognized. Belstein 
knew him and Henry Burl, too. They 
had visited him often during the past 
three months, pawning things and re- 
deeming them so as to get acquainted 
with Belstein and his shop and so make 
their plans for the robbery. And if 
Belstein recognized them now! 

“Gus!” Burl whispered. 

“Shut up!” Slatten warned. 
handle this!” 

3elstein stopped beside one of the 
showcases and inspected the layout of 
cheap articles there. And then he con- 
tinued toward the rear of the store. 
Slatten was sure, now, that Belstein in- 
tended to enter the cage, sit up at the 
counter, and fix his books. There was 
no escape. 

And the watchman was due at the 
back door at that moment. To slip into 
that little rear hall would mean that the 
watchman might glance through the 
barred glass of the door and see them. 
They could not do that. 

Gus Slatten never had been cornered 
before. And now fear came to him for 
the first time since he had started on 
his criminal career. He visualized the 
big prison up the river, the grim, gray 
walls, the guards, himself a convict. He 
saw red for an instant. Old Belstein 
was the man who could bring that to 
pass—if he ever spoke! 

“Gus ” Burl whispered again. 

“Silence, fool!” Slatten growled. 


“Let me 
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Slatten had made up his mind how to 
act in this emergency, but he knew bet- 
ter than to speak to Burl about it now. 
He knew that Burl would protest. 

Belstein had almost reached the end 
of the counter. He stepped around it 
and saw at the first glance that the gate 
in the cage was open. The old man 
stopped, and a gurgle came from his 
throat. Then he gave a little cry of 
fear and darted forward rapidly. 

Gus Slatten had picked up from the 
end of the counter a long, heavy piece 
of bronze, probably broken from some 
old work of art. It was his intention to 
strike once and quickly, to render the 
old man unconscious before he could 
recognize them, 

But Belstein, rushing toward the place 
where he had stored his valuables, 
swayed to one side, and Slatten’s blow 
missed. At the same instant Belstein 
glanced toward him. 

“Slatten!” he cried. 

Slatten saw red again. He had been 
recognized, and nothing could save him 
from the term in prison now, if Belstein 
lived to speak. He sprang forward. His 
left hand gripped the old man by the 
throat and choked back the second cry 
he would have given—a shout for help. 
The heavy piece of bronze described an 
are through the air—then crashed home! 

Belstein slumped to the floor. His 
body twitched and then was still. Slat- 
ten stood over him, scarcely realizing 
what he had done. He knew that Henry 
Burl was standing beside him. He heard 
Burl’s horrified whisper as though from 
a far distance: 

“Gus, you’ve killed him!” 

Slatten realized it suddenly. He 
stooped and made sure. He was cool 
and collected in that instant, with a sort 
of peculiar reaction to his recent fright. 

“Yes!” he grunted. “He recognized 
us, Burl. There was nothing else to do.” 

“But it’s—it’s murder—the chair!” 

“Stop it, fool! Pull yourself together. 
We leave him here and go right ahead 
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with our plans, only we'll have to be 
more careful now, of course. Stop and 
think! It’s a cinch that these stones we 
have aren’t listed. We can dispose of 
‘em probably without ’em ever bein’ 
traced to the Belstein store. Buck up!” 

Burl fought to do so, but he was 
trembling. 

“Just forget about this and consider 
that we haven’t done anything except 
get the stones like we planned to do,” 
Slatten said. He took out his watch 
and glanced at it. “That watchman has 
come and gone,” he added. “Let’s get 
out of here. Remember the rest of our 
plans and carry ’em out!” 

“All right!” Burl gulped. 

He followed Slatten into the little 
rear hall. It was dark outside now. 
They hesitated for a moment, listening 
and watching. They crept on to the rear 
door and crouched behind it. Slatten 
stood up slowly and peered into the 
dark alley. He could see nothing, could 
hear nobody. He turned the key in the 
lock, opened the door a few inches, and 
finally stepped into the doorway. He 
was back instantly. 

“Safe enough!” he whispered. “I saw 
the watchman just turnin’ into the street. 
Get goin’, Burl, and remember the 
scheme.” 

Henry Burl slipped noiselessly into 
the darkness and started down the alley. 
Gus Slatten slipped after him, stopped 
to lock the door, and went swiftly toward 
the rear door of the pool and billiard 
hall again. 

He entered as he had done before. 
The place was still crowded, and no man 
gave him special attention. He sat in 
the same chair he had used before, 

Ten minutes later, after rolling a cig- 
arette with hands that did not shake at 
all, he arose, yawned, and stretched his 
arms, then addressed an acquaintance 
who stood at the nearest table. 

“This is too quiet for me!” he de- 
clared. “I’m goin’ to my room and read 
the papers and get some sleep. I was 
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intendin’ to sit into a poker game, but 
maybe it’d be cheaper to stay out.” 

The acquaintance grinned at him, and 
Gus Slatten walked slowly through the 
place and to the front door. He went 
out upon the street and stopped to roll 
and light another cigarette, just to show 
that he was his regular self. Patrol- 
man Sam Renbolt, making his monoto- 
nous rounds, stepped up beside him. 

“Hello, Gus!” he said. 

“Evenin’, officer. Keepin’ you busy f” 
Gus asked, 

“Things are pretty quiet.’’ 

“I'll say that they are. I’ve been half 
asleep in that pool hall for an hour. Now 
I’m goin’ to my room and read the pa- 
pers and go to sleep. This town is get- 
tin’ dead.” 

“You working now?” Officer Renbolt 
asked, 

“ITsam_ startin’ to-morrow mornin’. 
Got me a job on the dock,” Slatten re- 
plied, 

“That’s good stuff, Gus. A man bet- 
ter get a job and stick to it these days.” 

“Sometimes I[ think I'll go out West 
and turn cow-puncher,” Gus answered. 
“Them boys get a little excitement, any- 
way.” t 

The patrolman smiled and walked on, 
and as soon as his back was turned Gus 
Slatten sneered. Then he started off 
down the street, turned the first corner, 
walked three blocks to a cheap lodging 
house, ascended to the third floor, and 
was in his room, 

He snapped on the single electric light 
the room boasted, and locked the door. 

le put his hat over the keyhole, made 

sure that the shade at the one window 
was drawn down its full length, and 
then removed the bag of jewels from 
his hip pocket. Into the bag with the 
gems he slipped the two keys he had 
used, 

In a corner of the room, after he had 
moved his bed, Gus Slatten lifted the 
loose end of a board. He had been at 
some trouble to fix it just the way he 
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wanted it. He dropped the bag into a 
little hole beneath the board and slipped 
the board back into place. Working 
swiftly, he smeared dust around the 
edges of the board he had removed. 

It was still loose, but Gus Slatten had 
prepared for that. He took a nail from 
his pocket, adjusted it in the proper 
place, and reached for an old iron paper- 
weight that somebody had left in the 
room long before. And then he began 
singing at the top of his voice. 

Slatten had been singing that way 
each evening for quite a time, preparing 
the way for just this emergency. As 
he reached a particularly loud and high 
note, he smashed at the nail with the 
paperweight. Two smashes, and the nail 
was driven home. 

He had to repeat this with another 
nail, and then, continuing his singing, he 
looked at the job closely. The heads of 
the nails were bright where his blows 
had landed. Slatten growled, took an- 
other nail from his pocket, rubbed rust 
from it, mixed it with dust from the 
floor, and rubbed the bright heads of the 
nails he had driven. 

He inspected the job again and 
grinned. He slipped the bed back into 
place, then glanced around to see that 
everything was as it should be. 

Now he removed coat and vest and 
rolled up the sleeves of his shirt. He 
took his hat from the door and put it 
on the table. He removed hi$ shoes, 
settled himself in a chair beneath the 
light, opened an evening paper, turned 
to the sporting page, and began read- 
ing like some honest workman glean- 
ing the day’s news before going to bed. 

For half an hour he read, and then 
there came a knock at the door. Gus 
Slatten arose, tossed the paper aside, 
stepped across the room, and turned the 
key. He opened the door promptly. 

“Oh! Hello, Burl!” he exclaimed. 
“Come on in! I’m takin’ it easy to- 
night.” 

“Good idea!” Henry Burl said. 
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He stepped inside, and Slatten closed 
the door again but did not lock it. He 
motioned Burl to a chair and sat down 
himself, 

“Well, Burl, what’s the good word?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know any news.” 

“T’m startin’ work in the mornin’ 
down at the dock,” Slatten said, in a 
loud voice. “Maybe I can find you a 
job down there, if you want one.” 

“T want one, all right.” 

Their voices gradually were growing 
softer. Had anybody been listening, 
they would have thought that this was 
merely idle conversation between two 
acquaintances. But suddenly Burl 
leaned across the little table and spoke 
in a whisper, 

“Gus! I’m afraid that 

“Hush!” Slatten whispered. “Keep 
talking in an ordinary mumblin’ tone. 
Then nobody can understand what we 
say. But don’t whisper. What about 
cr 


“T don’t think they’ve discovered it 
yet.” 

“Mean to say that you’ve been hangin’ 
around there ?”’ 

“II wanted to see if they 


” 


“You fool! That’s the way they 
catch men, when they go back to the 
scene of the crime to see what’s doin’. 
For Heaven's sake have common sense! 
You stay away from there, and be sur- 
prised when you hear it. Act like you 
didn’t know anything about it and didn’t 
‘are much.” 

“TI—I’m afraid, Gus! I never ex- 
pected anything like what happened.” 

“Neither did I, you fool. But it had 
to be done, didn’t it? Either that or go 
up the river for ten or fifteen years. 
You didn’t want to do that, did you? 
All right, then!” 

“Maybe we’d better blow, Gus.’ 

“You are a fool! That’d be about the 
same as telephonin’ the cops at head- 
quarters to come and get us because we 
did it.” 


’ 
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“T didn’t do it—you did!” 

“Little innocent! We were pals and 
went there to rob, didn’t we? Makes 
no difference if I did strike the blow 
—you were in on it!” 

“Tf we could get away “ 

“Don’t be a fool, I said! The best 
thing is to stay right here and act nat- 
ural. We'll never be suspected. And 
in a couple of months we can sell the 
stones, and then we can drift out of 
town easy like and go somewhere else 
and live like two princes. Don’t think 
about the thing so much. Forget it!” 

“TI—I never can forget it, Gus!” 

“See here!’  Slatten exclaimed. 
“When a man gets to feelin’ that way, 
he’s liable to tip off somethin’. You 
buck up, now! Everything’ll be all 
right, I tell you! Get your nerve back! 
Look at me—I actually did it, and I’m 
as cool as a man could be. Talk about 
something else!’ Slatten raised his 
voice again. “Did you notice what a 
wallopin’ the Giants gave Pittsburg to- 
day?’ he asked. “Wish I’d seen that 
game!” 

“There’s a good fight next week,” 
Burl said, trying to get into the game. 
“Don’t talk baseball. It—it reminds 
me of diamonds, and they remind me 
of——” 

“Stop it!’ Slatten hissed. “Talk 
about somethin’ else! You're the limit!” 

Burl gulped and tried. “I hope I can 
get me a job,” he said. “I need one. 
I’m about broke, and my room rent is 
due. If I get me another job, I’ll hang 
onto it, you can bet.” 

“That’s the stuff!” Slatten said. “I’m 
startin’ in at the dock in the mornin’, 
3url, and I’ll ask the foreman if he can 
use another good man. Maybe I can 
get you work down there. The pay’s 
good, even if the work is hard. And it’s 
steady, too. Ina few weeks you’d be on 
your feet and goin’ strong.” 

“You ask him,” Burl said. 

“All right! You come down about 
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the middle of the afternoon, and we'll 
see what happens,” Slatten replied. 

There came a timid tap at the door. 

“Come in!” Gus Slatten called. 

The door was opened easily. <A 
woman’s head was put in. Her thin 
voice reached their ears. 

“T don’t remember whether I left your 
towels, Mr. Slatten,” it said. “I’ve 
brought you some!” 

“All right, Lizzie. 
rack,” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Lizzie entered the room, leaving the 
door ajar. She shuffled across to the 
washstand, put the towels on the rack, 
and made sure that there was water in 
the pitcher. This particular lodging 
house did not boast running water. 

Slatten winked at Henry Burl. 

“Lizzie, you’re some girl!” he said. 
“Always want to be sure a man’s com- 
fortable, don’t you? You'll make some 
guy a good wife one of these days!” 

“Now, you stop your teasin’,” Lizzie 
said. 

Her back was turned to Slatten. He 
could not see the expression of her face. 
Had he seen it, he might have had food 
for thought. 


CHAPTER III. 
THIEVES. 


Hang ‘em on the 


DISHONOR AMONG 


IZZIE LARMAN never would have 

attracted notice as a beautiful girl. 

She was small, faded, her twenty years 

having the appearance of thirty-five at 

least. Her dusty-colored. hair was 

stringing down at the sides of her head. 
She was stoop-shouldered. 

Her hands were coarse and red and 
the nails irregular. Her feet were en- 
cased in shoes that were too large for 
her, the heels of which were run over. 
Her dress was a combination of “mother 
hubbard” and dressing gown. Her 
apron had holes in it and was twisted to 
one side. 

She fussed around the washstand, 
gathering soiled towels, putting the soap 
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into its proper dish, brushing imaginary 
dust from the corners, 

“Lizzie!” said Slatten. 

“Sir?” 

“You're a great girl, Lizzie!’’ 

“Now, sir i 

“No question about it. I’m liable to 
go to gettin’ stuck on you, Lizzie! I 
never saw such beauty and such a figger. 
And you have got the daintiest hands, 
Lizzie.” 

“You’re foolin’!” she accused. “My 
hands are red and coarse. Workin’ 
makes them that way.” 

“Now you're just bein’ modest, Liz- 
zie,” Slatten said. ‘No sense in bein’ 
too modest, Ain't she a beauty, Burl?” 

“Sure is!” Burl said. 

“Lizzie, we’re goin’ to step out one of 
these days,” Slatten continued. “You're 
goin’ to doll up in your other dress, and 
maybe we'll take in a show.” 

“You're teasin’,” Lizzie 
again, 

“Don’t you believe it, Lizzie!” 

“T don’t like to be teased!” she said. 
“IT know that I ain’t pretty. All I get 
here is not enough to let me dress swell. 
If I had money, maybe I could fix my- 
self up. Gee, I wish I could!” 

There was an expression of longing in 
her face for a moment. Gus Slatten 
laughed long and loudly. There was 
scorn in his laugh, too. 

“You poor simp, you couldn’t fix up 
in a million years!” he declared. “You'll 
always look like you do now. Close the 
door gently as you go out!” 

Lizzie Larman’s face flamed, and she 
sniveled a bit. She hurried from the 
room, and she slammed the door, too. 
She went on down the hall and into the 
little room she called her own. Her 
work was done for the day. 

Sitting on the edge of her cot, Lizzie 
Larman wept for a moment. 

“IT suppose it’s true,” she gasped. 
“But I’d try. ll bet I could look as 
good as some!” 

Lizzie Larman, though nobody knew 
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it except herself, had an affair of the 
heart. She always had been a drudge. 
In the world of men and women she 
did not amount to much, and she real- 
ized it. She was treated about the same 
as a cur dog, and she resented it mentally 
if not physically. 

Always compelled to do hard, menial 
work, she had had no opportunity to en- 
joy the pleasures of youth. But ambi- 
tion was not dead within her. And she 
remembered the evening when, returning 
to the_lodging house after carrying a 
package to the branch post office for the 
proprietor, two drunken men _ had 
stopped her and indulged in a laugh at 
her expense, 

Lizzie Larman had been unable to do 
anything. She had stood with her back 
to a building and wept. And then there 
had come down the street a prince. He 


was dressed like an ordinary policeman, 
but he was a gallant prince so far as Liz- 
zie Larman was concerned. 

He grasped the two men who were 
tormenting her, and he cracked their 


heads together so that it sobered them. 
He informed them that he did not want 
the jail cluttered up with such trash, and 
so he would not send them in this time. 
But if ever he saw them in that vicinity 
again, he would take them in, 

The two men had sneaked away, and 
then the policeman had turned to Lizzie. 

“Where do you live, miss?” he had 
asked, 

“I work in the lodgin’ house down the 
street,” she had replied. 

“T’ll walk that far with you. If thosée~ 
men, or any others, ever bother you 
again, look me up. My name’s Renbolt.” 

“Mine’s Lizzie Larman.” 

For the first time in her life Lizzie 
found herself with an escort. They 
walked slowly, for Officer Renbolt was 
looking for a man wanted at headquar- 
ters and must needs glance here and 
there continually, but to Lizzie the short 
journey was made with the speed of an 
express train. 


They came to the entrance of the 
lodging house finally, and Patrolman 
Renbolt removed his cap and bowed and 
wished her good night. Then he contin- 
ued on his beat, and Lizzie Larman 
dashed up the stairs and to her room, her 
cheeks flaming. It was an event! 

On the following evening Lizzie Lar- 
man sat before the front hall window 
on the second floor for more than an 
hour, but finally she was rewarded by 
seeing Patrolman Renbolt pass on the 
opposite side of the street. 

That satisfied her for the time being. 
She hurried to her cot, admitting to her- 
self that she was in love. And it was a 
hopeless love, too, she told herself. Why 
should such a splendid man look at her 
a second time? 

However, being in love, she was bold. 
She knew what she wanted, and, though 
she saw no way of getting it, she did not 
cease to hope. Patrolman Renbolt never 
knew that the several ‘‘accidental” meet- 
ings he had with Lizzie Larman were not 
so accidental as they seemed. And Liz- 
zie never knew that each meeting put 
her further from her goal, that Renbolt 
kept telling himself what an uncouth 
creature she was. 

Two things now dominated the life 
of Lizzie Larman—her unspoken love 
for Renbolt and her hate for Gus Slat- 
ten. The latter had come to the lodging 
house, and from the first had made it a 
point to poke ridicule at Lizzie. 

Slatten’s jests were concerning her 
personal appearance, and they served 
to cause her anguish. The more she 
tried to look presentable, the more she 
failed. It could not be done without 
money, and she had little of that. 

Lizzie studied the other women she 
saw. She believed that, did she have 
money, her hair coild be fixed to look 
like something, and her hands, too. She 
did not have a bad figure, but how was 
anybody to know that when she was 
compelled to wear ill-fitting clothes? 

She felt that she should do something 
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to attract the attention of Officer Ren- 
bolt. She read the newspapers, particu- 
larly the police news, and now and then 
when she met him “accidentally” she dis- 
cussed crimes with him. Officer Ren- 
bolt smiled at the interest she showed in 
police work, 

But Lizzie was demonstrating what 
constant application can do. She knew 
the tricks of policemen, and she knew the 
tricks of crooks. She was well aware 
of the fact that some of the lodgers in 
this particular rooming house were crim- 
inals. She was observing. 

She had decided some time before 
that Gus Slatten was a crook, and that 
Henry Burl was his pal. Once she sus- 
pected them of turning a trick and was 
at the point of speaking to Officer Ren- 
bolt about it. But she did not. She was 
afraid that she had made a mistake, and 
that Renbolt would laugh. 

3ut her suspicion served to cause her 

, to keep a close watch on Slatten. Her 

| entrance into the room that evening had 

been for a purpose. She had been lis- 
tening in the hall outside the door, and 
‘she knew that Slatten and Burl were 
talking in low tones a part of the time, 
talking of things that perhaps the police 
would like to know. 

In her room, as she prepared for bed, 
the hot tears were in her eyes. 

“I'd like to get that Slatten,” she 
whispered to herself. “I know he’s a 
crook. If I could turn him over to Mr. 
Renbolt, it would be great. And—if I 
only had some money and could fix my- 
self up!” 

The following morning she heard of 
the murder and robbery at Belstein’s 
place. Everybody in the district knew 
old Belstein. He had been there for 
years, as long as anybody in business. 
He did not have a very good reputa- 
tion, but there was something tragic in 
an old man being slain like that. 

Lizzie followed the case with interest. 
The bronze had been found, of course, 
and there were finger prints on it. But 


they did not tally with any. known prints 
of criminals. Gus Slatten felt a bit of 
fear when he read about that. He 
cursed himself for pulling off his gloves 
as he had done, before he was ready to 
leave the place, 

But the police seemed unable to do 
anything about the case. Detectives 
worked and made no headway. The 
stolen jewels had not been found, had 
not been offered for sale. They did not 
even know the number and value of the 
gems. Belstein’s widow could tell them 
only that he always kept some gems in 
that little safe which they had found 
open the night of the crime, after she 
had called the police when her husband 
did not return from the store. 

Some of Belstein’s race took the mat- 
ter up. A purse was collected, and a 
reward of one thousand dollars was 
offered for the capture of the guilty 
man. The reward spurred the detectives 
to renewed activities, but nothing came 
of it. 

Gus Slatten had gone to work at the 
dock, and Burl had a job there now, 
too. They worked hard, ate regularly 
at the same place, slept regularly. In 
common with others in the district, they 
were watched for some time, and then 
the watch ceased, 

Burl came to Slatten’s room now and 
then in the evening, and Lizzie always 
tried to listen to what they said. But 
she could not understand their words. 
She continued hating Slatten and ador- 
ing Patrolman Renbolt. 

One month after the crime Burl paid 
his customary visit to Slatten’s room. 

“Well, over your scare?” Slatten 
asked. “The cops haven’t done much, 
have they? They are thinkin’ that who- 
ever did it made a get-away and left 
town.” 

“I get scared at times,” said Burl. 
“Slatten, maybe we’d better sell those 
gems and beat it. I don’t like to hang 
around here. I’d feel safer if I was in 
some other town.” 
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“We'd better wait,” said Slatten. 
“The cops may be keeping an eye on 
us, for all we know. That fellow Ren- 
bolt talks to me whenever we meet.” 

“He ain’t a detective—only a patrol- 
man,” Burl replied. 

“I’m glad to see that you’ve got sense 
enough to understand that,” said Slat- 
ten. “I was wonderin’ whether what 
I said would throw a scare into you. 
Sometimes you've got a flash of nerve, 
Burl, and sometimes you haven't.” 

“Tt’s all right to have nerve, but 
there’s no ‘sense in loafin’ around here 
and waitin’ to be picked up,” Burl said. 

“T think we’d better take it easy for 
another month. Then we can drift. 
We can start talkin’ about it now— 
tellin’ the boys we work with that we’re 
savin’ money and intendin’ to go West.” 

“All right!” Burl said. 

After he had departed, Slatten began 
considering things. He knew that the 
diamonds were worth a great deal of 
money, even the way he would be com- 
pelled to sell them. And half of that 
money would go to Burl. 

Was there any sense in that? Was 
there any sense in this honor-among- 
thieves stuff? There was not, the way 
Slatten could see it now! 

He decided that it would be the thing 
to double cross Burl and take it all. It 
would not be at all difficult to do. He 
could sell a few of the gems at once and 
make his get-away. And he could sell 
the others after he got out of town. 
3url never would find him. And Burl 
would never dare open his mouth about 
it, either ! 

Since putting the stones beneath the 
floor, Slatten had not looked at them. 
He wanted to look at them now. He 
got up and put a towel over the key- 
hole, drew down the window shade, and 
crawled beneath the bed. With a chisel 
he pried up the end of the board. 

He put his hand into the hole and 
drew out the little bag. Opening it, he 
counted the stones again and gloated 
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over them. He would be a fool to give 
Burl half the proceeds, he decided. 
Burl—what was on his conscience, any- 
way? 

Returning the bag, he pressed the 
board into place. And then he began 
singing again, and as he sang he drove 
the nails home. He looked at the work, 
smeared dust over the board and the 
nails, and got up. 

There came a timid knock at the door. 

Slatten crossed the room swiftly, un- 
locked the door, and opened it. Lizzie 
Larman stood there. 

“I—I forgot your clean towels,” she 
said. 

“Confound it, you’re a pest!” Slat- 
ten exclaimed. “I wish that you'd al- 
ways put them towels on the rack be- 
fore I get home. You come prowlin’ 
around here and botherin’ me when I 
want to spend a quiet evening alone!” 

“I—I’m sorry,” Lizzie said. 

She grinned at him and put the towels 
on the rack and then crossed swiftly to 
the door again. After she had left the 
room, Slatten slammed the door and 
locked it once more. He picked up from 
the floor the towel he had had draped 
over the keyhole and tossed it onto the 
washstand, 

“Silly little fool!” he growled, 

Down beside the table he sat, to roll a 
cigarette and puff at it and consider the 
matter. He decided that he would sell 
a couple of the stones, make his get- 
away, and leave Burl behind. He could 
do it without Burl knowing. He could 
leave the following pay day. And Burl 
would not dare talk about it! 

“Give half to Burl? I guess not!” 
Slatten told himself, 


CHAPTER IV. 


LIzzIE GETS BUSY. 
IZZIE LARMAN’S course in crime 
detection, gained through the news- 
papers and magazines, stood her in 
good stead now. 
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Lizzie Larman had natural intelligence 
and adaptability, though few would have 
suspected it. All that she needed was 
the chance to apply herself and the 
reason for doing so. And she had the 
chance now, and two reasons—her love 
for Patrolman Renbolt and her - hatred 
of Gus Slatten. 

Stepping from the room, Lizzie hur- 
ried to her own. She sat down on the 
side of her cot and gave herself up to 
thought. She had noticed several sig- 
nificant things, 

Gus Slatten, she knew, had been on 
the floor and probably beneath the bed. 
He had taken a little longer than usual 
to get to the door, and there had been 
dust on the front of his trousers. None 
knew better than Lizzie that there was 
dust beneath the bed. 

Also, he had had a towel over the 
keyhole. She had tried to look through 
the keyhole before knocking and had 
not been able to do so, and when he 
opened the door the towel had dropped 
to the floor, and she had seen it there. 

Lizzie felt sure that Slatten was a 
criminal, that he had committed some 
crime recently. It came to her mind 
that if she collected the evidence to 
prove him guilty and turned it over to 
Patrolman Renbolt he would get credit 
from his superiors, and possibly he 
would look upon Lizzie Larman with 
greater favor. 

The thought made her almost dizzy. 
She allowed her mind to dwell upon it. 
She got up earlier than usual the follow- 
ing morning, got some of her work 
done earlier, and in the middle of the 
forenoon, when she knew that Slatten 
was safe at work at the dock, she went 
to his room, locked the door, and began 
her investigation, 

Getting down on her hands and knees, 
she inspected the floor along the side 
of the bed next to the wall. She could 
tell at a glance that Slatten or somebody 
had been stretched there. 

The board was nailed in place, but 


Slatten had not been careful about it. 
A tiny splinter had been split from the 
side. Lizzie Larman guessed that there 
might be something beneath the board. 
But she feared to tear it up at the mo- 
ment. The proprietor of the lodging 
house might call her. She would do 
that later. 

For the reniainder of the day she 
thought about it. But she did not want 
to make a mistake, and so allow herself 
to appear ridiculous in the eyes of Pa- 
trolman Renbolt. Lizzie Larman 
wanted to be sure of her ground. 

That evening she descended to the 
street level and loitered around the en- 
trance until she saw Patrolman Renbolt 
approaching. -She walked down the 
street slowly, so that they would meet 
near the corner. 

Officer Renbolt greeted her cordially, 
as he would have greeted any one of a 
thousand persons he met on his beat. 

“I—I'd like to tell you somethin’,” 
Lizzie said. 

They started slowly down the side 
street, where there were few pedes- 
trians. 

“T’ll bet we’ve got crooks in our lodg- 
in’ house,” she said. ~ 

“It wouldn’t surprise me any,” Ren- 
bolt told her. 

“T—J’ve got an idea.” 

“And what is that ?” 

“T could get you finger prints,” she 
said, 

“How do you mean?” 

“T could get finger prints of every 
man there. And you could take them 
to headquarters and have them exam- 
ined. Maybe you’d find a crook some- 
body wanted.” 

Officer Renbolt chuckled. 
isn’t exactly in my line,” he said. “The 
detectives attend to those things. The 
finger print man would chase me out 
if I went into his office with a lot of 
prints like that. It takes time to examine 
finger prints.” 

“T—I didn’t know,” she said. 


“That 


“But— 
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they found finger prints on that piece of 
bronze that killed old Belstein, didn’t 
they ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And they weren’t prints of any regu- 
lar crook?” 

“Not so far as could be learned,” Ren- 
bolt said. 

“Now suppose I got some prints that 
would be like those ?” 

“In that case we’d make it interesting 
for some fellow,” said the officer. 

“I—I got an idea, but maybe you'll 
laugh at me.” 
“Certainly I’ll not laugh at you, Liz- 
zie.” 

“There’s one of our roomers actin’ 
funny. I think that he’s a crook, even if 
he is pretendin’ to work some place. I 
won't tell you anything about it now, 
‘cause it might be a mistake. But if 
you’d just let me give you his prints— 
just that one man’s—maybe you'd find 
he was a crook or had killed Belstein.” 

Patrolman Renbolt looked at her 


sharply. Possibly this girl knew some- 


thing, he thought. And he was eager to 
do something to gain promotion for him- 
self. If he could turn up some big 
crook in hiding, might he not get a 
sergeantcy ? 

“All right, Lizzie!” he said. “T’ll 
take a chance on the finger-print ex- 
pert throwing me out. I'll take this 
man’s prints, whoever he is, and have 
them examined. Can you give them to 
me to-morrow night ?” 

“Sure,” she replied. 

Lizzie Larman hurried back to the 
lodging house. She ascertained that 
Slatten was not in his room. She pol- 
ished a drinking glass as well as she 
could, carried it carefully in a towel, 
and put it on Slatten’s washstand in 
place of the one then there. She filled 
his water pitcher, also the little pitcher 
that held drinking water. And she man- 
aged to finish just as Slatten returned 
to the room. 

“T’m just goin’,” she said. 
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“Always hangin’ around,” Slatten 
growled. “Why don’t you do your work 
in the daytime?” 

“Yes, if I did you wouldn’t have fresh 
water to drink,” she told him. “I just 
put fresh drinkin’ water in here so you 
could have a good drink before you went 
to bed. I reckon I won’t bother about 
it again.” 

“Don’t get huffy over it,” Slatten ad- 
vised her. 

It happened that he wanted a drink. 
As Lizzie Larman crossed the room 
toward the door, he picked up the glass, 
poured it full of water, and drank. Out 
in the hall, Lizzie Larman exulted. 

She had no idea that Gus Slatten 
was guilty of the murder of old Bel- 
stein. She had intimated that just to 
get Officer Renbolt to take the finger 
prints. What she did hope was that 
they would find that Slatten was a crook, 
or that he would do something crooked 
later and leave his prints and so meet 
with disaster. She wanted to get Slat- 
ten out of the way because of his treat- 
ment of her, and she wanted Officer 
Renbolt to get credit for the arrest. 

As soon as Slatten left for work the 
following morning, she hurried to his 
room and wrapped the glass carefully 
in a clean towel, substituting another 
glass for it. She put the glass in her 
own room and went about her work. 

She was kept busy that day and did 
not have a chance to look beneath the 
floor of Slatten’s room. She did not 
believe that she would find anything 
there, but something seemed to urge her 
to make a search. 

Evening came, and, her labor done, 
Lizzie Larman watched for Patrolman 
Renbolt again. She had wrapped the 
towel-covered glass in a piece of paper 
and had made a neat bundle of it. When 
she saw him walking down the street, she 
hurried to meet him, and around the 
corner she handed him the package. 

“Tt’s a tumbler,” she said. “I pol- 
ished it and then watched him use it. 
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Nobody has touched it except that one 


man. li—if it’s any good, I'll tell you 
who he is. And I’m watchin’ him, too, 
and watchin’ somethin’ in his room.” 

“All right, Lizzie! I'll have it ex- 
amined and let you know the result,” 
Renbolt said. 

Her heart fluttering, she hurried back 
to the lodging house and went to her 
room. Officer Renbolt looked after her 
and smiled. There were some queer 
persons in the world, he told himself. 

But he would be honest with her. He 
would have the finger prints examined 
and tell the finger-print man some wild 
tale to account for it. After all, a man 
never could tell. Perhaps Lizzie Lar- 
man knew what she was doing, 

He decided that he would turn in the 
glass the first thing in the morning. It 
would cost him an hour of sleep, but 
he could afford that. And so Patrol- 
man Renbolt went on down the street 
attending to his police business and 
thinking nothing more of the affair. 


CHAPTER V. 
MAKING A DATE, 
WHEN she got off her cot the follow- 


ing morning, Lizzie Larman had a 
moment of fright. She wondered 
whether she had acted the fool. 

Suppose Patrolman Renbolt met her 
that evening and smiled and told her 
that the finger prints meant nothing so 
far as the police. were concerned? 
Would he net think that Lizzie was a 
little silly who should be attending to 
her own business instead of bothering 
hard-working policemen? 

She trembled a bit and felt despondent 
when she thought of the possibility of 
that. But she began her work and 
watchedwcarefully to see when Gus Slat- 
ten left for the dock. She intended to 
examine his room this day. The pro- 
prietor of the lodging house would be 
gone all morning, and she could work 
without fear of interruption. 
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But it was almost noon before she 
got the chance to begin her investigation. 
Her work seemed to be delayed~ that 
morning by trivial things. And when at 
last she was able to disappear for a 
time, she got a hammer and a small 
chisel, went to Slatten’s room, and 
slipped inside. 

She put hammer and chisel beneath 
the bed and started making up the room 
as usual. She worked swiftly, dusting 
and cleaning after a fashion, making 
the bed, filling the water pitcher again. 
And she was so eager and in such haste 
that she neglected to lock the door the 
last time she entered, 

At length she pushed the bed a couple 
of feet more from the wall and began 
prying up the board. Now and then she 
stopped to listen, but she heard nothing 
save the voices of pedestrians in the 
alley below. 

After a time she had one end of the 
short board loose. She was careful not 
to split it as she worked to free the other 
end. Her heart was hammering at her 
ribs, and her breath was coming in little 
gasps. She felt like a burglar. But she 
remembered Patrolman Renbolt and 
took courage. 

The board came free. Lizzie Larman 
put her hand down into the hole and 
felt the bag. She pulled it forth and 
blinked her eyes as she looked at it. She 
shook it beside her ear, felt of it, and 
after a time decided to untie it. 

Sitting on the floor, she took off the 
string with which Gus Slatten had 
fastened the mouth of the bag. She 
emptied the contents into her lap—and 
gasped. 

Diamonds! And two keys! The 
stones seemed to flash at her in the fitful 
light behind the bed. It came to her 
mind that here was loot belonging to Gus 
Slatten, stolen property he had cached 
away. Here was news for Patrolman 
Renbolt! Possibly Renbolt would know 
where the diamonds had been stolen. 

It dashed into her mind, too, that she 
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could appropriate the stones, nail the 
board in place, and profit herself at some 
future day. But she did not encourage 
that for an instant. Lizzie Larman was 
not a thief. Here was a chance for 
money, and with money she could 
beautify herself. She wanted money, 
but not that sort. 

“Gee!” she gasped. 
worth thousands!” 

She began putting the stones back into 
the bag, one at a time, looking at each 
lovingly. 


“T'll bet they’re 


This was pay day for Gus Slatten. It 
also was the day upon which he expected 
to make his get-away and leave Burl 
behind profitless. He already had sold 
two of the smaller stones for enough to 
take him to another city and allow him 
to live in style until he felt it safe to 
sell the remainder, 

He drew his money at noon with Burl, 
ate his lunch, and then went back to 
work. Burl was working on one side 
of the dock and Slatten on the other. 
Slatten knew that he could get away 
without being seen by Burl. 

For half an hour or so he worked, and 
then he hurried around the corner and 
sought the foreman. 

“T’ve got to take the afternoon off, 
boss,” he said. “A boy just brought me 
word that my sister’s been hurt.” 

“All right, Slatten,” the foreman re- 
plied. “Let me know if you can’t come 
in the morning.” 

Slatten hurried away. At the end of 
the dock he came face to face with Burl. 

“Where you goin’?” Burl asked. 

“Errand for the foreman,” Slatten re- 
plied. “If I don’t see you again, Burl, 
don’t forget to come up to the room 
to-night. I want to talk over things.” 

He hurried on to the nearest street. 
The perspiration was standing out on his 
forehead because of his narrow escape. 
He caught a car and journeyed toward 
the lodging house, left the car at a 
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corner, and walked briskly toward his 
destination. 

All his plans were made, and it would 
not take him_long. He would get the 
stones from beneath the floor, hurry up- 
town, catch a train that left at three 
o’clock, get off at a certain small town, 
and catch a train going toward the South. 
He had everything planned, and he told 
himself that there could be no hitch. 

Slatten reached the lodging house and 
hurried up the stairs and to his room. 
He opened the door and stepped inside. 

He saw Lizzie Larman sitting on the 
floor, and the board up. She was put- 
ting diamonds back into the bag. 

Slatten slammed the door and locked 
it. Lizzie Larman, stricken with fear, 
gulped and gazed at him for a moment 
and then sprang to her feet. 

“So!” Slatten cried. ‘Little sneak, 
are you?” 

Sudden bravery came to Lizzie then. 

“T ain’t a thief, anyway!” she said. 
“And you are! You stole these dia- 
monds, You wouldn’t be workin’ hard 
if they really belonged to you and you 
dared sell them.” 

Slatten advanced toward her. His 
mind was working swiftly. He knew 
that the girl hated him, that she would 
tell the story of finding the diamonds. 
Once more the vision of prison flashed 
before his eyes as it had in the Belstein 
store, and this time there was an added 
vision—that of the electric chair. 

His mind worked rapidly. He had 
passed nobody in the hall. There was 
but one thing to do—choke this girl to 
death, sneak the body into her own 
room at the end of the hall, and then get 
away. 

Bending forward, his hands like claws, 
his eyes flaming, Gus Slatten approached 
her. She was cringing against the wall 
now, the bag clutched in her hands. 

“Give me that!” Slatten commartded. 

She was too frightened to move in 
reply to his order. He crept closer to 
her, 
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“Hand it over!” he growled. “T’ll 
teach you not to go prowlin’ around a 
man’s room when he’s away from it!” 

“You stole em!” she gasped. 

“Did 1? And what was you tryin’ to 
do, eh?” 

“T—JI just found ’em,” she gasped. 

“Give me that sack!” 

Suddenly he sprang. Lizzie Larman 
gave a scream that could have been heard 
down in the busy street. Gus Slatten’s 
wild lurch missed her by an inch. He 
whirled and was after her again, and 
managed to get between her and the 
door. 

He did not speak again now. 
was a murderous light in his eyes. 
was like a maniac with but one idea. 

Lizzie Larman screamed again. And 
then he grasped her and pulled her 
toward him. She dropped the bag and 
began to kick and bite, and she continued 
her screeching. 

“T’ll kill you!” Slatten shouted at her, 
trying to reach her throat. ‘Tell, would 
you?” 

She bent back her body, turned her 
head away. Still she kicked at him and 
tried to bite the hand that gripped one 
of her arms. He whirled her toward a 
corner, still striving to catch her by the 
throat. A great fear was upon her now. 
She knew that he would reach her throat 
soon. And so she gave vent to a chorus 
of wild shrieks as she fought to keep 
Slatten away. 

Then her shrieks ended in a gurgle. 
Gus Slatten had reached her throat at 
last with one of those strong hands of 
his. 

“Now, you ” he began. 

There was a tumult in the hall. 
Something crashed against the door, but 
it seemed that Slatten did not realize 
it. Lizzie Larman felt her strength go- 
ing. Red flashes were before her eyes. 
And through the red flashes she seemed 
to see Patrolman Renbolt. 

As a matter of fact, she did see Ren- 
bolt. He crashed through the door and 


There 
He 
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was upon Gus Slatten instantly. Two 
blows, and Slatten was stretched sense- 
less upon the floor. A click, and he was 
handcuffed. And then Patrolman Ren- 
bolt sprang to the girl, 

She was on the verge of unconscious- 
ness, but the first sound of his voice was 
enough to arouse her. Renbolt helped 
her to her feet and to the bed. She 
looked up at him and tried to smile, 

“That—sack,” she gasped. “I found 
it—under the floor. Diamonds! He'd 
—stolen them. And he came in and— 
and tried to kill me.” 

Patrolman Renbolt looked at the sack. 
“Old Belstein’s, or I’m a goat!” he said. 
“Listen, Lizzie, and answer me quick! 
Those finger prints on the_ glass—re- 
member? They got me out of bed less 
than an hour ago about them. They 
were the same as the prints on that piece 
of bronze. Whose prints are they, Liz- 
zie? The man who made those finger 
prints killed Belstein.” 

“They're his,” she said, pointing to 
Slatten. 

“Great Scott! Girl, you’ve landed the 
man the whole department has been after 
for weeks. And there’s a thousand re- 
ward! You'll get that, girl!” 

“No—you!” 

“I'll get promotion, and that'll be 
enough for me. You take that reward, 
and you won't have to work in a place 
like this any more. ‘I'll see that you 
get it. I owe my success in this case to 
you.” 

There came a growl from Slatten, now 
returned to consciousness, but dazed. 
Patrolman Renbolt hurried over ‘to him. 

“Get up and come along, Slatten,” he 
said. ‘You're going to the chair for 
killing Belstein!” 

“Did—did_ Burl 
gasped. : 

“Ha! So Burl was in it, was he? 
Thanks!” said Patrolman Renbolt. 


squeal?”  Slatten 


One month later Patrolman Renbolt, 
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walking his beat, heard his name called 
gently, 

“Oh, Mr. Renbolt!” 

Patrolman Renbolt whirled around 
and beheld a vision of femininity. He 
did not know the girl at first, but a 
second glance convinced him. 

“Lizzie!” he gasped, taking her hand. 
“Where have you been? And how fine 
you look!” 

“T got me a room uptown and bought 
some clothes,” she said. “And I got 
busy with hairdressers and manicures 
and all them kind of people. I never 
had a chance before.” 

Officer Renbolt, who was to be Ser- 
geant Renbolt within a few days and 
knew it, smiled and gulped. This was 
not the old Lizzie Larman. Her eyes 
sparkled, and she had a dimple. And 
the way she carried her well-fitting 
dress! 

“I’m sure glad to see you, Lizzie!” he 
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said. “The trial comes up next week, 
you know, and you'll be a witness, But 
I think Slatten will confess and save us 
that trouble. Burl has confessed al- 
ready, you know.” 

“Yes, I read it in the papers.” 

“And—say, Lizzie.” 

“Well ?” 

“Beginning with the first of the month, 
I’m to be a sergeant.” 

“Oh, I’m glad!” 

“And [ll probably have day duty, 
then. That leaves my evenings free.” 

“Uh-huh !” 

“How about a supper and a show 
some evening, just by way of celebra- 
tion?” Renbolt asked eagerly. 

Lizzie looked into the future just as 
Renbolt finished the sentence, and she 
smiled dazzlingly. 

“Any time, Mr. Renbolt!” she said. 
“Get out your pencil, and I’ll give you 
my telephone number!” 


“HONEST DAN” LEAVES POLICE DEPARTMENT 


| GO out of this job as clean as I came into it. I haven’t made one investigation 

or been responsible for one arrest that I wouldn’t make again. There is noth- 
ing in my official life I regret. I go back to my family confident that in thirty- 
two years as a policeman | have never been guilty of an act to bring the blush 
of shame to their cheeks or to my own.” 

So said Captain Daniel E, Costigan when he was retired recently from the 
New York police department. 

His is an enviable reputation. The sobriquet of “Honest Dan” was bestowed 
upon him seventeen years ago by a newspaper reporter. At that time Sergeant 
Costigan, as he was then, became head of the vice squad. Immediately after 
his appointment an influential man approached him and offered to recompense 
him if he would furnish “protection” to certain brothels in which the man had 
an interest. Sergeant Costigan pretended to consent. He asked for the addresses 
of the dives and was given a list. That night he raided every one of them. 
When the story was given to the newspapers one of the reporters referred to 
Sergeant Costigan as “Honest Dan.” 

The nickname given then was never tarnished. Honest Dan rose to the 
rank of inspector. When he was retired from the department he was a captain, 
for he was demoted by Commissioner Enright. 
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am E boasted of it, and his enemies 
i admitted it. Phil Briggs was 

* a man of his word. He never 
failed to keep a promise or 
make good a threat, and had this trait 
been turned to better ends he might 
have succeeded in some honest business. 

Ten years before he had threatened to 
get Detective Sergeant Martin Shalleck. 
It was based on nothing more than the 
unreasonable hatred of a man who had 
crossed his path in the faithful perform- 
ance of a policeman’s duty. 


Martin Shalleck, too, had a reputa- 


tion. It was said of him that he always 
got his man. Shalleck had been Phil 
Briggs’ most persistent Nemesis. Three 
times Shalleck’s carefully gathered evi- 
dence had undone his cleverness, ‘shat- 
tered his alibi, and sent him up the river. 
The third time Briggs, now listed as an 
old offender, had drawn a long sentence 
—ten years. It was then, consumed 
with rage toward the veteran headquar- 
ters man, that he had made his threat 
of vengeance. As his friends of the un- 
derworld came to the county jatl to say 
farewells before he was taken to Joliet, 
Briggs gave whisperingly hoarse voice 
to his intention. 

“Shalleck did this,” he would say an- 
grily. “Third time he’s sent me up, an’ 
when [ gets outta stir I’m gonna croak 
that dick. Get me? I say I’m gonna 
do ’im pretty—an’ I’m a guy what keeps 
his word.” 


Ten years is a long time, and some 
men might have forgotten. Not Phil 
Briggs; his was naturally a vengeful 
and brutal nature, and the seed of hate 
flourished in the fertile soil of bitter 
solitude until it became a sinister obses- 
sion. 

However, Phil Briggs was no fool; he 
had no intention of walking into the 
hangman’s noose. Chicago was becom- 
ing discouragingly generous in meting 
out death sentences. For Martin Shal- 
leck to be found dead so soon after his 
release would make things much too ob- 
vious, so he bided his time. 

It had been eight weeks since Briggs’ 
release; he and “Sonny” Pitt sat in the 
back room of a West Side saloon where 
the initiated were still served with 
liquor of a sort, considering the ways 
and means of getting money without 
working for it. 

“T see Martin Shalleck ain’t goin’ to 
bother you no more,” said Sonny. 

“He ain’t dead, is he?” demanded 
Briggs apprehensively; that was some- 
thing he wanted to take care of him- 
self. 

“Naw, he ain’t dead. Retired on a 
pension, th’sall. Y’ gotta hand it to Shal- 
leck, he was some dick! They say he 
always got his man—always, an’ I 
reckon he did. Never had him nab me.” 

Briggs gulped his drink of synthetic 
whisky and leered across the scarred, 
battered table. 
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“Y’ think I’m yellow, don’cha?” he 
said snarlingly. “Think I’m afraid of 
Shalleck, huh? Guess again! I ain’t 
afraid of no bull; see? I said I was 
gonna croak Shalleck, an’ I’m gonna. 
You know me; I’m a guy what keeps 
his word.” 

Pitt nodded. “There ain’t nobody ac- 
cusin’ you of bein’ a quitter, Phil,” he 
replied soothingly. ‘An’ if I was you, 
I'd let Shalleck alone. He ain't down 
to headquarters no more. Don’t even 
live in Chi; moved out t’ Evanston with 
one of his married daughters, the paper 
says—had quite a spiel about ‘im last 
Sunday. Yeh, I know, Phil, he sent 
you up three times, but he didn’t frame 
you or nothin’ like that. He was a 
bloodhound, but y’ gotta admit he was 
square.” 

“T said I was gonna get that dick, an’ 
I’m gonna get him,” declared Briggs. 
“I’m a guy what keeps his word.” 


II. 


Like so many of the underworld, Phil 


Briggs was intensely superstitious. He 
had, in addition to several generally ac- 
cepted formulas, his own private devices 
for wooing luck and warding off dis- 
aster. Prized of all was a good-luck 
piece that he had come to consider an 
unfailing talisman, a ten-dollar gold 
piece of the date 1888. Also, he consid- 
ered Friday his lucky day; never had 
any enterprise, executed on Friday, 
brought him grief. And so it was Fri- 
day he selected as the day for carrying 
out his cold-blooded plan of killing 
Martin Shalleck. 

It was Iriday, and again Briggs sat 
in the back room of Joe Deck’s West 
Side saloon with Sonny Pitt, outlaw 
liquor the fuel with which he fed the 
hot fires of his ten-year-old wrath. He 
trusted Sonny implicitly. 

Pitt did not possess the instincts of a 
killer, although he somewhat sympa- 
thized with his pal’s bitterness. 

7)D—ps 
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“If I was you, Phil, I’d lay off this 
revenge stuff,” he counseled; “it ain’t 
goin’ to get you nothin’ but mebbe trou- 
ble.” 

Briggs shook his head stubbornly. 
The bad whisky had heated his anger to 
frenzied passion. 

“T’m gonna croak Shalleck, an’ .I’m 
gonna croak him to-night,” he said. 
“An’ the bulls ain’t gonna hand me the 
rap for it, neither. I got the dope right. 
Shafleck, like you said, lives out there 
in the sticks with a married daughter. 
Every Friday night she an’ her husband 
go to one of them bridge clubs, ain’t it? 
They leave old Shalleck home alone. 
The house sets off all by itself in a lotta 
trees. See? It’s a pipe for me, Sonny. 
I takes that buzz-buggy what you an’ 
me swiped last night, slip out there nice 
an’ easy. See? You don’t do nothin’ 
but drive the bus; you ain’t nothin’ but 
my chauffeur. You ain’t got nothin’ to 
do with what goes on inside the house 
between Shalleck an’ me, but if I c’n 
lay my hands on anything worth stealin’ 
it’s fifty-fifty. I’m gonna make it look 
like robbery, anyhow; that’ll make it 
better for me. Understand?” 

Briggs’ fingers touched his good-luck 
coin which dangled from his watch 
chain. “Wouldn’t pull this job ‘less I 
had it with me,” he said. Sonny Pitt 
nodded, for he was superstitious too. 

What Phil Briggs considered absolute 
proof of the witchery of the ten-dollar 
gold piece was the fact that upon each 
of the occasions that Martin Shalleck 
had nabbed him, he had been without it. 
On the night of the Thompson robbery 
—which was long before he had come to 
imagine the power of the luck piece—he 
had carelessly left it at home; on the 
Saturday afternoon that he had burgled 
the Joyce mansion, his best girl had ca- 
joled him into letting her wear it; on the 
day that he had helped with the Fern- 
dale bank hold-up, it had worked loose 
from the link which fastened it to his 
chain and had dropped into the grass 
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in front of his lodging house. Not until 
after his trial and conviction for the 
last-named job had it been found and 
returned to him by a friend. For each 
of these above crimes he had served 
time. He had committed dozens of 
others unapprehended. 

He had wailed so bitterly to his law- 
yer of the imagined reason for his mis- 
fortune that the lawyer, not averse to 
slipping the newspaper boys a good hu- 
man-interest story now and then, had 
passed along this little classic of crimi- 
nal superstition. 

“Yeh,” said Briggs, “this has always 
brought me luck. Them three jobs I 
went up for was on account of not takin’ 
this luck piece with me. I ain’t ever 
goin’ to make this slip again. The bulls 
ain’t got no chance, me wearin’ it, an’ 
it bein’ Friday, too.” 

“Wednesday’s mine,”’ declared Sonny, 
“but I don’t suppose that makes no dif- 
ference, seein’ it’s your job. But, Fri- 
day or no Friday, luck piece or no luck 
piece, Phil, I don’t see no sense runnin’ 
this risk for. 4 

“Le’s have another shot,” interrupted 
sriggs. ‘‘As I been tellin’ you all day, 
Sonny, I said ten years ago I was gonna 
get Shalleck, an’ I’m a man what keeps 
his word. Understand?” 


ITT. 


Martin Shalleck sat alone in the com- 
fortable living room of his daughter’s 
Evanston home. -It was a somewhat pre 
tentious cottage, for she had married a 
man forging ahead in the business 
world. Grace and her husband had 
gone to the weekly gathering of the 
neighborhood bridge club, and the maid, 
the only servant, was at the movies. 

Shalleck was getting to be an old man. 
He was sixty-five, and the long hours 
of police work had told upon him. He 
had just finished more than thirty years 
of it, retired on half pay. For fifteen 
of those thirty-five years he had been a 
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detective sergeant assigned to some of 
the toughest cases that headquarters had 
to offer. Most of them he had solved, 
giving him the reputation of “always 
getting his man.” He knew the under- 
world from its lowest strata to its high- 
est level. Its denizens both feared and 
respected him, hated and admired him. 

A full six feet was Martin Shalleck, 
with a huge frame, a rugged face, anda 
pair of shrewd, but kindly gray eyes be- 
neath heavy eyebrows, now quite gray. 
The great bulk of him was sadly lacking 
in strength, for he had recently under- 
gone a severe illness which had sapped 
his vitality and shrunken his muscles. 

Resting in an easy-chair, his feet 
thrust into a pair of carpet slippers, he 
sat by the electric floor lamp, scanning 
the afternoon papers, with particular in- 
terest in the accounts of criminal activi- 
ties, noting familiar names, both of ar- 
rested men, suspects sought, and the 
names of officers on the various cases. 

Outside, a strong wind, blowing from 
Lake Michigan was whipping itself into 
a mad fury, banging to and fro an 
unfastened shutter on one of the up- 
stairs windows. The bare branches of 
the tree which grew near the sun porch 
tapped across the square glass panes. It 
was a chilling wind, for it was the mid- 
dle of November, with the icy fingers of 
an embryonic winter reaching out across 
the lake. 

“A fine night to be out on a case—I 
guess not!” grunted Shalleck. “I sup- 
pose being pensioned has its advantages 
after all, but—dad rat it! I did want 
to drop in the harness. Humph!’ 

A tree limb snapped like the crack of 
a pistol as the wind gained fresh force; 
the weight of it fell across the electric 
light wires outside the house. The bulbs 
in the floor lamp flickered and went 
dead. The cottage was plunged in dark- 
ness. 

“Dang it!” exclaimed Martin Shal- 
leck impatiently. “Just when I found 
something I really wanted to read, too.” 
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He lighted a match and made his 
way out to the kitchen where he knew 
his daughter kept a supply of candles. 
He found the candles, but no candle- 
sticks, so he had to manage by letting 
the tallow drip onto the back of a maga- 
zine and thus fasten the candle upright. 
The single light he found very trying 
upon his failing eyes, so he lighted two 
more, arranging them in front of him 
on the living-room table. Then he pulled 
his chair over and went on with his 
reading. 

The storm was howling so loudly that 
he did not hear the footstep on the 
gravel path which ran along the sun 
porch. A shadowy face was pressed 
against the glass panes as, beneath a 
low-drawn cap, a pair of eyes peered 
within the dim, candle-lighted interior. 
A gloved hand reached out and moved 
the catch of the French window. 

Martin Shalleck looked up as a cold 
draft of night air swept in; he saw the 
hulking figure, indistinct in the faint 
illumination, just entering. It was Phil 
Briggs come to make good his word. 

“T gotcha covered, Shalleck! Put ’em 
up—quick !” 

The former detective sergeant raised 
his hands and strained his eyes for a 
clearer look at the intruder. He had a 
good memory for voices and, although 
he couldn’t quite place it, the voice had 
a familiar tone. What he did know was 
that it was an old underworld enemy, 
and the policeman of him bristled for 
battle, but his service revolver was up- 
stairs, packed in his trunk with other 
things relegated to past memories. He 
swore under his breath that the well- 
worn leather holster was not at his hip. 
He had shot it out in tighter places than 
this; he had even shot it out three to 
one, 

As Briggs advanced across the room, 
the rays of candlelight glinted on the 
barrel of his gun, held in menacing 
readiness. On the other side of the 
table he paused and leered down at the 


man who had three times sent him to 
prison. There was an odor of whisky 
about the gunman, and the hot liquor 
within him had seared his eyeballs a 
bloodshot red, yet his muscles were 
steady. 

“Know me, Shalleck?” he demanded. 

The ex-detective nodded and lowered 
his arms until his open palms rested flat 
on the table. 

“Yes, I know you, Briggs,” he said. 
“T’ll keep my hands here—in plain sight 
—if you don’t mind. I’ve no gun. 
What’s the idea? Burglary, of course; 
that’s a bit of-a joke, eh, walking in 
and finding me here?” 

It made Briggs angry that the man 
showed no fear, but that was because 
the poor fool didn’t know the motive 
of his coming! “You must think I’ve 
got pretty low t’ crack a cheap crib like 
this!” replied Briggs snarlingly. ‘Guess 
again! I figger I owe you somethin’, 
Shalleck, an’ I come t’ pay you. See?” 

“Yes, I see,” replied Martin Shalleck. 
“T’d heard you threatened to get me the 
last time you went up.” 

“But didn’t take no stock in it, huh?” 
queried Briggs sneeringly. 

“I’ve been threatened a good many 
times before,” said Shalleck. “You fel- 
lows always feel bitter toward the cop 
who gets the goods on you; generally 
you forget it.” 

“T ain’t the forgettin’ kind, Shalleck. 
I’m a guy what always keeps his word. 
I said ten years ago I was gonna croak 
you for them three tricks you made me 
do—an’ I ain’t forgot. I knowed you 
was here alone to-night. Go on, Shal- 
leck, le’s hear you beg! Mebbe now if 
you was t’ get down on your knees t’ 
Phil Briggs e 

Martin Shalleck’s spine stiffened and 
his face purpled. “Me?” he answered. 
“On my knees to you?” Besides, he 





read the intent in Briggs’ eyes. No hu- 
mility would alter his lust for revenge. 
“Go ahead and shoot, Briggs, if you’re 
going to. You know well that I won’t 
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beg you. Go ahead if you’re going to! 
You're a fool, Briggs; if you weren’t 
a fool you wouldn’t be a crook. Go 
ahead and shoot—and hang for it! You 
can’t get by with murder any more than 
you got by with those three jobs that 
landed you in Joliet. Stick that gun 
back in your pocket and beat it back to 
the city where you belong. 

“You’ve no grievance against me. I 
got the goods on you fair and square; 
it was my business. You played the 
crooked game and lost as crooks always 
lose. You’ve only yourself to blame; 
you bucked the law and the law won.” 

“Nix on the sermon, Shalleck!” said 
Briggs growlingly. “I’m gonna plug 
you all right, don’t worry about that. 
That’s what I come here for, an’ I’m 
gonna croak you. An’ I ain’t gonna 
hang neither. The last time it was fin- 
ger prints. I’m wearin’ gloves to-night. 
Them other three times I went off with- 
out my luck piece, an’ I’m wearin’ that 
to-night, too. I was gonna cave your 
head in, but this storm come up an’ I 
c’n plug you without any of the neigh- 
bors hearin’ it. 

“Always get your man, huh, Shal- 
leck? Le’s see you get me!” 

Martin Shalleck did not answer. He 
was half absently dallying with the can- 
dle drip which had cascaded down to 
one of the magazines. He pried loose a 
bit of the tallow with his thumb-nail and 
kneaded it between his heavy fingers. 
He was thinking—thinking fast. 

“While I’m here,” went on Phil 
Briggs, his eyes resting upon the carat 
diamond of the pin in the former detec- 
tive’s tie, “I might as well take along all 
the swag I c’n-get my mitts on. That'll 
make it look like robbery an’ not re- 
venge, huh, Shalleck? Toss over that 
sparkler y’ got; toss it over.” 

Martin Shalleck’s knees raised be- 
neath the table. One quick movement 
and it toppled over, the candles sliding 
to the floor and sputtering out. The 
room was plunged in darkness. Phil 
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Briggs’ gun cracked at the place where 
Shalleck had sat, but Shalleck was no 
longer there. He had fought in the dark 
before; he knew the game. 

Briggs stood in the pitch blackness 
for one amazed, stupefied moment, pis- 
tol gripped tight, finger on the trigger, 
ready for instant pressure. He listened 
intently for the sound of Shalleck’s 
footstep, but the rug was thick. Phil 
sriggs was in his way a very sly fellow, 
and he began to reason out what Shal- 
leck would probably do—and then he 
thought of the telephone. He remem- 
bered having seen the instrument on a 
mahogany stand at the foot of the stair- 
way. That was it! Shalleck would try 
for the telephone! He would but have 
to find the instrument, snap off the re- 
ceiver, and say “Poliee—quick!” to 
bring the Evanston cops. When he 
spoke the voice would tell Briggs about 
where he stood, but any shot would be 
wild, for Shalleck might be anywhere at 
the end of the four-foot cord. 

Hand stretched cautiously in front of 
him for the feel of impeding furniture, 
Briggs crept silently toward the spot 
where he estimated the telephone stand 
to be. He was right; as he edged closer 
his straining ears caught a faint sound 
of movement. At that instant the toe 
of his own shoe struck against the cor- 
ner of the stairway. 

Briggs leaped back, but he was too 
late to save himself as Martin Shelleck, 
again the policeman who always got 
his man, hurled forward. The former 
detective had a bronze book end in one 
hand, and he crashed it into Briggs’ 
face. Briggs reeled, then steadied him- 
self, and they clinched, rolling to the 
floor. 

It was an uneven battle; Martin 
Shalleck was an old man. He had the 
fighting spirit of former days, but not 
the fighting strength. Briggs twisted 
himself around and worked one arm 
free. Before Shalleck could strike again 
with his awkward weapon, Briggs had 
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jammed the barrel of the pistol against 
his chest. 

As the revolver cracked, Shalleck’s 
body quivered with the shock of the 
thudding bullet. He clawed for a mo- 
ment at the killer’s collar, at his cloth- 
ing, and at his watch chain. Briggs 
struck the hand away. 

“I said I was gonna croak you, Shal- 
leck!”’ he cried. “I said I was gonna— 
an’ I have. Just to make sure, Shal- 
leck ” The roar of the second shot 


nipped the words, and Martin Shalleck’s 
body went: limp. 

“Yes—you—got me—Briggs, but— 
they'll hang you—Briggs; yes—they— 
you—for this,’ he gasped 


they'll hang 
out thickly. 


IV. 


Detective Sergeant Kennedy from 
Chicago headquarters entered the toom. 
His face was both sad and grim as his 
eyes rested for a moment at the figure 
by the staircase. 

“Poor old Shalleck,” he murmured. 
“Many’s the case I’ve worked on with 
him; a great old fellow he was, and he 
always got his man! Tell me all you 
know about it.” 

The Evanston’ police lieutenant 
nodded. “Yes, I’ve heard a good deal 
about him. There isn’t much I can tell 
you, I’m afraid. I’m stumped—haven’t 
found a clew. I have left things just as 
I found them and called the Chicago de- 
partment. I knew his old colleagues 
would want every chance to get Shal- 
leck’s slayer. 

“Shalleck’s daughter got home from a 
bridge party about eleven or a few min- 
utes after. She found the house in 
darkness. The wind was blowing quite 
a gale out here earlier to-night. A heavy 
tree limb fell across the light wires, but 
that has been fixed now, as you can see. 

“Evidently Shalleck was burning can- 
dles after the lights went out. We 
found the three candles on the floor by 
the overturned table—evidence of a 
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struggle, of course. While I have dis: 
turbed nothing I did look around a lit- 
tle. The French windows were open, 
which means that the man who killed 


* Shalleck came in or went out that way. 


It started to rain a little after ten, and 
there were no footprints in the soft 
ground outside the sun parlor; that 
means the man left before ten. A dia- 
mond pin has been torn from Shalleck’s 
tie, and some of the silver is missing. 
surglary, of course. The man found 
Shalleck here and there was a fight. 
nat’s all, and it isn’t much to go on. 
It seems like a very hopeless case.” 

Kennedy nodded and painstakingly 
began to go over the room. He could 
find nothing. Presently he approached 
the form of the murdered man and his 
eyes were moist. 

“Poor old fellow!” he said. “Shot 
twice; both bullets fired at close range; 
the dressing gown is powder burned. 
The man who did this shot to kill. As 
you say, there is evidence of a struggle. 
Shalleck went to his death fighting. He 
would, of course. He didn’t know what 
fear was.” 

Gently, almost reverently, he forced 
open the clenched fingers; they were 
empty. He moved the body and Mar- 
tin Shalleck’s head rolled to one side, 
the chin dropping down. From between 
the teeth there dropped a shining piece 
of metal—a ten-dollar gold piece. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Kennedy, picking 
up the coin and carrying it to the light. 
As he examined it his lips tightened 
grimly. 

“This is the proof!” he said in an 
awed whisper. “We've got the man! 
There can be no mistake. I recognize 
it from ten years ago. It’s Phil Briggs’ 
good-luck piece. Shalleck and I had a 
good chuckle over it, for Briggs blamed 
the loss of it for his conviction. The 
newspapers printed a story about it. 

“Yes, it’s Briggs, all right; coins of 
the date of 1888 are scarce—and here 
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are the initials ‘P. B.’ scratched on the 
surface. Shalleck was the man who 
gathered the evidence that sent Briggs 
up three times. I suppose Briggs had it 
in for him for that reason. 

“Poor old Shalleck! I can picture 
how he did it. He fought it out with 
Briggs in the dark—without a gun. 
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They grappled, and Shalleck, realizing it 
was all over, jerked the luck coin from 
Briggs’ watch chain and put it in his 
mouth as evidence for us. 

“That was like Shalleck; he could al- 
ways think in the tight places. Yes, he 
died keeping his record—he always got 
his man!” 


—— 


SWINDLERS CHEAT FARMER 


ONFIDENCE men in Cincinnati recently swindled Patrick Lynch, an elderly 
farmer from Tennessee, of ten thousand dollars. They used an old scheme 
of confidence men to separate the unwary from their money. 

A stranger in the city, Mr. Lynch was pleased when he was engaged in 
conversation by the affable “J. C. Bradley, of Chicago, a business man on a 
vacation.” The two visited the zoo together, and when walking along the path 
Mr. Bradley came across a bill book on the ground before them. 

The bill book contained sixty dollars in bank notes and a letter, which 
Mr. Bradley inspected closely. “This looks like it is worth a lot to some one,” 
was his comment. Just then another man hastened up to them in agitation and 
expressed relief at finding the bill book, which he said he had dropped. He 
introduced himself as “H. C. Heller, secretary of the New York Board of Trade.” 
He proffered the sixty dollars to Lynch and his companion as a reward, but 
Mr. Bradley declined to accept the money. 

“You gentlemen have saved me a whole lot of money; that letter is worth 
one hundred thousand dollars to me,” said Mr. Heller. He then declared he 
would do them a good turn by letting them in on an important stock deal. 

The trio went to the lobby of a hotel, where the secret information was im- 
parted, and it was arranged for them all to play the stock market. Mr. Bradley, 
acting on his new acquaintance’s information, went out presumably to a broker’s 
office, and returned soon afterward, delightedly showing Lynch two hundred and 
forty dollars, which, he said, he had won on Mr. Heller’s information. 

Then a “big deal” was framed, the three agreeing to share in the winnings. 
In an hour Mr. Heller returned. “We put it over,” he announced triumphantly, 
showing sheafs of bank notes. According to the arrangement Mr. Heller was 
to get sixty per cent and Mr. Bradley and Lynch twenty per cent each. 

But, Mr. Heller explained, the manager of the Stock Exchange, who was 
a friend of his, had just let him have the winnings temporarily to show his 
friends that they had won, but he couldn’t let the cash go out of the exchange 
permanently until the transaction was recorded in businesslike manner and until 
they could show they were men of good financial standing who could have put 
up the principal of their investment in case the market had gone against them. 
So Lynch was asked to put up ten thousand dollars as security. 

Lynch immediately boarded a train for Tennessee, mortgaged his farm, sold 
some bonds, and obtained a certified check for ten thousand dollars from his 
banker. He returned to Cincinnati and met his companions, but they told him 
the certified check would not suffice, that cash was necessary. Lynch went again 
to Tennessee, returning with the cash. He met his friends in the Central Union 
Railway Station and gave them his money. They proposed that the money 
be divided in Dayton, Ohio, so the three boarded a train and went to Dayton. 

There a quarrel ensued, and it was agreed that Lynch should be paid in 
Wheeling. He went there and waited, but the men failed to appear. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
WHEN Graves hears the four knocks on the door he is not surprised at the note which Tooker, 


his man, hands him. 


The note informs Graves that he has only seven weeks to live. 


New York has been startled by four recent murders, and Captain Madran, as well as Kingdon 


Cole, a private detective, are both nonplused. 


the sixteenth day of November. 


Cole 
singular circumstance in connection with the crimes: 


informs Madran that he has discovered a 
The four murdered menu were all born on 


Then Madran is called to the top of the Everleigh Building, where the artist, Clinton Calverley, 


has just been found dead in his studio. 
apparently badly wounded. 
to a house in Gramercy Park. 


had had a quarrel with Julia Marsh, his fiancée. 
The captain is convinced he has the men who have been 
Then a blow on the head knocks him unconscious. 


overhears his conversation with a pal. 
responsible for the series of murders, 


At Madran’s command a man steps from the bedroom, 
It is a ruse, and the man escapes, followed by Madran who traces him 
Before he leaves the studio the captain learns that the dead artist 


Madran follows the man into the house and 


Cole in the meantime is discovering that a seedy detective of the name of Dillinghast is much 
concerned with the death of Black, the man who was murdered before Calverley, and he traces 


him to the house in Gramercy Park, where Cole frees Madran and finds the house empty. 


With 


Madran he goes to Calverley’s studio, finds a bar pin on the floor and decides to interview Miss 


Julia Marsh. 
past eight on the night of his death. 


The girl frankly acknowledges the pin as hers and says she saw Calverley about half 


Then Cole gives the four knocks on the table, hears two simultaneous screams and, in spite 
of Julia Marsh’s protest, jerks open the door of an adjoining room. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE UNKNOWN SEVEN. 


SHORT exclamation escaped 

Cole, as he opened the door. 

He had known that some 

one was in the next room, 

for the cry that had mingled with Julia 

Marsh’s scream, when the four knocks 

sounded on the table, had apprised him 

of the fact. Yet it was with an ex- 

pression of strong surprise that he 

looked into the face of the man who 

was now edging away from the door- 
way. 

“Oh, it’s you, Dillinghast!” he said. 

The startling effect of his blind ruse 


He had acted on an 


was bewildering. 
intuitive perception when he delivered 


the four knocks against the table, 
scarcely knowing what to expect, 
wholly unprepared for what followed. 
Evidently the taps had driven terror to 
the heart of the girl. She was limp, 
shaking, all her superb composure gone 
in a twinkling. A mist seemed to have 
fallen over the eyes that had flashed so 
brightly a moment ago. 

Dillinghast seemed almost as deeply 
affected as the girl. He breathed hard 
and fast, as he stared at Cole, an ashen 
pallor, like a gray fog, mantling his 
features. His face, usually so stoical 
and expressionless, was twitching spas- 
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modically. Step by step he retreated to- 
ward the farther wall. 

Then, through the open door, he saw 
Miss Marsh. He gulped, drew himself 
up, gave Cole a defiant glance, then 
stepped swiftly through the door and 
placed a hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“There, it’s all right,” he said in tones 
of surprising tenderness. “Sit down, 
dear, and don’t worry. [I'll attend to 
this man.” 

He led her to a chair and patted her 
shoulder until she ceased trembling. 
Cole watched him in astonishment. 
Dillinghast’s attitude toward the girl 
was marked by a gentleness that seemed 
strangely at odds with his personality. 
The caresses with which he soothed her 
were not those of a lover; rather, Cole 
thought, there was something paternal 
about them. 

“T am sorry, Dillinghast,’’ he mur- 
mured. “I had no intention of giving 
your daughter such a shock.” 

Dillinghast whirled around. “My 
daughter!” he exclaimed. ‘Who said 
she was my daughter ?” 

“The relationship is quite evident,” 
said Cole quietly. “Her feasons for 
living apart from you, under an as- 
sumed name, do not concern me just 
now. I would like a few words with 
you alone.” 

With a reassuring glance at Miss 
Marsh, Diltinghast led Cole into the 
next room and closed the door. The 
lines of his face had lapsed back into 
their usual state of wooden stolidity. 
Once more his features were expres- 
sionless, save for a faint gleam of de- 
fiance in his eyes. 

“Well, what is it?” he demanded. 

Cole was silent for a few moments, 
while he arranged a number of scat- 
tered facts in his mind. “Dillinghast, 
your conduct in this affair has been am- 
biguous, to say the least. You acted 
queerly when I met you at Callahan’s 
Hotel yesterday. Your conduct in Gra- 
mercy Park last night was as mysteri- 


ous as the deuce. If my friend Madran 
had heard and seen as much as I have, 
you would now be under arrest on sus- 
picion.” 

“Suspicion of what?’ demanded the 
other. 

“Of complicity in, or at least know!- 
edge of, the murders of five men whose 
birthdays happened to fall on Novem- 
ber the sixteenth.” 

A suspicion of a smile lurked at the 
corners of Dillinghast’s mouth. “You 
think I had something to do with those 
murders?” he inquired sullenly. 

“Hardly, Dillinghast, but my mind 
isn’t made up yet. What matters most 
at the present moment is that, whatever 
may be your motives, your conduct is 
laying yourself and your daughter open 
to a number of ugly suspicions.” 

“T didn’t say she was my daughter.” 

“Miss Marsh, then. You owe it to 
her to come out in the open. There 
are a few questions I would like to ask 

ou.” 

“Shoot! Maybe I'll answer you, 
maybe I won’t.” 

“What were you doing in that house 
in Gramercy Park last night?” 

“T won’t tell you that.” * 

“Shortly before you entered the 
house you met your daughter—er— 
Miss Marsh, on the west side of the 
park. She was disguised as an old beg- 
gar. What was the idea?” 

Dillinghast shook his head with a 
stubborn air. 

Cole tried again. “What is the mean- 
ing of those mysterious raps?” 

Dillinghast’s eyes widened a little. 
“Don’t you know?” 

“T heard them yesterday for the first 
time,” said Cole, failing to answer the 
question directly. “With your mind on 
something else you rapped them out 
on top of an old trunk in the storeroom. 
It struck me there might be a hidden 
significance in them, and so, by way of 
experiment, I tried them on your 
daughter a few minutes ago. 1 should 











have refrained if I had known how it 
would shock her.” 

Dillinghast was silent. He chewed 
his lower lip and kept his eyes fixed on 
the floor. Cole studied him obliquely, 
but the man’s face was-as unreadable 
as a closed book. Finally he looked up, 
but his eyes still avoided Cole’s. 

“They say you're a good guesser, 
Cole,” he said at length. “Instead of 
standing here, shooting questions at me, 
why don’t you put your mind to work ?” 

“T shall do that very thing,” said 
Cole, smiling faintly. “But first I want 
to ask just one more question. Who 
were the two men who made such a 
hasty exit from the house in Gramercy 
Park last night ?” 

“T’ll answer you that. One of ’em 
was named Brockton, the other Tilds- 
ley.” 

“Couldn’t you be a little more illu- 
minating ?” 

The other’s response was an em- 
phatic shake of the head. “Look here, 
Cole,” he said after a pause, his tone 
slightly threatening, “you’d better steer 
clear of this. You may be a good 
guesser, but guessing won’t get you 
anywhere in this case, except, maybe, 
into a lot of trouble. You take my tip.” 

“Thanks, Dillinghast.” Cole moved 
to the door and opened it. “I'll think 
it over.” 

Miss Marsh looked up, as he passed 
through the little living room. All 
signs of her perturbation were gone, 
and she was smiling brightly. 

“Oh, Mr. Cole,” she murmured, as 
he picked up his hat and stick, “thank 
you so much for returning my bar 
pin.” 

There was a faint taunt in her smile, 
but Cole appeared not to notice it. He 
retreated gracefully. He was making 
progress, even though he was just be- 
ginning to learn how complex the mys- 
tery was. Miss Marsh’s baffling smile 
and tragic eyes lingered in his mem- 
ory, as he rode downtown and as- 
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cended to the twenty-fifth floor of an 
office building. “The Unknown 
Seven,” the organization of which 
Cole was the directing mind, occupied 
the entire floor. It was so named be- 
cause the seven wealthy and_public- 
spirited citizens, who financed its far- 
reaching and costly activities, never 
permitted their names to appear in con- 
nection with the accomplishments of 
the organization. Not so long ago these 
activities had been conducted behind 
hidden doors that opened and closed 
only when the initiated touched a hid- 
den lever. The location of the con- 
cern’s headquarters had been known 
only to its own members, and only a 
few persons on the outside were aware 
of its existence. Certain developments 
had made it impossible to maintain such 
secrecy, but The Unknown Seven still 
struck its mightiest blows in the dark. 

The frosted glass panel in the door 
through which Cole passed bore no 
other inscription than a number. There 
was the rhythmic hum of well-directed 
activity in the air, as he walked down 
a long corridor, bordered on either side 
by offices. He passed the library, con- 
taining the finest collection of books 
and documents on criminology in the 
country; the laboratory, in which the 
criminal type was studied with the aid 
of biology, chemistry and psychology; 
the filing room, with its countless tiers 
of steel drawers, in which were to be 
found intimate data concerning thou- 
sands of actual or potential evildoers ; 
the bureau of identification, with its 
comprehensive rogues’ gallery, _ its 
elaborate finger-print and Bertillon sys- 
tems, not to mention a number of 
highly ingenious appliances worked out 
by the organization’s own experts. 
Finally Cole opened a door at the end 
of the hall and entered hfs private of- 
fice. 

It was a bright, pleasant room, con- 
taining no hint that its occupant was 
the directing genius of a large or- 
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ganization devoted to prevention and 
detection of crime. The tall windows 
afforded an enchanting view of the 
minarets of lower Manhattan and the 
argosies that moved up and down the 
bay. On the walls were a few care- 
fully selected pictures. The bookcase 
contained a small, but choice, collection 
of essays and poetry. In a vase on the 
flat-top desk was a large cluster of 
crimson and purple autumn blooms. 
Just above the door hung a horseshoe, 
on which Cole now and then bestowed 
the same wondering and mildly apolo- 
getic glance with which he sometimes 
regarded his cat, Toots. 

Cole had been only a_ renownless 
student of criminology when The Un- 
known Seven dragged him out of ob- 
scurity and placed him at the head of 
their organization. They had seen pos- 
sibilities in the quiet and retiring young 
man, possibilities which Cole himself did 
not know he possessed, and he had been 
both gratified and surprised when their 
faith in him was vindicated by a series 
of noteworthy successes. His justifi- 
able pride in his achievements was 
mixed with a great deal of perplexity 
as to how the results had been obtained. 
The solution of some of his hardest 
problems seemed to come to him with- 
out conscious effort. It might have 
been intuition, or thought transference, 
or any one of the mysterious processes 
of the mind, which science recognizes, 
but fails to explain. Cole himself 
didn’t know. As he had told Julia 
Marsh, after he had surprised himself 
and her by divining the reason for her 
visit to Calverley’s apartment, he could 
no more understand its operation than 
the wireless operator could understand 
the electrical waves that bore him mes- 
sages from distant points. 

Cole sat down at his desk. His il- 
luminating flashes did not come to him 
with either regularity or great fre- 





quency, and just now his mind was full 
of riddles that could be solved only by 
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sustained mental effort. Every detec- 
tive knows that no crime is so hard of 
solution as the irrational and purpose- 
less one. “Who had a motive for kill- 
ing this person?” is the first question 
a detective at work on a murder case 
usually asks himself. The five murders 
seemed both irrational and purposeless, 
though Cole knew they were neither, 
and it was this apparent absence of mo- 
tive that rendered them so difficult. 

In his mind Cole ticked off the five 
victims. Tirst there was Scott Dins- 
moore, a genteel loafer, good-natured, 


easy-going and utterly useless. Next, 
William Edgett, the retired stock 


broker, an embodiment of middle-class 
conservatism and respectability. Then 
there was Stockton West, staid and 
dignified, despite an occasional spectac- 
ular plunge in Wall Street, the kind of 
man who is inclined to spell business 
with a capital B and regard it as an 
institution endowed with divine sanc- 
tion. Lastly, Andrew Black, the hap- 
less vagabond, and Clinton Calverley, 
the talented young artist. 

It was a motley group, with appar- 
ently little in common except the unique 
circumstance that each man’s birthday 
happened to fall on the sixteenth of 
November. It was hard for Cole to 
conceive of a motive comprehensive 
enough to embrace such a wide variety 
of persons, ranging from Dinsmoore at 
one end of the social scale to Black at 
the other. None of the ordinary mo- 
tives, hate, love, greed, jealousy, re- 
venge, seemed to fit these cases. What, 
then could it be? And how explain the 
conduct of Julia Marsh pursuing her 
bewildering course along the fringes of 
the mystery? And the equally puzzling 
behavior of Dillinghast? And the mys- 
terious activities of the two men who 
had occupied the old house in Gra- 
mercy Park? 

Cole punctuated the last question 
with a jab at one of the buttons on his 
desk. A soft-mannered little man en- 
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tered so quietly that the door made 
scarcely a sound, as it opened and 
closed. 

“Hodson,” said Cole, “I want you to 
find two men who call themselves 
Brockton and Tildsley, and who, until 
an early hour this morning, occupied a 
house at 111 Gramercy Park.” 

Hodson nodded slightly and wrote 
something in his notebook. 

“It’s possible Captain Madran has 
had men out looking for them since 
early this morning,’ Cole went on. 
“They’re not likely to have much luck, 
however, although they have several 
hours’ start. You can beat them to it 
by taking a short cut. Know a private 
detective named Dillinghast?” 

“T think I’ve met him once or twice,” 
said Hodson, after searching his mind 
for a moment. 

“Well, get on Dillinghast’s trail at 
once. I have an idea that, if you fol- 
low his movements, he will lead you to 
the place where Brockton and Tildsley 
are to be found. That’s all.” 

Hodson walked out. There was an- 
other and more difficult task to be per- 
formed, but Cole was reserving it for 
himself, Julia Marsh, with her bewil- 
dering subtleties and the veil of mys- 
tery that surrounded her alluring per- 
sonality, had already made a strong ap- 
peal to his imagination. It was signifi- 
cant that on the previous evening she 
had appeared in disguise within a block 
of the house that had been occupied by 
Brockton and Tildsley. Cole suspected 
that her surprising conduct was closely 
related to the mystery he was trying to 
solve. If he could ferret out the rea- 
son for her perplexing behavior he 
would be a great deal closer to the solu- 
tion. But he knew that to question her 
would do no good; she was too adroit 
a fencer for that. He must approach 
her indirectly and wait for her to betray 
her secret in an unguarded moment. 

His mind was at work on a plan 
when Sambo, the colored doorkeeper, 
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entered with a card. Cole glanced at 
it curiously, for visitors seldom came 
to the offices of The Unknown Seven. 

“Robert Lannier,” he read reflec- 
tively, as if the name were vaguely fa- 
miliar. “Lannier? Oh, of course! 
Show him in, Sambo.” 

Cole leaned back in his chair, won- 
dering what Lannier’s call might mean. 
They had been in the same class at col- 
lege, but their acquaintance had never 
been more than casual, and since com- 
mencement days they had seen very 
little of each other. Cole recalled that 
Lannier was a dabbler in the drama, 
and that he had met him a few times 
walking up and down Broadway, with 
a bulky envelope under his arm. Being 
a man of independent means Lannier 
could afford to scoff at the tastes of 
theatrical producers and enjoy the ex- 
alted martyrdom of an unappreciated 
genius. 

The man who entered was about 
Cole’s own size and age. His clothes 
were studiously quiet, but his flaming 
necktie was aS conspicuous as a purple 
patch on a pillow. Cole recalled that 
at college Lannier’s one eccentricity had 
been this weakness for startling cravats. 
He held his head a little to one side, 
like a dog trying to catch elusive sounds, 
and under his arm was the familiar 
Manila envelope. 

“T finished a play last night,” re- 
marked Lannier, after they had chatted 
about old times for a few minutes. 
“Best thing I ever did. I’ve called it 
‘Daughters of Cleopatra.’ What do 
you think of the title? It’s a satire, so 
I suppose the managers will turn it 
down cold, but they can’t shoot you for 
trying. Well, I was on my way to the 
Coberts’ offices when I happened to 
pass this building and remembered that 
you had an office up here. You’ve gone 
in for detective stuff, haven’t you?” 

Cole admitted the fact. 

Lannier gave a little sigh and placed 
the manuscript on his knees. Behind 
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his shell-rimmed glasses his eyes had a 
melancholy expression. He seemed 
nervous about something and looked as 
if he had not slept well for several 
nights. 

“Out with it, old man,” said Cole, 
after perceiving that the other was try- 
ing to broach an embarrassing subject. 
“What’s on your mind? 

Lannier moistened his lips, just then 
twisted into a sheepish grin. “Cole,” 
he said finally, “I’m afraid.” 

“Afraid? Of anything in particu- 
lar?” 

“I don’t know, or rather I didn’t ex- 
actly know what I was afraid of until 
this morning. Cole, did you ever go 
around with a queasy sensation in the 
pit of your stomach and a feeling that 
something awful was going to hap- 
pen?” 

“The symptoms are more or less 
common. Go on.” 

“Well, for a week or so I’ve had just 
that kind of queer feeling. It was noth- 
ing definite, you understand, nothing 
more than a premonition. I admit I’ve 
been pretty nervous about it, and you 
can understand how bad that is for a 
man engaged in creative work. Several 
times I have imagined that somebody 
was watching my house at night, and 
occasionally I have been under the im- 
pression that I was followed about on 
the streets. I had that impression just 
a little while ago, and that’s why I am 
here. I thought a talk with you might 
do me good. But you will tell me, of 
course, that it’s nothing but hallucina- 
tion.” 

Cole regarded him critically. “TI 
think that what you need is a vacation. 
You’re run down and need a rest. Why 
not go away for a while? A few whiffs 
of sea air will drive away those hal- 
lucinations in a jiffy.” 

“T knew you would say that,” de- 
clared Lannier, with a mildly hurt air. 
“Anyhow you are sympathetic. If I 
went to the police they would only 
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laugh at me and tell me to consult a 
doctor. You see, Cole, something hap- 
pened this morning that brought my 
premonitions and hallucinations to a 
head. It made me think that there is 
something behind them that a few 
whiffs of sea air can’t blow away.” 

“What was it?” 

“I received an anonymous letter. 
Usually I would pay no attention to 
such things, but there seemed to be a 
point to this one. Here it is.” 

He drew an envelope from his pocket. 
After a glance at the post mark Cole 
extracted the inclosure. A _ sudden 
gleam of interest showed in his eyes, 
as he read the typewritten lines: 

Your life is in grave danger. Go away 
at once. 

Cole held the paper to the sunlight 
and studied it intently. The typing 
seemed to interest him even more than 
the wording of the brief note. 

“What do you think?” asked Lan- 
nier. 

“The person who wrote this,” said 
Cole thoughtfully, “seems to have been 
anxious that the authorship of the note 
should not be traced. This is a car- 
bon copy. The original was doubtless 
destroyed by the writer. Nearly all 
typewriters have individual character- 
istics, such as nicked and worn type, 
but these peculiarities seldom show 
clearly ina carbon copy. Just the same 
it is obvious that this note was written 
on a Revil machine. The type of that 
machine is quite distinctive.” 

“Tt’s the note I am worried about, 
not the machine it was written on,” 
Lannier pointed out. 

“Of course,” Cole agreed. “There 
are thousands of Revil machines in use, 
so I don’t suppose it means much. I 
was just thinking that e 

He paused there. It did not seem 
necessary to add that he had seen a 
Revil machine in Miss Marsh’s apart- 
ment a few hours ago. The chances 
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were that it was just a coincidence. 
Anyway Lannier would not understand. 

“Lannier,” he asked abruptly, “do 
you know a reason why any one should 
wish to dispatch you to a better world?” 

The playwright shook his head em- 
phatically. “I never harmed anybody, 
and I haven’t an enemy in the world. 
I can’t think of any one who might 
have designs against my life, except 
possibly the theatrical managers. They 
think I’m a nuisance.” 

The feeble jest seemed to escape 
Cole. “There is no woman in your 
life?” 

“Mercy, no!” 

“What will happen to your money 
when you die?” 

“Tt will go into an endowment fund 
that is to promote the free and un- 
trammeled expression of dramatic art.” 

Cole sat very still in his chair. He 
was gazing rigidly at the note lying be- 
fore him on the desk. Slowly he raised 
his eyes until they were on a level with 
Lannier’s. His mind seemed to be 
’ struggling to shake off an alien idea. 

“Lannier,” he asked in a queer, re- 
pressed tone, “were you, by any chance, 
born on November sixteenth ?” 

Lannier jerked forward in the chair. 
Then he stared at Cole, as if he con- 
sidered the question both ludicrous and 
astounding. 

“Why, yes,” he said, “but how in 
blazes did you guess it?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN LANNIER’S STUDY. 


COLE seemed stunned for a mo- 
ment. He looked as if he had 
brought his thoughts to a standstill to 
give his mind time to absorb a startling 
fact. 
“What has my birthday got to do 
with it?’ demanded Lannier. 
The detective did not answer. All 
at once it occurred to him that just at 
present the playwright was an even 
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more important figure in the mystery 
than was Julia Marsh. His investiga- 
tion into the other five murders had 
been in the nature of a post-mortem 
process. Lannier was still a live man, 
though doubtless marked for an early 
death. He was a living link connect- 
ing the criminal with his crimes. 

“Lannier,’ asked Cole, ‘“‘where is 
your residence?” 

The playwright mentioned a number 
on Amsterdam Avenue. “It’s a rickety 
old shack, but just the right place for 
me. It gives me the quiet and seclu- 
sion I need to do my work properly. 
Do you wish any other details of my 
private life?” 

“Yes,” said Cole, ignoring the sar- 
casm in the other’s answer. ‘Who else 
is living there?” 

“Nobody but Lasker, a genial soul 
who looks after my modest wants. I 
suppose you will want to know what 
day he was born on, but I can’t tell 
you. A woman comes there three times 
a week and makes herself obnoxious by 
insisting upon arranging the papers in 
my study in accordance with her idea 
of orderliness. There’s no one else.” 

Cole studied his caller reflectively. A 
faint, whimsical smile played about his 
lips. “I don’t know whether you have 
noticed it,” he observed casually, “but 
it is a fact that physical resemblance 
is not so much a matter of the color 
of one’s eyes and hair as of one’s per- 
sonal mannerisms, such as tastes in 
dress and similar characteristics. I dare 
say there are several persons whom you 
know intimately without being able to 
tell, when they are out of your sight, 
whether their eyes are blue or gray, or 
whether their hair is tawny or brown.” 

“Granted, but what has all this to do 
with my premonitions and_hallucina- 
tions, and especially with the highly in- 
teresting note I received this morning?” 

Cole pursued his study of Lannier’s 
person. “We are about the same age, 
height and build,” he said musingly. 
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“There isn’t much resemblance beyond 
that. Yet the things that differentiate 
us the most, in the eyes of the casual 
observer, are our clothes and personal 
habits. If I should walk out of this 
building, wearing your suit, necktie, 
hat and shell-rimmed glasses, with your 
manuscript under my arm, my head 
cocked a little to one side, imitating 
your gait as far as possible and gen- 
erally comporting myself as Robert 
Lannier, it is possible that a person see- 
ing me at a little distance would mis- 
take my humble self for a certain in- 
dustrious and ambitious playwright.” 


“Cole!” exclaimed Lannier, sitting 
erect in his chair. “You don’t mean 
t ” 


“For instance,” Cole went on evenly, 
“you told me it was your impression 
that some one followed you on your 
way here. I have reason to believe your 
impression was correct. At this very 
moment some one is probably waiting 
to take up your trail as you leave the 
building. If you were to remain here, 
and you and I were to swap clothes 
and mannerisms, this person would 
probably mistake me for you, if I were 
to walk out in your stead. Of course 
I should take care that he didn’t see me 
at close range. If he followed me to 
your house and saw me walk in, as if 
I belonged in the place, there wouldn’t 
be the slightest doubt in his mind that 
he had been following Robert Lan- 
nier.” 

The playwright was out of his chair. 
“Look here, Cole! Do you mean that 
you are going to get yourself murdered 
in my place?” 

“Keep cool,” said Cole. ‘Now, Lan- 
nier, your career as a playwright is apt 
to last longer and be more prosperous 
if you will do exactly as I say. First I 
want you to telephone your man, 
Lasker, and tell him to take a day or 
two off.” 

“But 

“Let’s have no arguments.” 


” 
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pushed the telephone toward the other 
man. “This is no time for talk, Lan- 
nier.” 

The playwright gulped, blinked his 
eyes, cleared his throat, as if about to 
protest, but, after a glance into Cole’s 
determined face, did as he had been re- 
quested. Cole had bolted the door and 
lowered the shade before he was 
through talking. 

“Now strip,” said Cole quietly. 

Lannier shrugged. The two men 
made a quick change. Cole glanced 
dubiously at the playwright’s flam- 
boyant necktie before he put it on. 
The vest was a little loose at the waist- 
line, but otherwise the suit was an 
excellent fit. He donned Lannier’s soft 
felt hat, tucked the manuscript under 
his arm and, carrying his head at a pro- 
nounced slant, moved toward the door. 

“Cole, you ought to have been an 
actor,” said Lannier in admiration. 
“But, look here, I can’t permit——” 

“You have no say in the matter.” 
Cole’s hand went to a button. Sambo 
entered ponderously. The huge negro 
stopped short at sight of Cole. 

“Lawd!” he exclaimed, rolling his 
eyes till little but the whites showed un- 
der the lids. 

“Sambo,” said Cole, indicating the 
playwright, “this gentleman is to re- 
main here until my return. You are to 
wait on him, bring him his meals from 
a restaurant, and I want you to place 
a cot for him in this office. Make him 
comfortable and see that he has every- 
thing he wants. If he should show any 
reluctance in the matter of accepting 
your hospitality, you must prevail upon 
him to remain.” 

“Yes, sah,” said Sambo, grinning 
expansively despite his astonishment. 
“Ah comperhen’, sah.” 

“That’s all, Sambo.” Cole 
Lannier a meaning glance, and the play- 
wright sank resignedly into a chair. 
Then Cole rang for a stenographer and 
dictated a few instructions to his men. 


gave 
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There was a faint, humorous twinkle 
in his eye when he once more picked up 
the bulky envelope and started for the 
door. 

“I hope to be able to tell you an in- 
teresting story when we meet again,” he 
said to the playwright, as he walked out. 

He descended in the elevator and 
left the building without encountering 
any one he knew, but he had the satis- 
faction of noticing that a figure slipped 
out of a doorway across the street, just 
as he turned the corner. With head 
held at just the right angle and han- 
dling the manuscript as if it were a 
cherished possession he walked with an 
air of unconcern to the nearest subway 
station. 

He conned the dramatic column of 
a newspaper, while he rode uptown. 
He had a distinct feeling of being fol- 
lowed as he got out at Seventy-second 
Street and turned north on Amster- 
dam Avenue, but he did not look back 
once. The number given him by Lan- 
nier was a red little house, with a 
sharply peaked roof and flower boxes 
at the windows. It had a cozy appear- 
ance despite its air of age and decrepi- 
tude. On one side stood a towering 
apartment hotel, and on the other a 
white frame structure, with a restau- 
rant on the ground floor. From a 
pocket of Lannier’s coat Cole took a 
key and let himself in, with the air of 
one who felt thoroughly at home. Just 
as he entered a squinting glance out of 
the tail of his eye revealed his shadow 
shuffling along a block behind. 

Cole chuckled softly. His adventure 
promised to be both exciting and profit- 
able. If luck was with him, at least 
one of the perpetrators of the five mur- 
ders would be caught in the act of at- 
tempting a sixth crime. There was an 
element of uncertainty in his enterprise, 
due to his ignorance of how the mur- 
derer intended to proceed, that made it 
all the more alluring. 

Lasker was nowhere in sight, so evi- 
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dently he had lost no time in taking ad- 
vantage of his employer’s invitation to 
have a holiday. In order to familiar- 
ize himself with the lay of the house 
Cole made an inspection of the rooms. 
The lock on the outer door was sub- 
stantial enough, but it could be picked 
with little difficulty by any one familiar 
with the mechanism of locks. Iron 
bars fortified the basement doors and 
windows, but the wood to which they 
were fastened was decayed in spots, 
and it looked as if they might yield to 
a good, strong pull. Cole was rather 
pleased. The easier the murderer’s in- 
gress the better it suited his plan. 

On the ground floor front was a 
dim and quaintly furnished room, evi- 
dently Lannier’s study. It looked as if 
the decorations had been designed by 
some one with a keen eye for stage set- 
tings. Cole inspected it appreciatively, 
and then a sheet of paper on the writ- 
ing desk caught his eye. Something 
was written on it in pencil. Presum- 
ably it was intended for Lannier, but, 
since Cole was taking the playwright’s 
place for the time being, he had no 
scruples about reading it. 
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Mr. Lannier: Lady who wouldn’t give 
her name telephoned just as I was leaving. 
I told her you were out, and she said she 
would call again. LASKER. 


P. S.—You will find cold chicken and milk 
in the ice box. 

“Lady, eh?” Cole looked thought- 
fully at the writing before he tore the 
paper into small bits and tossed them 
in the wastebasket. “And she wouldn’t 
give her name. Discreet, I should say. 
Thoughtful of Lasker to leave food in 
the icebox. Saves my going out.” 

He selected a book from one of the 
shelves and settled himself in the most 
comfortable chair in the room. It grew 
dark early, for the sky had clouded 
since noon, and Cole was in the act of 
turning on the light when the telephone 
gave a sharp summons, 
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“The nameless lady, I suppose,” said 
Cole to himself as he picked up the in- 
strument. “Hello.” 

“Mr. Lannier?” inquired a feminine 
voice. 

“Speaking,” said Cole, imitating the 
playwright’s voice as closely as he 
could, 

“You received a typewritten note in 
this morning’s mail?” the voice at the 
other end continued. 

Cole raised his brows a trifle. “Oh, 
yes,” he said carelessly, ‘but it wasn’t 
signed, and I never pay attention to 
anonymous communications.” 

A pause followed. Cole thought he 
heard a sigh of mingled impatience and 
despair. Then the woman spoke again, 
this time with a slight catch in her 
voice: “Your life is not safe another 
hour unless you heed my warning and 
leave the city immediately. That is an 
absolute fact.” 

“And who are you, if I may ask? 
When any one takes an interest in me, 
I naturally like to know the name.” 

“My name doesn’t matter. The only 
thing that matters is that you must go 
away at once. Don’t delay another 
hour.” 

Cole laughed softly into the instru- 
ment; then an idea occurred to him. 
Perhaps he might learn something from 
the person at the other end. ‘You pique 
my curiosity. I would take your warn- 
ing seriously but for one circumstance. 
That is that it doesn’t make a whit of 
difference to anybody whether I live or 
die. Why should anybody go out of 
his way to kill me?” 

“T can’t tell you. Please don’t ask 
questions, but do as I say. If you re- 
fuse you may be dead before morn- 
ing.” 

“Ts it as serious as that?” asked Cole 
lightly. “Well, I appreciate your in- 
terest im me, but really x 

He did not finish, for suddenly he 
knew that the wire was dead and that 
the other person had hung up. He was 


both puzzled and amused, as he put 
down the instrument. At the very be- 
ginning of the brief conversation he 
had recognized the voice of Julia 
Marsh. 

“Where in blazes does she come in 
on this?” he asked himself, as he went 
out in the kitchen and sampled Lasker’s 
cold chicken. Miss Marsh had spoken 
with an emphasis which suggested that 
she had positive information of some 
sort. Evidently she knew that a plot 
was on foot against Lannier’s life, and 
she was doing all she could to prevent 
the crime. This meant that she was 
either very close to the murderers, or 
else that she had stumbled upon the 
plot by accident. 

After a simple, but satisfying, meal 
Cole went back to the study. For a few 
moments he stood at the window look- 
ing out into the gloomy street. It was 
raining now, and the few pedestrians 
were protected by umbrellas. One of 
them did not walk as fast as the others, 
and as he passed the house he seemed 
to glance straight at the window, where 
Cole stood. He tried to obtain a sec- 
ond glimpse of him, but the fellow was 
already out of sight. 

With a slow nod he drew down the 
shade and resumed his interrupted 
reading. The book happened to be a 
technical treatise on play construction, 
and Cole was not particularly inter- 
ested. After he had read for an hour 
he put the book aside. The rain was 
falling more heavily, and there was.a 
constant patter against the window. 
For a time he lay back in the chair and 
listened to the drone of the wind. 

“Tf I should ever decide to commit a 
murder I would choose a night like 
this,” was his whimsical thought. “TI’d 
wait till the lights were out, though, 
and I could be reasonably sure that my 
victim was asleep.” 

As if the reflection had suggested an 
idea to him he got up from the chair 
and moved toward the electric switch. 
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But first he carefully examined the pis- 
tol he had brought with him, then 
placed it on a table close to the chair. 
Finally he went into the adjoining bed- 
room and selected a blanket. Now he 
turned out the lights, put the blanket 
over him and settled himself comfort- 
ably in the chair. 

An hour passed. The patter against 
the windowpanes grew a little louder. 
The objects in the room took on fan- 
tastic shapes, in the faint streaks of 
light slanting in beneath the shades. 
In distant corners of the house there 
were creeping noises, as the wind whis- 
tled by. There was a chill in the air, 
and Cole drew the blanket closer about 
him. 

“Hope my genial assassin doesn’t 
keep me waiting too long,” he mused. 
“It must be after midfiight. What was 
that ?” 

A faint scratching sound came from 
the direction of the outer door. Cole 
reached out a hand to make sure that 
He 


the pistol was within easy reach. 
listened intently, and once more he 


heard a metallic scraping. Some one 
must be forcing the lock. Cole tossed 
aside the blanket and sat up straight in 
the chair. Now the sounds had ceased. 
Perhaps the intruder was waiting for 
the patrolman on the beat to pass. For 
a few moments he heard nothing but 
the sounds of wind and rain, then the 
little scratching noises began again. 
Cole was all tension now. The 
sounds ceased, and he guessed that the 
murderer was within the house. 
Doubtless he hoped to catch his victim 
asleep. Cole’s temperature went up, as 
he realized that the man who was ap- 
proaching him was already directly or 
indirectly implicated in five other mur- 
ders. He wondered whether in this 
case the murderer would use a pistol or 
a knife. A knife would work swiftly 
and silently, but then the crack of a 
pistol would not reach far on a stormy 
night like this. The little 
8D—pns 


assassin, 
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guessing that he was walking into a 
trap, could feel reasonably sure of suc- 
cess, 

A footfall sounded just outside the 
door. Cole gripped his pistol more 
firmly. He was not yet sure how far he 
would let the intruder proceed before 
he called a halt. Doubtless the man 
knew something about the arrangement 
of the rooms, and probably he would 
proceed direct to Lannier’s bedcham- 
ber. To do so he would have to cross 
the narrow track of light that fell 
through the little rift between the shade 
and the sill. That would give Cole a 
chance to cover him with his pistol. 
Taken completely by surprise, and with 
a murderous weapon in his hand, it 
might not be hard to extract a com- 
plete confession from him. 

Cole leaned forward a trifle, all his 
senses on the alert. The intruder 
seemed to be waiting outside the door. 
Perhaps he had an intuitive suspicion 
that all was not just right. But in a 
moment a faint sound, so slight that 
Cole’s keen ears could scarcely detect 
it, signaled the turning of the door 
knob. Then came a little squeak of 
rusty hinges, as the door opened. 

Cole was tingling with suspense and 
eagerness. In a few moments the mys- 
tery would begin to unfold. Back there 
in the shadows, silent, invisible, and for 
the present motionless, stood the man 
who carried the secret of five persons” 
deaths. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE WHITE LIGHT. 


EANING out of the chair, his pistol 
in readiness for action, Cole 
scarcely breathed. A full minute had 
passed since he heatd the door open, 
and as yet the intruder had not moved 
from the threshold. Cole imagined his 
eyes were sweeping the room, as if on 
the alert against a hidden danger. 
Then a little click sounded. Swiftly 
and without a sound Cole raised him- 
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self out of the chair, just as a small 
circle of light began to dart across the 
floor. In another moment he would 
have been exposed by the intruder’s 
flash light, but he had acted just in 
time, and now the side of the large 
chair screened him from the leaping 
point of light. Crouching low, with his 
right hand resting across the arm of the 
chair, he waited for the prowler to 
move. 

The light disappeared, then a board 
creaked in the floor. Evidently the in- 
truder had satisfied himself that there 
was no danger. Cole kept his eyes fixed 
on the narrow streak of light in the cen- 
ter of the floor. In a moment the in- 
truder would cross it. Footsteps were 
moving across the floor in the direction 
of the bedroom. Now they were only 
a foot or two from that faintly defined 
path of light. Cole strained forward. 

“Stop!” he said quietly, just as a 
shadow fell across the lighted track. 
“T have you covered.” 

A gasp sounded. For a moment the 
shadow stood motionless in the dim 
path of light. Cole could imagine his 
stupefaction at finding himself caught. 
He could see neither the features nor 
the outlines of the man; all he saw 
was a blurred shape silhouetted across 
the faint wedge of light. 

“Hold up your hands,” he com- 
manded. 

There was a flicker in the gloom, as 
if two arms had been raised toward the 
ceiling in response to Cole’s crisp di- 
rection, but an instant later he saw that 
it was only a ruse. With a swiftness 
and recklessness that took him by sur- 
prise the shadowy figure darted away 
from the streak of light and vanished in 
the darkness. It was a bold move, but 
perhaps the intruder had guessed that 
Cole was not anxious to pull the trigger. 

For a time neither of them moved. 
No sound was heard save the patter 
against the windows and the fretful 
whine of the wind. Cole thought that 
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the other man was directly across the 
room, facing him. He moved forward 
silently, groping for the electric light 
switch. Then his foot caught in a rug, 
he pitched forward, and his revolver 
fell with a thud on the floor, For a 
moment he searched vainly for the pis- 
tol. 

A laugh sounded, and Cole stopped 
short. The laugh had exerted a curi- 
ous effect on his nerves, for it had a 
confident and triumphant ring, as if the 
intruder knew that he had an advan- 
tage over his unseen adversary. 

Once more the laugh sounded, and 
then the little white light was again 
slipping over the floor. It touched the 
chair in which Cole had sat, then the 
table and the rugs on the floor. Little 
by little it was slowly creeping toward 
the point where he stood. He sprang 
aside. Suddenly the little white light, 
moving so sinuously across the floor, 
seemed to take on an ominous char- 
acter. He remembered that short, con- 
fident laugh. In a flash he knew the 
meaning of it. Onee the little white 
light touched a vital portion of his 
body, he would be a dead man. 

The laugh could have meant nothing 
else. The circle of white light was pro- 
jected from a pistol in the intruder’s 
hand. Cole could have fired at the light, 
with a fair chance of hitting the man 
behind it, if he had not dropped his 
weapon. But now, unarmed, Cole was 
at a tremendous disadvantage. 

All that Cole could hope for was to 
reach the door before the prowler could 
focus the light on him. He was far 
too good a sportsman to throw his life 
away in a contest where all the odds 
were against him. 

He sprang aside, turning in the di- 
rection where he thought the door was, 
but he brought up against solid wall in- 
stead. For a second or two he stood 
still, hoping that the other could not see 
him in the darkness. Evidently his 
footfalls had betrayed him, for soon the 
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gleam was creeping toward the point 
where he stood. A mere speck of 
white, silent and intangible, came closer 
and closer. Cole tiptoed aside, sought 
refuge behind the big chair in which 
he had sat, but in an instant he darted 
back. For a mere fraction of a second, 
or so it seemed, the white glare had 
pointed straight into his eyes. If he 
had delayed a moment longer a leaden 
slug would have pierced his brain. 

He looked about him swiftly. For 
the time being he seemed to have eluded 
the trailing dot of light. Directly in 
front of him was a streak of gray dusk. 
The window was there, he knew, and 
consequently the door must be to his 
left. Quickly, trying to make no sound, 
he moved in that direction, but his ad- 
versary seemed to have guessed his in- 
tention. The luminous speck reached 
the door ahead of him, and he could not 
advance without making a target of 
himself. 

He fell back into a corner, and again 


the dusky streak of gray caught his eye. 


The 
back 


white glow was moving slowly 
and forth against the door, cut- 
ting off his escape in that direction. 
For a moment he stood still and 
weighed his chances. A few swift 
leaps would bring him to the window; 
he might even be able to raise the sash 
and jump out before the baleful gleam 
could reach him. He flexed his mus- 
cles for a spring; then a muttered 
exclamation escaped him. Again his 
unseen enemy had anticipated his move. 
The glowing dot described a slim trail 
across the floor and fixed itself on the 
window shade. 

It was almost weird, thought Cole. 
A mere speck of light, a slight, inani- 
mate thing that could be neither 
touched nor heard, was baffling him. It 
zigzagged back and forth, alternating 
between the window and the door, oc- 
casionally shooting swiftly across the 
floor and gliding over the walls. At 
any moment the murderous gleam 
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might find him and mark him for sud- 
den death. 

As silently as he could he stepped 
back and forth, all the while trying to 
dodge the luminous speck that now and 
then flashed across the room. To 
spring forward and try to grapple with 
his adversary was to invite sudden 
death, for the darting gleam would be 
upon him long before he could reach 
the man. 

Again he brought up against the 
chair. Like a silent messenger of death 
the little gleam followed. He stepped 
behind the chair, crouching low, but a 
streak of light across his cheek caused 
him to jump aside. He drew back 
against the wall and stood still. <A 
faintly grating noise reached his ears. 
It was almost smothered by the rat- 
tling windows and the swishing sound 
of the rain, but his keen senses had de- 
tected it at once. He threw back his 
head and stood listening, momentarily 
forgetting the threatening gleam. In 
an instant he had identified the sound. 
Another person was forcing the lock on 
the outer door. Who could it be? 

He stood motionless, in a state of 
quivering expectancy. His mind 
worked quickly. No matter who the 
second prowler might be, his or her 
entrance would probably have an im- 
portant bearing on the situation. He 
wondered how he might best turn this 
new development to his advantage. 
Evidently the other man in the room 
had not yet heard the little grating 
sounds. If he could only 

Cole had been so absorbed in his 
speculations that for the moment he 
had neglected the menacing light. Now 
a white flash swept his face, shining 
straight into his eye and blinding him 
for a moment. A gleeful exclamation 
sounded across the room. Cole leaped, 
just as a thunderous crack split the si- 
lence, but he had not moved quickly 
enough. A sharply stinging sensation 
in the shoulder brought a gasp of pain 
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from his lips. He felt suddenly faint 
and sick. He tottered to and fro, 
clutched wildly at the empty darkness, 
then went lurching to the floor. 

A deadening feeling was stealing over 
his mind, but he was dimly aware that 
the other man was approaching. He 
moved slowly, as if half suspecting that 
Cole’s fall was a ruse, the dot of light 
skipping a few feet ahead of him. 
Cole tried to shrink away, but his mus- 
cles would not obey his will. In 
the meantime he was vaguely listening, 
wondering what had become of the lit- 
tle scratching sounds he had heard at 
the outer door. 

The speck of light drew nearer. In 
a moment it would shine on his face. 
Cole’s reeling mind was asking what 
his adversary would think and do if he 
should discover that the man he had 
shot was not Lannier, but some one 
else? Now the luminous speck was 
only a few feet away. Cole made a 
frantic effort to spring to his feet, but 
his muscles were numb. With a groan 
he fell back against the floor. 

He felt himself slipping, falling. 
With a convulsive straining of nerves 
and muscles he tried to check his de- 
scent into a blackness thicker than the 
darkness around him. The other man 
was now so close that Cole could hear 
his excited breathing. The little dot 
of light touched his shoulder, the side 
of his head, shone full on his face. He 
recoiled inwardly, as from a clammy 
and revolting touch. 

A sharp exclamation escaped the 
other man, but to Cole’s ears it sounded 
feeble and remote. His face, as he 
bent over him, was only a blur in the 
dark. He had seen, of course, that the 
man he had wounded was not Lannier. 
With a curious sense of indifference 
Cole wondered what he would do. He 
surmised that a second bullet would 
probably finish what the first had 
started. The man had reason to fear 
him, even though Cole had not seen his 
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face. No doubt he would play safe and 
make certain that Cole would never 
again interfere with his movements. 

Once more, in a dull and detached 
fashion, Cole wondered what had be- 
come of the one who had made the lit- 
tle scraping sounds at the outer door. 

“Who in thunder are you?” asked a 
hoarse voice in a whisper, close to his 
ear. 

Cole felt his lips twisting into a smile. 
He sensed dimly that a pair of startled 
eyes was searching his face. “What 
are you doing here?” 

Cole’s only response was a feeble 
flutter of the lips. In the next moment 
a spasmodic shudder shot through his 
numb limbs. He could no longer see 
the dot of light, but he felt a firm, 
steely pressure against his chest, close 
to his heart. It took him some moments 
to realize that it was the muzzle of the 
other man’s pistol. In a second or 
two a murderous slug would tear 
through his body. He wondered why 
he didn’t seem to care, as he waited in- 
differently for the splitting crack that 
would mean the end of life. 

But the crack did not come. 
Through the stupor in his mind filtered 
a realization that something had _ hap- 
pened. Of a sudden the pressure 
against his chest was relaxed. The 
other man seemed to shrink away from 
him, but Cole could still hear his quick, 
excited intakes of breath. The room 
was in darkness now, but he had a 
vague feeling that the door had opened 
and that some one had entered. He 
heard a voice. The single word it spoke 
sounded like a ghastly incantation: 
“Eltinge!” 

Cole lay still, wondering why the two 
syllables cut through his being like a 
chill blade of steel. He fancied that 
the man at his side had been seized with 
a violent shudder. For a moment there 
were no sounds save those of the wind 
and the rain, and then, with a solemn 
intonation, the voice spoke again: 
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“Eltinge!” 

For a moment the echoes lingered in 
the air. Then a scream broke forth. 
It came from the man at Cole’s side, 
and it was the most frightful cry of ter- 
ror he had ever heard. Then came a 
laugh, low and mocking, and finally a 
long, splintering crash. The cry, the 
laugh and the crash dinned remotely in 
Cole’s ears, as he slipped into a black 
void. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE THIRD VISITOR. 
HEN Cole entered Madran’s of- 
fice one morning ten days later, 
the captain gave him a long, solicitous 
look and a very black cigar. Cole’s 


face was a little drawn; there was a 
tinge of pallor beneath the bronze, and 
he carried himself excessively erect, 
like a man who takes pride in his 
strength and is ashamed of a temporary 
weakness. 

“Feeling pretty shaky, aren’t you?” 


questioned Madran. 

“Oh, no,” said Cole lightly, holding 
a lighted match to the tip of his cigar. 
Then he grinned, as he saw that his 
trembling fingers gave the lie to his 
words, 

“You needn’t be ashamed of it,” said 
Madran emphatically. “Getting a bul- 
let in the shoulder is enough to knock 
out the strongest of us. I was wor- 
ried about you till the hospital reported 
that the bullet had been extracted, and 
you were getting your strength back. 
Cole, I don’t mind telling you that you 
pulled+off a very neat stunt that night.” 

“Thanks, captain, but the bitter truth 
is that I made a mess of things. The 
murderer was within a few feet of me, 
and I didn’t even get a look at him. I 
didn’t-———” 

“Chuck it, Cole! You were playing 
in rotten luck, that’s all. Your idea 
was a humdinger, and it wasn’t your 
fault that it didn’t work out the way 
you expected. Anyhow Lannier would 
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be a dead man to-day, if you hadn’t 
taken a hand in the game. But tell me 
all about it. I didn’t get it quite straight 
the other day when I saw you in the 
hospital.” 

Cole gave a brief and unadorned ac- 
count of the happenings that had fol- 
lowed Robert Lannier’s visit to his of- 
fice. Madran chewed his cigar ener- 
getically, while he listened. 

“T didn’t know much of what hap- 
pened after I heard that awful scream,” 
Cole concluded. ‘There was a crash, 
as if somebody had smashed the win- 
dow, and then I didn’t hear anything 
more. I guess it must have been about 
an hour later that Hodson walked in 
and found me.” 

“Hodson?” questioned Madran, 
“Yes, I remember now. Hels a mem- 
ber of your staff, isn’t he?” The -cap- 
tain reflected for a moment. “I’d like 
to know why Julia Marsh sent Lannier 
that anonymous note.” 

“Her motive is fairly clear. She 
wanted to prevent a murder. What I 
don’t see is how she happened to know 
that an attempt would be made on Lan- 
nier’s life that night.” 

“We might ask 
Madran. 

“We might,” was Cole’s dry re- 
joinder, “but she won’t tell us. The 
Sphinx has nothing on Julia Marsh, 
captain,” 

Madran chewed his cigar in silence 
for a few moments. “Cole, who was 
the man that shot you?” 

“T don’t know, except that I am 
morally certain that he came there to 
kill Lannier, and that he knows all 
about the other five murders. I haven’t 
the faintest idea what he looks like. 
As I have told you, I didn’t get so much 
as a glimpse of his face.” 

‘But you have a suspicion?” 

“Perhaps,” said Cole thoughtfully. 
“T suspect that at one time, if not now, 
his name was Eltinge.” 
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her,” suggested 
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“That was the name the man at the 
door spoke ?” 

“Spoke isn’t quite the word, captain. 
He intoned it; it was like a magic name 
in a chant. It was then that the man 
who had shot me uttered that hideous 
scream. I can still hear it. The name 
must have had a terrible significance 
for him. That’s what makes me think 
that, if he is not using it now, he has 
used it at some time in the past.” 

“But what about the man at the 
door?” 

“T saw even less of him than I did of 
the other one.” 

Madran regarded him queerly. “Out 
with it, Cole. You are keeping some- 
thing back.” 

“Not exactly, Madran. I have just 
been wondering what became of EI- 
tinge, if that is his name. I have a very 
vague impression that he jumped out 
of the window, after uttering that 
ghastly scream, but what happened to 
him after that? Was he pursued by 
the man who had stood at the door? If 
he was, what was the result?” 

“That’s an interesting question, all 
right, but you are still holding some- 
thing from me. We will say that the 
man that shot you and let out that 
awful yell was Eltinge. Just at pres- 
ent that name will do as well as any. 
But what about the other one, the man 
who stood at the door and spoke EI- 
tinge’s name. Who was he?” 

“T can’t tell you, captain. 
knew.” 

“Yeh?” Madran bent a very shrewd 
gaze on his caller. “I have a feeling 
that you could make a pretty close 
guess if you wanted to.” 

Cole threw back his head and blew 
a ring of tobacco smoke ceilingward. 
“Guessing will not get us anywhere, 
Madran. There’s one thing that’s been 
puzzling me ever since I came out from 
under the anesthetic. I’ve been want- 
ing to ask Hodson about it, but haven’t 
had a chance, yet. Only one man knew 


I wish I 
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where I was going, when I left my of- 
fice ten days ago and went to Lannier’s 
house. That man was Lannier, and he 
was held a virtual prisoner in my of- 
fice. I am sure he didn’t tell any one. 
Then how did Hodson happen to find 
me in Lannier’s house?” 

Madran’s eyes opened wide. ‘“Lan- 
nier must have told him,” he suggested. 

“T think not. Hodson was out on 
an assignment that afternoon, and he 
had no chance to communicate with 
Lannier. He didn’t even know that 
Lannier was in my office. Something 
else must have caused Hodson to walk 
into the house where I was lying uncon- 
scious.” 

Madran looked as if a riddle had 
been propounded to him. ‘What was 
Hodson’s assignment ?” he asked. 

Cole smiled. ‘That question hits the 
nail squarely on the head. I had told 
Hodson to find the two men, Brockton 
and Tildsley, who made such a hasty 
exit from the house in Gramercy Park. 
I thought that angle of the case ought 
to be investigated. So I called Hodson 
into my office and instructed him to 
find them. I suggested that, instead of 
going about it in the usual way, he 
might have better success if he took a 
short cut.” 

“A short cut?” 

“There was a theory in my mind. 
It was rather involved, and we needn't 
go into it now. But I told Hodson that 
the quickest way to find Brockton and 
Tildsley was to get on Dillinghast’s 
trail. I had an idea that Dillinghast 
would lead him straight to the place 
where the two men could be found.” 

“And did he?” 

“Apparently not. It seems I was 
mistaken. But that isn’t quite the point. 
The queerest part of it all is that Dil- 
linghast’s trail seemed to lead Hodson 
to Lannier’s house.” 

Madran started, then he sat very still 
for a few moments, peering unblink- 
ingly at Cole. “Dillinghast must have 
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gone to Lannier’s house that night,” he 
finally remarked. 

Cole nodded and looked as if he ex- 
pected Madran to continue. In the 
next instant a rather startling idea 
seemed to enter the captain’s mind. 

“Cole,” he said excitedly, ‘it looks 
as though Dillinghast was the man. who 
stood at the door and called Eltinge’s 
name.” 

“Not necessarily, though the as- 
sumption is valid enough. But it is just 
as easy to suppose that Dillinghast was 
the other man, and that Eltinge is his 
other name.” 

“You're right. It may have been 
either way.” Madran looked as if he 
had found more food for thought than 
his mind could digest. ‘The thing to 
do is to see what Dillinghast has to say 
for himself. If he is the man who tried 
to kill you that night, it’s a cinch that 
he had a hand in the other murders, 
too.” 

“Yes, if,” said Cole thoughtfully. 
“We mustn’t forget that there isn’t 
more than a fifty-fifty chance that 
Dillinghast was the man, I think I 
shall have a talk with Hodson. If he 
followed Dillinghast as far as Lannier’s 
house he probably followed him farther. 
By the way, captain, any more mur- 
ders while I’ve been away ?” 

“Several, but the victims weren’t 
born on November sixteenth. Murders 
in that class seemed to stop the day you 
went to the hospital. A fellow with 
more imagination than I have might 
put two and two together.” Madran 
chuckled at his little joke. 

“You still cling to your astrological 
theory ?” 

“What else is there to cling to?” 

“T prefer to cling to something that 
isn’t so far from earth as the stars. 
Say, Madran, has it occurred to you 
that a week from to-morrow is the six- 
teenth of November?” 

“Yes, but I don’t see—— 
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“Neither do I, but it is an interesting 
thought. Good day, captain.” 

Fifteen minutes later Cole was at his 
desk in the headquarters of The Un- 
known Seven. It was his first visit to 
the office since his discharge from the 
hospital. It seemed as if he had been 
out of touch with the world for months, 
but the stack of reports he found on 
his. desk helped him to bridge the lapse. 
After looking in vain for a report from 
Hodson he rang for Sambo and told 
him to summon the operative. Hodson 
walked in with his customary mouse- 
like quietness. 

“Anything to report, Hodson?” was 
Cole’s first question. 

Hodson peered at him dully. 
Though one of the cleverest shadowers 
in town, Hodson. never seemed quite 
awake. “I’m not sure, sir. That’s why 
I didn’t make out a report. Thought 
I had better explain to you in person.” 

“You might begin by telling what you 
did after I instructed you to find Brock- 


ton and Tildsley.” 
“Well, let me see.” 
as if he was trying to remember very 


Hodson looked 


far back. “I thought it might be a 
good idea to get a description of them 
first, and so I hunted up the real estate 
agency that is managing the house in 
Gramercy Park. I didn’t learn much. 
They didn’t know anything at all about 
Tildsley. The house had been rented 
in Brockton’s name.” 

“Did you get a description of him 

Hodson shook his head. ‘‘The mem- 
ber of the firm that made the deal with 
him has been out of town for two 
weeks, and the others can’t remember 
what Brockton looks like. After leav- 
ing the real estate office I did as you 
told me, and I got on Dillinghast’s trail. 
He stayed at his office all afternoon. 
About seven o’clock he went to a res- 
taurant for dinner, then went back to 
his office again and stayed there till 
eleven. I followed him when he came 
out. For a while he walked the streets, 
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as if he had no place to go; then all of a 
sudden he got on a Broadway car and 
rode to Seventy-second Street.” 

“Ah!” murmured Cole. 

“He turned north and walked a cou- 
ple of blocks along Amsterdam Ave- 
nue,” Hodson went on. “I was about a 
block behind when I saw him enter a 
house. The windows were dark, and 
for a while I wasn’t sure which house 
he had gone into. I waited on the op- 
posite sidewalk, expecting to see a light 
at any moment.” 

“Did you hear anything that sounded 
like a shot?” 

“No, sir, but it was a bad night, and 
sounds don’t travel far on nights like 
that. I waited twenty minutes or half 
an hour. Then it began to strike me 
as queer that a man should walk into a 
dark house and stay there without mak- 
ing a light. I started to cross the street, 
meaning to make an investigation, but 
just then 

“You saw a man jump through the 
window,” interrupted Cole. 

“Two men,” corrected Hodson, “fone 
right after the other.” 

“Who jumped out first?” inquired 
Cole eagerly. 

“T don’t know, sir. Both of them 
came so fast that I couldn’t tell who 
was first. I was crossing the street 
on a run, and one of them bumped into 
me. I grabbed him and shouted to the 
other to stop, but he kept right on run- 
ning. I walked over to the nearest 
lamp post with the fellow I had grabbed 
and looked him over. It was Dilling- 
hast.” 

Cole scowled. “I wish you had 
nabbed the other instead,” he declared. 
“Oh, I’m not blaming you, Hodson. 
It’s a dark locality at night, and I see 
that you did all that was possible. I 
am only wishing that the other man had 
bumped into you instead of Dilling- 
hast. You let him go, of course?” 

“Yes, after considerable hesitation. 
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I thought that’s what you would want 
me to do.” 

“Exactly, Hodson. 
any explanations?” 

“He shut up like a clam when I tried 
to question him. After I let him go 
I looked around for a while, hoping to 
find some trace of the other one, but 
he had too much headway. Finally | 
went back to the house, thinking I 
might find a clew to what had been go- 
ing on, and then I found you.” 

Cole was silent for a time. The fur- 
rows across his brow showed intense 
mental effort. “Think very hard, Hod- 
son, and try to recall your impressions 
when the two men jumped through the 
window. Isn’t there some little detail 
that might suggest to you who was the 
first to jump?” 

Hodson obediently cudgeled his 
memory, but in the end he only shook 
his head. “Sorry, sir, but I can’t re- 
member anything more. As you know, 
it was raining cats and dogs that night 
and a 

“Yes, I know, Hodson.” Cole’s lids 
contracted into narrow slits. Hodson’s 
story was not very illuminating. It was 
clear that Dillinghast was one of the 
two men who had entered the house on 
Amsterdam Avenue that night. It was 
probably he who had spoken the name 
“Eltinge,” although Cole would not 
have recognized the voice because of 
its weird, trumpetlike quality. It was 
a reasonable inference that Eltinge was 
the man whose flash-lighted pistol had 
pursued Cole in the dark, but the name 
did not seem to mean much. It was 
even possible that Eltinge was not his 
name, and that the tremendous effect 
it had exerted on him was due to some- 
thing else. But what Cole wanted to 


He didn’t offer 





know was who had been the pursued 
and who the pursuer, when the two 
men had jumped through the window. 
Hodson’s story threw no light on that 
point, 














Four Knocks 


“Seen Dillinghast lately?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“I am still watching him, sir. He 
looks as if something was worrying him 
a lot. I can’t dope him out. I don’t 
believe he ever sleeps, and he spends 
most of his time walking the streets.” 

Cole regarded him sharply. “There’s 
something else on your mind, Hodson. 
What is it?” 

The operative fidgeted in an embar- 
rassed way. “It’s something I’ve been 
thinking about a lot in the past ten 
days. After Dillinghast had entered 
Lannier’s house that night, and while 
I was watching across the street, I had 
a vague impression that the door 
opened and some one walked out.” 

“What?” exclaimed Cole. 

“It was just an impression, sir. 
With the rain and darkness and all I 
couldn’t be sure. At the time I thought 
it was nothing but imagination, but 
lately I’ve been thinking that maybe I 
should have investigated.” 

A reproach was on Cole’s lips, but 
he held it back. 

“Could you tell whether it was a 
man or a woman?” 

“A man, I should say,’ said Hodson, 
hesitating. ‘Anyhow, thinking it over 
afterward, it struck me that he walked 
like a man. But I had only a glimpse 
of him, and in a moment he was gone.” 

“Walked like a man, did he?” said 
Cole musingly, wondering why he was 
thinking of Julia Marsh at that par- 
ticular moment. “How long was that 
before the two men jumped through 
the window ?” 

“Five minutes, perhaps.” 

“That’s all, Hodson. Keep an eye on 
Dillinghast.” 

Hodson walked out, and for a long 
time Cole pondered what he had said. 
Granting that Hodson’s impression had 
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been accurate, then there had been three 
mysterious visitors to Lannier’s howse 
that night. This was an added compli- 
cation and gave an entirely different as- 
pect to the episode. From Hodson’s hazy 
impressions it was impossible to tell 
how long the third visitor had been in 
the house. He might have preceded 
Dillinghast there; it was even possible 
that he had been in the house prior to 
Cole’s own arrival, hiding in some ob- 
scure corner, while Cole made the 
rounds of the rooms. 

“Walked like a man,” said Cole half 
aloud, and again Julia Marsh appeared 
before his mental vision. He frowned, 
nettled with himself. There was really 
no reason why he should associate Miss 
Marsh with what Hodson had told him. 
There were times when his flashes of 
intuition were a downright handicap, 
upsetting the processes of his mind and 
preventing his thoughts from function- 
ing in a logical and orderly manner. 
Nevertheless the picture of Miss Marsh 
persisted. 

He jumped, as the telephone rang. 
It was not like him to be so easily 
startled; it must be that his nerves 
were still on edge from the wound and 
the operation. He spoke into the trans- 
mitter, and then he gave another vio- 
lent start. With an impatient impre- 
cation he tried to control his nerves. 

“Mr. Cole?” The voice was quick, 
incisive and edged with a hysterical 
tremor. “Julia Marsh speaking. I 
haven’t time to explain. Please come 
at once to the house at the corner of 
Lexing .. .” 

A gasp, then a loud crash, .as if the 
receiver had suddenly dropped from 
the speaker’s hand and banged against 
the wall. A medley of jangling voices 
followed, then a brief interval of si- 
lence, and finally a high-pitched cry of 
terror: “Eltinge! Oh 5 
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SF dgeworth Downer 


T the end of the year, when the 
American business man comes 
to tabulate his profits and 
losses, he will find that the 

check forger has robbed him of fifty 
million dollars in twelve months. This 
is no haphazard estimate, but an accu- 
rate prediction based on the careful 
computation of bankers and the heads 
of large insurance concerns familiar 
with this type of crime. It is just as 
correct as it is astounding. 

When, in 1913, The American Bank- 
ers’ Association was told by William 
J. Burns that the check loss was then 
twenty-three million dollars a_ year, 
there was consternation. Two years 
ago the present writer estimated the 
1919 loss at thirty millions and was 
greeted in some quarters with incredu- 
lity and in others with the charge of 
overconservatism. Yet there seems to 
be general agreement now that the pres- 
ent take of the criminals is twenty mil- 
lions greater. The earlier estimates of 
which I speak served to bring bankers 
and business men to a realization of the 
menace and to the compiling of new 
data. Bad checks are taking a mil- 
lion a week from the people. There 
can be no doubt about it. 

The average man and even the aver- 
age detective will wonder how this is 
I:very one knows, if merely 


possible. 
by reading the daily papers, that worth- 
less bank checks are passed from time 
to time, but there can be few men pre- 


pared for the actual facts and still fewer 
who can have any idea how this enor- 
mous fraud is perpetrated. The causes 
of the great increase will be still more 
incomprehensible. 

On the last score it may be said that 
the great increase in the volume of busi- 
ness and the tremendous rise in the 
number of checks written every day 
have given the criminals a vastly en- 
larged field for their operations. Ten 
checks are written to-day against one 
in the days of twenty years ago. Also, 
many persons write checks now, who 
are not adept in making out these money 
vouchers. There are great numbers of 
little-schooled foreigners in business, 
whose checks are so badly written as 
to offer constant temptation to the weak 
and the criminal. Again, almost every 
city housewife now tries to have a bank 
account and pay her current bills by 
check. She, too, seldom knows how 
to make a voucher fairly safe against 
the forging brotherhood. Finally, 
there is a great deal more crime than 
ever before, say what you will. A 
dozen things have conspired to create 
disrespect for the law and to tempt or 
encourage men and women to commit 
crimes. A certain proportion of these 
persons choose forgery and other check 
transactions as their field of operation. 

It must be noted at the outset that 
the great upleap in check frauds has 
taken place in spite of many precau- 
tions, such as safety paper, patent check 
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writers, protective machines, and vari- 
ous other devices, including special 
inks. Many millions have been spent 
in an attempt to foil the bad-check men, 
but the progress has been largely on 
the wrong side. This is due mainly to 
the inherent weaknesses of the bank- 
check system. In order to make bank 
deposits easily available, it is necessary 
for the customer to be able to draw 
his voucher with the least possible in- 
convenience and delay. The mobility 
of business demands this, and schemes 
for check protection which are cum- 
bersome, delaying, or intricate, are 
therefore ruled out by commercial ne- 
cessity. How to get around this com- 
plex problem is a matter which is en- 
gaging the attention of thousands of in- 
ventors. No satisfactory solution has 
been found till now, or at least it has 
not come to the attention of this writer, 
who is in constant and close touch with 
the situation. 

Twenty, thirty, and forty years ago 
check frauds were managed almost ex- 
clusively by means of actual forgery. 
Professional criminal organizations, 
carefully operating about an expert 
forger, or “scratcher,” played most of 
the havoc in those days. 

These organizations usually consisted 
of four castes or divisions. At the top 
was the backer and leader, who usually 
put up the needed initial capital, laid 
the plans, and directed the company. 
Under him came the forger himself. 
This man was always carefully pro- 
tected and his identity kept strictly se- 
cret. Next below the forger came the 
business agent or middle man, who was 
the active person. Finally came the 
check cashers, or “putters down,” as 
they are still called. These were usu- 
ally young criminals who were coached 
by the middle man in the art of pre- 
senting worthless paper and collecting 
money for it. These putters down were 
kept in ignorance of the identity of the 
former and “the man higher up.” If 


they were caught, they might betray 
the middle man if they liked, but that 
did not break up the organization. A 
new middle man and fresh putter down 
were always to be had. The scratcher 
and the boss were the precious ones. 

Naturally, it took the detective brains 
of the country a great many years to 
penetrate through the protective masks 
thrown about these old-time profes- 
sional check writers, but they were all 
unmasked in time, and to-day these men 
and their kind of check fraud are prac- 
tically extinct. They operated by get- 
ting hold of the signatures of men with 
bank accounts and then duplicating 
these signatures ad libitum on checks 
prepared by themselves in imitation of 
authentic samples. This, of course, is 
plain forgery. 

To-day such methods have been 
abandoned. Forgery is employed still 
by the check man, but usually only in 
its complex forms or in conjunction 
with some other type of fraud. The 
main accent to-day is laid upon check 
raising, a process in which a genuine 
check with an unaltered signature is 
used. The amount is merely changed 
from a small to a large sum, and the 
criminals then employ various means 
of getting the cash into their own 
hands. Forgery of indorsements often 
plays a prominent part in this phase of 
the modern check manipulation. An- 
other modern method of stealing by 
check is called “alteration of the payee 
line.” This is a system by means of 
which a large check originally payable 
to A is so changed by erasure as to 
be made payable to B, who presents it 
at the bank and gets the money. 

The sad part of all this, from the 
point of view of yourself, is that you 
—the man with the bank account—are 
now the loser by these frauds. The 
law makes the bank responsible if it 
accepts a forged check, unless it can 
be shown that the depositor was guilty 
of contributory negligence or something 
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amounting to collusion. But in cases 
in which the name of the payee has 
been changed or a check raised, the 
signature is original and genuine. The 
bank has no way of telling to whom a 
check has been issued or for what 
amount; hence the loss falls upon the 
depositor. Since the loss by altered 
check is now eight or ten times as great 
as the forgery loss, it will be seen that 
this is every man’s problem and peril, 
not that of the banks. 

Even the well-informed man of busi- 
ness usually has no idea of the ease 
with which his check can be raised or 
otherwise altered. The nonchalance 
with which the expert check man makes 
a one-dollar check into a one-thousand- 
dollar check, merely by inserting three 
zeros and then doing a deft bit of eras- 
ing, will take the breath away from any 
man. If you will sit down and write 
yourself a check for nine dollars, let us 
say, and will then try to make it into 
a check for ninety dollars, without ever 
touching an eraser, you will get a faint 
idea of the possibilities. Just squeeze 
in a zero after the amount in numer- 
als and then slip a “ty” after the 
“nine.” The veriest- amateur can do it 
so well that no bank teller will dare to 
*hold it up. 

The possibilities of altering the writ- 
ten check are, to be sure, nothing new. 
Long ago men realized that writing was 
easy to change, erase, and imitate, with 
the result that various mechanical check 
writers and check protectors came into 
the market. Many models are now in 
common use, and the most careful busi- 
ness men sometimes employ several on 
the same check in order to make assur- 
ance doubly sure. The success of even 
the best of these is, however, limited. 
The expert check man beats any and 
all of them. I understand that this is 
a statement likely to cause a great deal 
of controversy and some protest. Nev- 
ertheless, it is the truth. The writer, 
who has no interest in the matter save 
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to put the exact case before the pub- 
lic, has seen many experiments made 
and feels certain from these demon- 
strations, and from the experiences of 
banks and other business houses, that 
the mechanical check protector is use- 
ful and does some good but cannot be 
absolutely relied upon against the ex- 
pert criminal. 

Mechanical check devices are gener- 
ally of four kinds. The first to be de- 
vised simply perforated the check with 
many small holes, cutting out little 
disks of paper and writing the amount 
of the check in perforated numerals. 
When it was put upon the market many 
years ago men threw up their hands 
in glee and said that now the check 
criminal had been thwarted. But it 
wasn’t long before they discovered their 
folly, and in a most dramatic manner. 

Charley Becker, in many ways the 


most expert check man who ever oper- 
ated in America, went to a small bank 
near San Francisco and bought a draft 
on a metropolitan bank for a few dol- 


lars. It was perforated in two places 
and considered crook-proof. Becker 
took it to his laboratory and cut little 
paper disks from a similar check with 
a machine of the same make as that 
used by the bank. He then washed the 
check, removed all but the genuine sig- 
natures by means of chemical baths, 
dried and ironed the check, retinted it, 
filled in the amount to suit himself— 
twenty-two thousand dollars in this case 
—-then filled up the old perforations 
with his litle disks of paper, which were 
held in place by a glutinous size he 
applied to the check. He then reper- 
forated the paper for twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars, presented the voucher, and 
got the money. He was caught and 
convicted after a long chase and much 
clever detective work, but meantime 
other men had learned to do his trick. 
The check perforators began to crowd 
the refuse bins of banks and business 
houses all over the country. 
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Next came the type of machine which 
cringled or corrugated the paper. These 
also looked unbeatable for a time, but 
the criminals soon demonstrated that it 
was an easy matter to iron down the 
corrugations, erase the figures with 
erasers or chemicals, and then make the 
checks over, according to the heart’s de- 
sire. These also went the way of bro- 
ken dreams. 

Then came the check printers, or 
writers, which used what is called acid- 
proof ink, and wrote upon the surface 
of the check, sometimes on one side 
and sometimes on both, the amount for 
which it was issued. It was believed 
that these machine-printed checks could 
not be erased and raised. But it was 
another illusion. 

The latest development in machines 
can be bought in many makes. There 
must be several dozen concerns. which 
put them out, and they all have their 
merits. Their fundamental principle is 


impregnation of the paper with acid- 


proof ink. They do not merely print 
the amount of the check upon the sur- 
face; they mangle and bite into the pa- 
per in such a way that ink, as nearly 
indelible as ink can be made, is intro- 
duced into the very fiber of the check, 
making erasures most difficult. It is 
not easy to see how the mechanical 
writing of checks can be made much 
more safe than by these instruments, 
and it is certainly true that amateurs 
and even fairly adept check alterers 
can do little or nothing with a voucher 
so protected. On the other hand, the 
expert forger and check man is not 
foiled thereby. In my opinion these de- 
vices have little value in his case. 
Other protective schemes most gen- 
erally in use are safety paper and in- 
delible ink. The banks have gener- 
ally adhered to the former, with slight 
attention to the latter. Safety paper 
of the most elaborate and expensive 
sorts has been evolved. Almost any 
bank check you pick up in these days 
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is carefully tinted, water-marked, cov- 
ered with an intricate design, and other- 
wise protected against erasures. But 
all this does not suffice. The experts 
photograph such checks and then, after 
they have been bleached, erased, and 
altered, restore all the original tint and 
marking by means of electroplates and 
tint blocks. 

The answer to this whole idea can 
be found in the case of government 
bank and treasury notes, the ordinary 
paper currency of everyday use. This 
is printed upon the most carefully se- 
lected and expensively prepared paper 
known. No bank can afford to supply 
paper even comparable to that used by 
the government. It is printed in the 
best inks that science can devise. Yet 
I have frequently seen ten-dollar bills 
raised to denominations of one hundred 
and one thousand, one-dollar bills 
erased and made over into tens, and so 
forth. If that can be done, no kind 
of safety paper is worth while. 

It follows that a thief-proof ink also 
remains to be found. Charley Becker, 
already mentioned as the foremost of 
forgery experts, spent the declining 
years of his life, after he had served 
his last term and reformed, trying to 
devise and sell an indelible ink. The 
answer to this whole riddle lies in the 
laws of chemistry. Any ink or other 
substance that can be built up by chem- 
ical means can be destroyed thereby. 

The change from the old method of 
check forgery to the more advanced 
plan of mere alteration brought many 
new offenders into the field, because in 
countless cases it has been simple for 
a clerk or other office employee to do 
the necessary “fixing.” Among pro- 
fessionals the charige of attack on 
checks necessitated an entirely new pro- 
cedure—the procuring of genuine 
signed checks which may be raised 
after they’ve come into the criminals’ 
hands. The obvious way to get such 
checks is by theft, of course, but there 
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are a hundred methods by which this 
is managed. Many are obtained from 
the mails by means of unlocking post 
boxes, picking letters out with hooked 
wires, stealing mail sacks, et cetera. 

Bell, the very notorious check raiser 
of fifteen years ago, did a spectacular 
job of mail-pouch stealing when he 
walked off from the platform of the 
Broad Street Station in Philadelphia 
one winter night with a bag under his 
overcoat. He subsequently took all the 
checks from the letters, raised many of 
them, changed the payee lines on oth- 
ers, and forged indorsements on still 
more, so that the money from these 
checks was collected and paid into four 
or five banks in which he had previ- 
ously opened accounts under aliases. 
Bell then drew out all the money and 
disappeared. The firms whose checks 
had been altered, raised, or collected 
by forged indorsements didn’t know of 
their losses in most cases until their 
books came to be balanced at the end 
of the month—loss, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Many checks are obtained from 
small merchants by the most intricate 
and devious schemes, and are then 
raised and cashed to the great grief 
and sometimes to the ruin of the men 
who issued them. Here is a case which 
will illustrate one of the very latest 
dodges of the crooks: 

In one of the big Eastern cities an ex- 
pert raiser took into his employ the 
driver of a milk wagon belonging to 
one of the big dairies. This milkman 
collected a check for fifteen dollars from 
a grocer. Instead of turning in the 
check to his employer, he substituted 
cash and kept the check, which he 
turned over to his confederate. The 
raiser immediately procured another 
bank check exactly like that issued by 
the merchant—there are dozens of ways 
of doing this, though the banks try hard 
to prevent it. The criminal now sat 
down, took the genuine check of the 
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grocer, and copied upon the second 
check the grocer’s signature. This he 
did by means of what is technically 
called “muscle forgery.” It is done by 
tutning a signature upside down and 
then drawing it backward upon the 
spurious check from the genuine model, 
which is held close to the spurious pa- 
per. An expert can draw a signature 
that will deceive even the man whose 
name is forged. 

The criminal next copied upon the 
spurious check the number of the genu- 
ine one, together with the correct date 
and amount for which it was issued. 
Thus the bad check became an exact 
copy of the good one. He kept the 
origiial and cashed the copy. At the 
end of the month the grocer received 
this copy, together with his other can- 
celed checks. In making up his check 
book he found it agreed in number and 
amount with the stub and so paid no 
attention, It looked like his check. It 
was not raised. What was there to 
stir his suspicion? 

But a few weeks later the crook again 
took out the original check with the 
genuine signature. He now changed 
the number of it, erased and raised the 
amount from fifteen dollars to three 
thousand and nine dollars. 

He had, of course, to be certain that 
the merchant had so much money in 
the bank; otherwise his raised check 
would be refused for overdraft and the 
game ruined. But that was a simple 
matter. Most men do not understand 
that a man’s bank account is an open 
book and his balance always ascer- 
tainable. This criminal demonstrated 
that point. He went to a telephone, 
called up the grocer’s bank, said that 
he was the credit man of one of the 
big wholesale grocery companies, and 
that the grocer had given him a check 
for more than three thousand dollars. 
Was he good for that amount? The 
bank, little suspecting, answered that 
the merchant was, whereupon the crook 




















collected the 


deposited 
money, and vanished. A few days later 
the grocer got this big check and nearly 
died of apoplexy. He had written no 
such check. How did the bank dare to 


the check, 


cash anything of the sort? It was a 
fraud. But the bank soon demonstrated 
that this was his original check and 
authentic signature. It was not re- 
sponsible for raising. He was. So he 
lost the three thousand and nine dol- 
lars. 

Such instances might be multiplied 
endlessly. The writer’s files and the 
scrap books of various check experts 
who often supply the latest data on this 
subject are full of cases, one more re- 
markable than the other. Hundreds of 
schemes are worked every day in this 
big country, and the evil continues to 
grow. 

As a result of the great losses and 
the comparative ineffectiveness of pro- 
tective devices there has lately grown 
up a big business in insurance against 
check frauds. This is, of course, only 
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the logical development of burglary, au- 


tomobile, and fidelity insurance. Com- 
panies in both England and America 
now issue policies protecting their 
holders against the raising or other al- 
teration of their own checks and against 
the cashing of raised or forged checks 
issued by some one else. Hundreds of 
firms, among them some of the largest 
in the country, are now buying this 
kind of coverage. 

The question must be raised again 
as to whether this insurance is a good 
or a bad thing from the standpoint of 
crime prevention. A man who is fully in- 
sured is likely to be more careless than 
ever, and so encourage check frauds. 
The result may be the same as in the 
field of automobile insurance, where all 
sorts of new frauds have been invented 
to beat the insurance. But the average 
man of business will pay little atten- 
tion to this side of the case. He will 
insure against the forger and raiser be- 
cause he can’t afford to be one of the 
losers of fifty millions a year. 











LIFE IMPRISONMENT FOR PARRICIDE 


FoR the brutal murder of his father and mother twenty-two-year-old Richard 
Champlain was sentenced recently to life imprisonment in the Michigan State 


penitentiary. 


The Champlains were well-to-do farmers and had no known enemies. 


Fire 


destroyed their home one night, and their charred bodies were found among the 


ruins. 
window. 


Richard told neighbors that he jumped to safety from a second-story 


At the inquest a physician testified that Mrs. Champlain’s skull was fractured, 
and that the fracture appeared to have been made before the body was burned. 
It was brought out, too, that the bodies were dressed, though found in bed. 

Love of a girl to whom his parents objected was the chief motive for the 


crime. 
of three weeks. 
with him over the girl. 


Champlain’s attachment for the young woman was a whirlwind affair 
He said his parents, Mr. and Mrs, Adrian Champlain, disputed 
They objected to her religion. 


“I told them she was a nice girl and I loved her,” said Champlain in his 


confession. 


“My folks told me to leave her alone. | 
Clara’s house, and the folks started quarreling with me again. 


Well, I came home from 
I couldn’t stand it. 


I went into the next room and got my revolver, shot them, and placed their bodies 


in the bed. 


“Then I went to Saginaw for some cigarettes and soon returned to the farm. 


I set fire to the house to cover the crime. 
was madly in love with her; I still am.” 


That’s all. I did it for Clara. I 


Keadquarters-hat 


T has been stated emphatically by many who should be in a position to know 
that English-speaking persons almost invariably demand “happy endings” 
in stories. 

While it is true that, in general, the literature of our childhood, the fairy 
stories, end with the virtuous, the brave, and the noble living happily ever after, 
much to the discomfort, if not the death, of the wicked, yet even some of those 
fairy tales which live longest in our memory do not end happily. Who has not 
shed unbidden tears over the fate of The Steadfast Tin Soldier and his pretty 
little consort, The Dancer? 

In fact, so far as we are personally concerned, we think the stories that 
ended unhappily have lived longer in our memory than those with the more 
or less cluttered-up endings which concluded so cheerily. 

We are going to ask you honorary editors of Detective Story MAGAZINE, 
for whom this publication is written and edited, how you feel as to endings. 

This morning we had a letter from a reader who complained bitterly because 
the author of a certain story had not gone on and told “what, happened afterward.” 
Now, this particular story had ended with vice being very thoroughly and very 
finally put down by virtue. Virtue in this case, as is true in most cases of its 
kind, was represented by an honest man and a good and beautiful girl. There 
was a positive statement that this man and this girl were going to be married, 
and there the story ended. But even this was not a happy enough ending for this 
man. His mind was still not at peace. 

It used to be the custom a generation or two ago to conclude with an epilogue 
The story used to end by the marriage of the hero and the heroine, which marriage 
culminated a series of incidents which were most unpleasant to the wicked char- 
acters. There was then what is technically known as a white line, or space, and 
then the author went on to tell what happened afterward. He showed us the 
hero and the heroine with silverea hair seated complacently out under the noble 
oaks of the ancestral acres. About them were gathered their children and their 
children’s children. Other details were furnished as to the ultimate successes of 
the minor good characters in the story who come driving up, or come mounted 
on horseback, to join this happy scene. 

Now, while it may be that this is life as we would like to have it, is it life 
as we live it, or, rather, as we are compelled to live it? How often in reality 
the hero ends his days with a dull and aching void for a heart, and the heroine 
lives out the rest of her existence very differently than being “happy ever after- 
ward!” 

3e honest with us, readers; tell us: Would you rather, even at the expense 
of reality, have us instruct our authors, who very often, we assure you, wish 
to do otherwise, to force an ending to be happy? This is what is known as a 
weak ending, and the other as a strong ending. We don’t ask you whether you 
would rather have a sad ending than a happy one, you understand; but whether 
you would have a tale, as it unravels, end naturally, or be forced to a cheerful 
conclusion, if an unhappy ending was really inevitable. 

Let us know what you think about this. 





if you are an employer and desire to place your employees In the positions In your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or If you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 

All communications wil! be held in strict confidence? When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


B. W.—The firm and even, heavy pressure of your pen shows me that 
you have a most positive nature, and that you have more than the usual decisive- 
ness of your type of character. ~The way in which your “y” occasionally turns 
up to the right instead of to the left is an indication of fine feeling and altruism 
that is not often found. 


b-e2< Lot 


Fa 


It shows the capacity for forgiveness, the ability to rise above personal 
antagonisms, and the sort of mind which cannot harbor grudges. That is a pretty 
fine combination of traits, I can assure you. You are not imaginative or idealistic. 
You are without the ability to understand folks who are not of your own or 
approximate type, but you are never narrow-minded toward them; ‘and that last 
trait is one that I devoutly wish were more common in this wortd. 


M. M. K.—No, I don’t think that a person is doomed to keep on doing wrong. 
That’s weak and silly talk, and I am sure that you know this as well as I do. 
That’s such a queer kink in human nature—the ‘tendency to say things that we 
don’t at all believe. You are naturally a passionate lover of ease and pleasure, 
and I strongly suspect that that is what tripped you up in the first place. Better 
stop allowing your indolent attitude of mind to persist. I know that it is doing 
so, ~~ your reckless way of talking is just another manifestation of it. You 
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have real business ability, and if you will straighten up your shoulders and keep 
a straightforward glance directed toward the world in general you will find that 
you will gain the regard and respect which I know you really crave. 


Poet.—I beg leave to differ with your friends. Your writing is not growing 
“poorer every year.” It is growing better. It must be so, for I can see that your 
character is gaining in poise and strength. This is always indicated by a cor- 
responding increase in the beauty of the writing. 


CrreCrrneny 
aa a ~ &F Coy, 
scale” stitaiiiiee 


Your friends are talking, no doubt, about the legibility of your writing. 
Well, legible writing means absolutely nothing except that you have good nerves 
and that you were taught to write by a good penman and a persevering teacher. 
Your writing, as it stands, shows an increase of development in your power of 
thinking with originality, and in your will power and mental decisiveness. I know 
that you will be cheered by that. You are getting away from mental formulas 
of thought, and you are learning to be daring. What is more, your soul con- 
sciousness goes deeper than it used to, no doubt finding expression in a stronget 
feeling of universality. You are an organizer and a producer. The more that 
you get away from employers, the better for your success, as well as your peace 
of mind. 


E. L. M.—Profession? If by that you mean one of the semi-intellectual 
or artistic or scientific jobs that usually go with that tag—no. However, you 
are apt to be successful in any line of commerce that has a fair prospect. You 
are moderately affectionate, very mild and friendly in your manner, and possessed 
of a personality which is far less irritating to most people than is usual. This 
in itself is a pronounced business asset. 


A. L. Bricutam.—Motion-picture operating grows tiresome to lots of persons 
in time—though a great many of those who write me won’t believe that—and 
it must be especially so to you, who are so restless and so easily bored. I should 
say that you have some interesting mental qualities, and that these are worth 
while and perhaps will lead into new lines of work; but it is undeniable that they 
must be awakened and stimulated. In a word, I think that it would pay you, 
while continuing your operating, to hire a tutor and see if you can give yourself 
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the outline of a college course. You have executive and managerial ability, but 
all that is pretty well hidden beneath a mind both lazy and half asleep. If you 
can gather the nerve and the determination to follow the plan I have suggested, 
I am sure that you will end in being a business man of real importance. 


Epna.—Your pleasant, well-poised character, with patience beginning to 
show as one of your chief characteristics, would be especially adapted to win 
success in the profession of nursing, and I would urge you to consider this very 


seriously. 


ot/ ' 


4 C74MHEW, 


You have also the hopeful disposition that would make you an inspiration 
to your patients, while the profession, with its dignity and its good financial 
rewards, would satisfy the pride of which you have no little share. 


Mavupe.—I don’t believe that there are any mistakes we make that cannot 
be rectified, provided that the persons whom we have wronged are still alive, 
or that we have not sown too much evil ever to do away with its effects. You 
will see that I do not rate you as having done that which cannot be undone. 
You will feel that you must make a determined effort to blot out all that is past, 
and that will be right. The earnest desire to live up to our best selves never 
failed in a single instance to bring the possibility of doing some one an injury, 
my dear, and I for one give you the assurance of my real friendship and belief 
in you. 


Peccy 1-2-3.—The specimen numbered one shows a character in which 
there is great affection and innate unselfishness. From the moral and emotional 
standpoint, this is a fine character; but from the mental one, from the point of 
concentration and efficiency, I cannot say as much. To depend on such a writer 
for practical help of any kind will be to court disappointment. The specimen 
numbered two expresses good sense, caution, and moderation in every way. It 
is a pity that these two could not exchange qualities. That numbered three is 
the writing of a person who is intensely emotional and who is far too easily 
impressed. The will power is wedk, and not much efficiency is shown. On 
the other hand, this person is really affectionate and warm-hearted. Neither 
one nor two is a good friend for three. 


Wa ter K. Kepuart.—Your handwriting expresses innate culture, the kind 
of intelligence that does not require more than ordinary training to be more than 
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ordinary. That being the case, it is to be hoped that you are not engaged in 
merely clerical work or in direct commerce. You ought to become a specialist 
in, the semiliterary field, for instance, or a consulting lawyer, or perhaps a writer 
on outdoor life, of which I am sure that you are fond. 


ie Fann fone 


—" 
Leo ff sao 


Your will power is your weak point, and that weakness is shown in your 
letter “‘t.” 


J. L. B. Rapio.—Well, I really don’t know what to say about your being an 
electrical engineer because I find it difficult to suggest anything else that I think 
you would like. I am sure that your true love is life in the outdoors—not in 
the sense that W. K. Kephart loves the outdoors, for he is the thoughtful observer, 
whereas you are the unthinking, spontaneous lover. I think that you would 
enjoy anything that allowed you to work out of doors, and for this reason | 
should think that you would like to be a bridge or road engineer. Your character 
is marked by great ideality and sweetness of disposition, far more so than is 
common with young men; and that is a very beautiful thing. 


S. S. S.—No, I do not believe that all men are bad. Whatever gave you 
that idea? And what do you mean that women should not have to work? Why 
not? That is most certainly something that you could not have obtained from 
me! Your handwriting shows me that you are a very immature woman, and 
that your mind is still in a very infantile condition. Sorry, but your taking thes¢ 
high-falutin’ attitudes toward your poor brother man is rather absurd, you know. 
I tell you what you do, my dear. You get a good man’s job and try your best 
to hold it down. After you have struggled with it for a while I think your 
opinion of the uselessness of man will undergo a change. 


EcmMer R. S. Lepyarp.—I should say that you were much misplaced as 4 
teacher. You have not the willingness to lose your identity that all good teachers 
have. You are intensely personal. You want things for yourself, not in a selfish 
way, but as a nature which is very, very individualistic. You probably think 
that you could be a writer, since your “hand” shows that you have some leaning 
that way, but I would not recommend that. You need to get into a work which 
is halfway between the creative literary and the scholastic fields. I would estimate 
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you, for instance, as a good editor. There is work which would be congenial 
and for which you are well fitted. If you work toward that you will be on 
the right track. 

WiiiaMm Harrison.—Your nature is too impatient and too partial of judg- 


ment. You need thoughtfulness, moderation, self-control. It would do you 
good to become more introspective, so that you will understand yourself better. 


I awe 


One of the reasons that you are often unhappy and mentally disturbed is 
that you have never learned to estimate carefully the effect of what you say and 
do upon others, and so you are often in hot water without at all understanding 
how you got there! 


Oscar W., Detroit.—I don’t think that a factory worker need be ashamed 
of his work. Work is good, so long as it is well done and done with a good 
heart; but we can’t do things with a good heart if we are not suited to it, and 
you are not suited to factory work. But if you try to be a salesman you will 
be a failure. You should try to do some high-class mechanical work. If I were 
you I would go to a school of mechanics and see what I could learn. My word 
for it, you will “find yourself.” 


Bats.—There is no excuse for your being a failure. That well-poised “t” 
bar of yours, long and strong, shows that you have will power enough to achieve 
anything that you set your mind to, I suspect that your difficulty lies in the 
fact that you are inclined to talk too much. This may not seem possible, but 
the habit of spending a lot of time on speculation and argument is responsible 
for more failures in this world than actual faults. I suspect you of being the 
sort of man who can tell us all about the causes of the war, but who can’t keep 
a job. Forgive me—I have no intention of hurting your feelings, but you have 
intuition enough to understand what I mean, I know. 








EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our | Feaders may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detecti to psy 1 problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers. Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA. 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired. 


Ts newspapers and others who have mentioned me in print have been 





inclined to say that I was successful in some of my cases because I had 

a “sixth sense” or was a wizard or something like that. Nothing was 
ever farther from the truth. A case in which I used the howling of a dog to 
bring about a confession through superstitious fear seems to be one of the things 
that have impressed themselves on people as being without logical explanation, 
but if there is any more widely spread superstition than that concerned with 
the midnight howling of a dog I have never heard of it. Well, if you were 
trying to get a confession out of a man that you knew to be superstitious wouldn't 
you seize on the commonest superstition of all to use on him? Of course you 
would. That is, you would if you had been a student of human nature, as every 
detective should be. 

There was never a greater mistake than that committed by some detectives 
who think that, if they know the persons of the underworld and can identify 
a job by certain well-known characteristics, they have no more to learn. Such 
men sneer at all talk about character and superstition and psychological reactions 
and everything of a like nature. To them a man is a man, a criminal is a criminl, 
and the “kid-glove” methods of detectives who do study human nature is nothing 
but nonsense. These are generally the men who know no way of securing a 
confession except through violence, actual or threatened. 

Confessions sometimes can be gained by violent methods, but they are often 
worthless, as the frightened man or woman will say anything that is thought will 
give him or her a moment’s respite. Such confessions, moreover, are very often 
repudiated afterward, and the whole thing is to be done over. A confession given 
voluntarily, on the other hand, is apt to be very full and complete and accurate, 
and, best of all, the confessor will stand by what he has said. 

I have often succeeded in getting confessions from criminals who had been 
mercilessly bullied by detectives or police, and I have done so because I have 
made the individual feel that I understood him or her. Criminals, even more 
than other persons, are quick to be attracted to a person who meets them with 
understanding, and who talks to them as if they had some ordinary common sense 
and the usual feelings of a normal human being. The frankly ferocious will be 
controlled by a detective or officer who has strength of character enough to impress 
him with his fearlessness and his stern but scrupulously just mind. 

Therefore, in considering the matter of getting a confession, estimate your 
man carefully and don’t be too sure that you can force it out of him. If you 
have studied people as you ought to for your profession you will be able to guess 
at the influences that have made him a criminal. You ‘will estimate how much 
natural refinement he has. You will consider what national characteristics are 
most prominent in him. You will have noticed whether he responds to a pleasant 
word. You will find out whether he has many friends, and, if so, what they are 
like. And so forth. 

With all this data to go on you will then try to approach that man in such 
a way that he will respond to your touch, since you will know what spots are 
vulnerable. I have usually found that meeting ferocity with ferocity, brutality 
with brutality, defeats its own ends. On the other hand, some criminals have 
undoubtedly passed beyond the point at which they can be influenced by anything 
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save fear, but to try to inspire fear by any physical procedure is both unlawful 
and inhuman. 

Every man from whom the detective wants a confession is, therefore, an 
experiment in psychology, or, in plainer language, a problem in human nature, 
and it is only by understanding this fact that success can often be secured. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Witi1AMs.—In making an arrest there is no “set program,” as you call it. 
You will have a warrant with you, unless you are taking prisoner a person whom 
you have just seen committing a felony, or whom you know to have committed 
a felony, and you will have to decide how to act when you see how he acts. If 
it is a dangerous criminal that you are dealing with, you will have all of your 
wits about you, and you will have your weapon at hand. I have said before in 
this department that, while a detective may not use a weapon once a year, and 
sometimes not then, he should at least know how to use one and with deadly 
accuracy, not to the end that he can kill his man, but to the end that he will mot. 
A man who is master of a revolver can disable a criminal so that he is harmless, 
and at the same time save himself from the taking of human life. Thoroughly 
.search your prisoner. Be sure that he hasn’t a knife. The gun is easy enough 
to find, but many an officer has had sad cause to regret his failure to go over 
a prisoner in a thorough search for other weapons. Handcuff your prisoner, 
but even then be sure that you keep your attention on him. If he is a left- 
handed man, he may give you a surprise. If he has had the training that some 
French criminals have, he will be able to trip and throw you with his feet and 
even to give you a knock-out blow with his knee raised to the abdomen. The 
great majority of criminals, however, are more sensible than to resist an officer. 
They may run desperately, but they will yield when cornered. 


’ 


Incoc.—I think it would be well to have a standing “head” put on this 
department reiterating the statement that I have so often made in these pages, 
that a boy of sixteen had better be going to school than trying to be a detective 
and that if not going to school he had better be working at something that will 
help him to a knowledge of the world and a training of his mind. I know that 
once in a long time a boy can be used in detective work, and they are so used; 
but they should not be kept as regular detectives. A boy can sometimes shadow 
well, and to do so occasionally is splendid training for the future for any boy 
who is seriously thinking of taking up the profession when he is older. But to 
stop either schooling or general work and formally go into the detective pro- 
fession before the years of manhood are reached is a bad step and one, moreover, 
that there is no use in your considering as likely, for you would not find an 
agency manager who would want you. An agency might be glad to get in touch 
with a bright boy whom they could call on once in a while when the exigency 
of a case required such services, and a boy who put the matter in that way to a 
manager would be apt to be considered seriously and given a chance. There is 
a pointer for you, my boy. 


——————— 


TIMID PRISONER RETURNS TO HIS° CELL 


EORGE CULP, a West Indian negro serving a term for larceny, escaped 

one recent night from the jail in Baltimore, Maryland, but returned to 

the protection of its walls before his “crush-out” had been discovered. Appar- 

ently the man heard an automobile-tire “blow-out.” He believed that the police 

were firing at him, so he climbed back into the yard of the jail and gave himself 
up to the authorities. 





conducted by 


Benjamin Call 


Any One interested in any phase of finger printing will receive advice from 
Mr. Call and his associates, upon a statement of their needs. Experts, in doubt 
as to the details of a case on which they are engaged, will be given prompt and 
careful attention. 

All communications requiring a reply must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Mr. Call particularly invites letters and inquiries which 
may be published in this department. 


























Scars leave marks that will show in a finger print, even years after they 
were received. Chemicals destroy the tissue so that the roundish, smeared- 
looking blotches in the prints of chemical workers are very distinctive. 

Photographers usually have stains on the first and middle fingers, and the 
ridges are often more or less destroyed by the constant handling of the glass 
plates. Women who sew a great deal will have small “pricks” on the right thumb 
and right first finger, and the middle finger, on which the thimble is worn, will 
have a “squeezed” appearance which cannot be mistaken once it is identified. 

Burns will leave very pronounced scars, but in time they will disappear, and 
the pattern on the finger will return exactly as it was before, unless the burn has 
destroyed the sweat glands, in which case the ridges will be permanently lost, and 
the scar will be there for life. 

Fresh scars show more in a print than old ones. This is a point well worth 
remembering. A cut leaves a long gash which cannot be mistaken for the scar 
of a burn. The ridges are broken, but the pattern has not been destroyed. 

Diseases of the skin will leave their mark on all finger prints. Little scales 
on the finger tips are caused very often by work in certain chemicals which poison 
the flesh. Handling such a drug as iodoform, and many similar preparations will 
make the skin look as if there was a bad case of blood poisoning present. Bakers 
and grocers have a rash that looks like eczema, but is a temporary affair. 

Another cause for blotches in finger prints is due to the rash that breaks 
out on persons who have been inoculated with serums. Newly arrived immigrants 
are apt to have this, since most of them are inoculated as soon as they reach the 
port of entry. 

The “poor whites,” as they are called, of the Southern States, and some 


A Scars many small marks of identification on the fingers may be found. 
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of the very poor along the coasts, where sea food is too extensively used, have a 
skin disease that gives a very smeared look to a finger print. 

Ulcers and warts leave scars on the fingers which are often permanent, espe- 
cially in the case of ulcers, which destroy the sweat glands. A wart will leave 
a black ring around a white spot, or there will be a black spot. The scar of 
a wart that has gone away will remain for a long time, and usually there is some 
slight trace of the scar for a lifetime. 

When taking prints of any one whose skin shows the slightest tendency to 
an unhealthy condition the operator should always wash the hands in some anti- 
septic solution. In fact, some operators do that in all cases, either because of a 
feeling of fastidiousness about touching the hands of others, or as a general 
precautionary measure. Whether you carry the matter so far as that will be a 
thing that you will decide to suit yourself, but the least appearance of a blotch 
or blemish on the hands that you are dealing with should cause you to cleanse 
your hands thoroughly in something that positively will prevent any infection. 
A good solution of lysol or one of very weak carbolic acid is good. A bottle 
containing whatever fluid you decide to use should be as much a part of your 
outfit as any of the rest of it. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Tuomas J.—There is no reason why you should not offer your services 
to the police force of your town. That would be a very sensible thing to do. 
The fact that you have had only a year in which to perfect yourself will not 
matter, if you are sure that you thoroughly understand your work. I cannot tell 
you what value you should put on your services until you tell me what the 
population of the town is and what are the numbers of its police force. What 
you can get in this profession, as in all others, depends on the market where 
you are offering your goods. The greatest finger-print expert in the world could 
not get more than what a small town could afford to pay. The best way, though, 
would be to get an offer made to you. You could then consider it, and, whether 
you accepted it or not, that offer would be the basis on which the final negotiations 
would be concluded. I would suggest that you do not insist too much on the 
matter of salary. You could, as a matter of fact, afford to do the work for 
very little to begin with, as you will be gaining experience and getting a start 
in your profession. 

Hupson KLAssNER.—Why be impatient? The time which you have given 
to the study of finger prints so far is very little. You would not expect to be 
successful in any other profession unless you gave some time to it, would you? 
Nothing in this world is gained without effort. Try to put your mind closely 
to the problems of the subject and to follow your instructor with enthusiasm as 
well as with conscientious care. Instead of fixing your mind on the question 
of how soon you can make money and how much, let your concern be that you 
learn each of your lessons thoroughly, and this in time will bring you the money 
and in the amounts that you want. In other words, if you will take care of 
your development in the science, your success will take care of itself. 


Lester Moore.—If you find it so difficult to remember your earlier lessons, 
you must have given them only superficial attention., Perhaps you are what the 
theatrical people call a “quick study.” By this they mean a person who can easily 
memorize but will as easily forget. It would be impossible for your teacher to 
know this, of course, as you would seem to know each lesson. The thing for 
you to do is to stop right where you are and retrace your steps until you are 
absolutely sure that you can remember all the steps as you go along. You should 
write your teacher of this difficulty that you are experiencing, and he will then 
be able to make allowances for it and help you to overcome it. 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HEN Inspector Steele undertook to compile the voluminous scrapbook 
W from which I frequently take the ciphers printed here for your persual 
and enjoyment he little dreamed that it would be put to such splendid 
and beneficial use. The great passion of his life was cryptography; he solved 
literally hundreds of thousands of ciphers, both in connection with his work at 
headquarters and in riding his hobby outside the office. He kept the scrapbook 
for two reasons: because he loved to analyze ciphers again and again, until he 
had made them give him every last iota of fun or knowledge, and because his 
nature was the conserving sort which would not allow him to destroy anything 
of value. 

With every cipher in the book, excepting a very few, is a statement of the 
circumstances in which the cipher came to be invented and sent; a solution to 
the cipher itself; also a few notes made by the expert cryptographer, sometimes 
giving his opinion of the system, sometimes pointing out how the author could 
have improved his system with very little alteration, sometimes giving two or 
more methods of solving—et cetera. From my viewpoint, these commentaries 
are perhaps the most valuable portion of the scrapbook, because they contain 
the kernel, the cream, the full product, of the veteran’s years of study. 

Just to show you what value these notes have, let me point out the inspector’s 
comment on the cipher I have selected from the scrapbook for this week. But, 
first, a word of explanation as to how the cipher came to his attention: 

Among the inspector’s correspondents was a young man who never failed to 
seize an opportunity to demonstrate his enthusiasm for the study of ciphers. He 
had mastered most of the elementary principles of English as related to the solving 
of ciphers ; he knew how to solve the straight substitution and uncomplicated trans- 
position ciphers—but there his knowledge ceased. Like most of us who have 
a smattering of any subject, he thought he knew it all, and consequently he sat 
down to compile a cipher which he intended to send to Washington as a possible 
asset to the navy. When he had what he considered a “peach of a cipher,” he 
decided to mail it to the government at once. But some grain of reason, or 
some intuitive doubt, told him he’d best send the cipher to his friend-by-mail, 
Inspector Steele, tell the inspector what he intended to do with his work, and 
see what the inspector had to say about the idea. He did. 

Now this is what the inspector recorded in his scrapbook: “Crytography 
is a science, or study, whose infinite joys are not to be tasted by little sips. One 
must take deep drafts to get what it has to give. Play with it slowly, but do 
it thoroughly; before one thinks of selling a cipher system one should at least 
know what is being used at the very top, and all that lies between. Rather treat 
the subject as a hobby for years than to view it first as a commercial possibility ; 
then, when one has acquired more complete knowledge and has had the satisfaction 
of feeling that one knows his cipher forms thoroughly, he can try to use his 
knowledge and experience for gain.” The value of this commentary speaks 
for itself. 

Words such as these—kindly, patient with the mellow patience of age when 
it advises impulsive youth—the inspector used when he answered the ambitious 
cryptographer’s inquiry, and his remarks were supplemented with this flat state- 
ment: “My boy, you have worked out a good system, but did the navy use it 
to send word that some of its ships were going to attack in half an hour the 
enemy, who might intercept such a message, would have solved it and steamed 
beyond reach in less time than was scheduled to prepare for the attack.” 
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Here’s the cipher the youth sent the inspector. Solve it for yourselves, and 
see if the inspector was right: 
08054001 1205900860040906601 I 125004050560501 15015301208090301 206012. 


Next week’s issue will contain the solution. 


John Calder’s message, in last week’s issue, was: “Albert Knox did not die 
of heart failure. His nephew Thomas poisoned him with aconitine. I was an 
eyewitness. John Calder.” It was a substitution cipher of course; the system 
was based on a circle with a vertical and a horizontal line crossed within. This 
composite figure was used four times, and by doubling and shading the lines it 
yielded twenty-four characters. The other two that completed the alphabet were 
the two lines of an X. 











IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 


LEGAL SETTLEMENT 


All things come to him who waits—if he waits on the right 
side of the fence. 


By HARRINGTON STRONG 


DR. KREENER’S LAST 
EXPERIMENT 


By SAX ROHMER 
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This department, conducted In a te®. 2. fo DETECTIVE ftesy, MAGAZINE 

and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE. ne readers double service, is offered 

free of charge to our readers. Its purpose to ald them in getting in touch with 
persons of whom gg 4 have lost trac 

While it will be better to use your name In the notice, we will print your request 

we 


Pa if 7 prefer. tn sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that 
ce wi 


Tors promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that scems to us 
wasuitable. 


it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Dalles” post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 
Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


Position. 
‘RNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money “‘to get home,” et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





ty he DANIEL.—The last letter received. from him HOWATH, MIKE.—When last heard of he was in Den 
came from Los Angeles about one year ago. He is about ver, Colorado. -He is about as feet five inches tall and 
five fect eleven and a half inches tail, and weighs about has black hair and gray eyes. If he sees this he is asked 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. His mother has died to write at once. The address of his parents is also 
since he left, and the other members of his family are wanted. They are Mr. and Mrs. Nemesh, and they were 
very anxious to hear from him. Any one who knows his last heard of in Waverly, Virginia. A. G., care of this 
whereabouts, or who can give any news of him. will do magazine, 


@ great favor by writing to his aunt. Maria Waldron, 141 
Summer Street, Central Falls, Rhode Island. PLUMF. ERANCES. or MeCRACKEN.—-She was last 
heard of in ttle, two years ago. She is asked to write 
J RUTSCHINSK?. GUSTAV ADOLPH.—He was born | in to pro at Sprinatie ‘ld, Oregon. There is good news for her. 
ersey City on February 20, 89, and went away from home 
about six years ago, without tolling his family where he G MITH, EMMETT.—He was last heard of in Macon, 
une going. Hig father will be deeply grateful to any one acorns, in March, 1920. At that time his father lived 
can tell him where he is, yo “who can give informa- somewhere in Virginia, and he had a sister. Ollie. A 
tion that will help him to find his ‘son. Gustav M. Kut- friend, who ts anxious to know what has become of #m- 
6chinski, 265 Central Avenue, West Hoboken, New Jersey. _— a be glad to hear from any member of the fam- 


13 Hollingsworth, Augusta Road, Greenville, South 
MICHILINE, MARIA THERESA.—Sho left Spain or Carolina. 
Mexico about 1870, and went to Bracey. Virginia. where 
she lived until her death. about 1904. The only relative OWEN CARL 
she would ever speak of was one brother, named Crawley. ; > . 
Her grandson would like to get in touch with her people - Northern Pacific’ Railroad Co, He 
and will be glad to hear from any one bearing the name worked, also, in or near Whitefish, Montana. Ho is about 
of Michiline. Theodore Gordon, 33 Spruce Street, New forty-two years old, five feet eleven Inches tall. weighs about 
aven, Connecticut. one hundred and ninety-five pounds, and has dark hair 
ot a . Any we he Knows his ad an eg de 4 * bed 
LAW, JAMES D.-——When last heard from he was at, or , n O His sister. Ts » svewbou 5 ourt 
near, Twin Falls or Shoshone. Idaho. | Any informetion Street, San Francisco, California. 
that will help to know his present whereabouts wil 8 LIPCSEY, ALEX.—He left a wife and 
MP ns ranahed s = Sa, ie _ > two children in 
gladly received by James Beeson, Lewis, Colorado, Bridgeport oven years. azo. ‘ He is thirty et ght years old, 
ee ches ve a c 
GARDINER, JOHN THOMAS.-— He P ae Jast heard, prom pounds, hes brown hair blue ah at de tae = “— 
Francisco in December, 1912, when he is a dancer. Also GUS "KACZYNSKA, who Rett a wife and 
He is thirty-elzht years ‘ re! five children in Newport about three months ago, e is 
weichs one hundred id sty vund ag thirty-three years old, five feet six inches tall, ‘weighs one 
brown eyes. black hair, dark compl S$ é is hundred and thirty pounds, has brown hair, b’ue eyes, and 
man from Kent County, England. y “information about is a laborer. Any one having information concerning the 
him will be greatly appreciated by his brother, Frederick whereabouts of either of these twe men, please communi- 
Gardiner, 620 North Eighteenth Street, Omaha, Nebraska. cate with William E. Burton, Washington and Madison 


Aventes. Bridgevort, Connecticut. 
FARRELL, MRS. CROWELL.—Her maiden name wag 
Silvia Parsons. She is about sixty-two years old and had GRUTNER, NICHOLAS.—Any one of this name will do 
two sons, Albert and Howard. She is a large woman, a favor by writing to Mrs. E. M. Cain Smith, 37 St. 
weighing ‘about two hundred pounds. She lived for years Jerome Avenue, Horyoke, Massachusetts 
in Bar arbo Maine, and her last known address was 
130 Brooks Avenue, Roxbury, Massachusetts. Any one ESTEY, MRS. HARRY.—When last beard of she was 
who can give information about her will do a favor by living in Boston with her husband. who is helieved to 
writing to Mrs. May Hannah Girard. 1655 J Street, Eu- an inventor. Any one who can give information about 
reka, California. will do a great favor by writing to her daughter, wh¢ 
very anxious to hear from her_mother and will greatly 
ATTENTION.—Private Jess R. Anderson, who went to appreciate any correspondence. Mrs. W. P., care of this 
France in Oc tober, n° ’, in Company CC. Seventh Separate magazine. 
Battalion, Marines, and was later transferred a 
the Ninty-fi 0 iny, Sixth Regular Marines, and > OSBORNE, SIDNEY GODOLPHIN.—He left his home in 
turned to the United Sta on the U, $ i Ey London, England, over thirty years ago, and was last 
after being in several hospitals Any of his buddies are heard of about seven years ago in Vancouver, British Co- 
earnestly requested to communicate with his wife. who ig lumbia. He is now about fifty-four years old, about six 
trying to obtain compensation for him and will feet tall, and slender. of dark complexion, and has brown 
to hear from any of ; friends _ who were wit! i eyes. He is a good ‘ple anist and French scholar, and served 
France and Germany. Mrs. Jess RB. Anderson, 9999 North in the late war. His aged father is very anxious to hear 
J Street, Fort Smith, Arkansas, from his eldest son, and will be most grateful to any one 
who can send him his address er give him any news cf 
BABE.—P donee ) renee or come at once. I must hear from him. James Godolphin Osborne, eare of this magazine. 


oon.—Bill 

via - WHITE, ELVA, who was living with her people in 1918 
LEE, TOM.—When last scen he was in Coalton. y nic, on East Twelfth Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is asked 
e is asked to write to his niece, who would be glad to write to a friend who knew her at that time and was 

to hear from him Mrs. Cecilia Jones Cros 1010. *raith employed in the office of the Western Union at the sams 

Avenue, Flint, Michigan time, O. Donley, care of this magazine. 


PEAVY, ALICE.—She lived at one time in Macon, Georgia, REYNOLDS, HENRY.—He was last heard from in K: 
and two years ago was in Meraphis, Tennessee. Any news sas City, Missouri, and was called to his home in Pi 
of her will be gratefully received by E. T. Allison, 261 burgh on account of his mother’s illness, but returned 
Emanuel Street, Mobile, Alab mi A. later. ng ” esked o pian to s friend, as soon as h 

Sees this, whe will be glad to hear from any one who 

GRIMM.—I was put in tho St. Paul’s Ory han Asylum knows his address. B. Shocker, care of this magazine. 

1906, by the Society for the A aaa ng of uelty to 
ittshure -nnsyl ’ t! 
K.. Piteshure hag ‘telemmgtion commernian bt RUTHERFORD, E. L.—He was formerly a policeman in 
1e yulk ) ys " , eiy ¥ maha. 1e should see this he is asked to write 4a 
| gage Ron nie be me Bee Midland. , Pennsylvani once, or if any one who knows his address will send _ it, 
. : ‘ the favor will be greatly appreciated by William Calvin 


wmeo g _ { ve 
BELSKY, JOSEPH or GYPSY.—Your old friend Bob Johnson, care of this magazine. 
wants to hear from yot Do you remember the time when SPAULDING, STEPHEN JACKSON. —His wife’s maiden 
you were in the woods. ‘tog ether ? Write to Private M. &., name was Georgie uck. left Minnesota about 1860 
care of this magazine. for the gold rush i *aiho 72 Montana. He wrote twice 
after he left, and said he was going into the Rocky Moun- 
KERR, JACK.—He has_ been miss ng since 1919. He tains for the winter. He was a great hunter and trapper. 
fg forty-one years old. and it is believed that_he enlisted also a guide and an expert gunsman. He would now be 
in the navy during 1917 at some small New Jersey town. about ninety years old, but his son. who is sixty-six, still 
His nephew would like to hear from him and will appre- hopes that he may get some news of him through our 
ciate any information that will help to know his present readers, and will be very glad to hear from any one who 
whereabouts. Lawrence Hyde. 3324 Aldrich Avenue South, has known his father at any time. EB. K. Spaulding, care 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. azine. 


RL F.—He was last heard from in Spokane, 
Washington, in 1915. He was a bridge carpenter in 





Missing Department 


woop, MRS. EDWARD.—She left Forest Gate. London, 
England, in 1920, for Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
Mrs. Sarah Wyatt. formerly of Plaistow, London, would 
be glad to hear from her or from any one who can tell 
where she is. x 23, Acton, Ontario, Canada 


BRAGG, FEROL P.—He is eighteen years old, five feet 
nine inches tall, has brown hair and eyes and a 
complexion. He was last heard of in Alva. Missouri. 
thought that he is with a show. Any news of him, 
any information © his_ present lag a will be 
post gratefully received by C. M. Bragg, Box 191, Coleman, 
Texas, 


SCHOMACHER, CHARLES ERNEST WALTER.—He has 
not been heard from since 1919, when he left Chicago for 
Memphis, Tennessee. He is about six feet tall. 
build, has dark hair, and is a_barber. 
ious to hear from him and will be grateful for news from 
any one who knows where, he is. Fernando Roth, 
Route 8, Box 6, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


UMINSKI, JOSEPH, formerly of Worcester, will hear 
of yet oes to his advantage by communicating with his 
wife, Josephine Luminski, 116 Endicott St., Worcester, 
Mass sachusetts. 


WEISER, WILL.—He formerly lived meet Columbus. Ohio, 
and was last heard of in Denver, Colora Any one who 
knows his present address will do a favor by sending it 
to L. W. D., care of this magazine. 


FRAN, FRANKIE.—She is an actress and her marriage 
name is Jones. Any one who knows her address will do 
a great favor by writing to T. Dotts, Jr.. 423 Broadway, 
Lorain, Ohio. 


MAITLAND, wa 1 gg it en write Muir, care of 
Weinbrenner Co., 422 First. Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘ address was lost hia moving. All are 
anxious to hear from you.—J. 


PALMER, L. G.—He is forty-one years old, 

ches ‘al. with a fair complexion, light hair, 

wife is very anxious to know where 

» is, and will be very grateful for any news of him. Mrs, 
Palmer, care of this magazine. 


TUTEWILER, NATE.—He and his sister were last he ard 
of in Los Angeles about 1898. Their half brother 
anxious to know their present whereabouts, as his 
says he has lost their address, and he hopes to hear 
them through readers of these columns. Please write 
Private A. N, Tutewiler, care of this magazine. 


JOHNSON, WESS, and _ his TENNESSEE, whose 
maiden name was Evarts. They are asked to write to their 
niece, who will be glad to hear from any one who can give 
her their address. Lillie Johnson. care of this magazine. 


BENNETT, MURREL WILLIS.—He is sixteen years old 
and was born in Tillamook, Oregon, where his father died 
in 1910. When Murrel was last heard of he was with his 
mother and stepfather, Mr. and Mrs. George Gasson, in 
Muscoda, Wisconsin. His aunt is anxious to find him and 
will be very grateful to any one who can give her news 
that will help her to find her nephew. Mrs. Daisy Hulett, 
Woodland, Washington. 


WHIGHAM, MRS. and RUTH.—I received two cards be- 
fore I was discharged but no address was on the! Please 
write to me at this address, 128 South Comme relal Street, 
Central City, Mlinois. —Smithy 


MACOMBER, WELLS B.—He was last heard from at 
Harleton, Texas. His sister will be deeply grateful to any 
one who will help her to find her brother. Mrs. D. L. 

le, Box 1024, Orange, Texas 


BUCHANAN, MARGARET LEONA.—Some eighteen years 
ago she was separated from her half sister and was cared 
for by a family in Geneva, Illinois. She is about twenty- 
two years old. Her mother’s maiden name was Nina Mil- 
ler. Her sister Ilene would like to hear from her. Also 
ANDREW PETERSON, who left his home in Monmouth, Illi- 
nois, about forty-five years ago. and would be now_about 
sixty- y old. He left three sisters, Anna, Emma, 

and a brother, Ed. His niece would be glad 
information concerning him, and would appre- 
cnxresnondanes from any one who has knowf him 
Bas fg of him. Mrs. Mitchell Thompson, care of this 
razine. 


DE LA BARTHE, PAUL S.—He was last heard from eight 
years ago in St. Paul, Minnesota, where he was work ing 
for the Realty Co. He has. a daughter, Suz 
nine ; E and his people at that time were 

- at Seasi 2 ’ He is about thirty-nine years 
five feet six’ inches tall, with fair complexion, brown 
a small mustache, and wears glasses, Any one who 
vs his present address or any other information will 
reat favor by writing to A. D. M.. care of this 


about. five 


wife, 


_CARR, MRS. CLARENCE.—She 
17, when she was living in Los 
me was Elizabeth Spicer. Her uncle William is very 
lous to hear from her, from any one who knows 
er whereabouts, and will be grateful for any information. 
William H. Darr, 622 Barnard Avenue, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 


HANNON, JOHN.—He was last heard from in 1899, in 

Mc an Any one who knows anything of him will do 

“at kindness by writing to his niece. who will greatly 

iate any information. Agnes Hannon. 412 North 
ington Street, El Dorado, Kansas. 


was last heard from in 
Angeles Her maiden 
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YOUNG, MRS. THERESA E.—She was born in Aubum, 
New York, and has been missing for about three years. 
She has brown hair and blue-gray eyes. She has a daugh- 
ter about nine years old. Her brother has important news 
for her and is anxious to find her as soon as possible, 
Any information will be gladly received. James E. A, 
Coyle, 721 1-2 Almond Street, Syracuse. New York. 


THURSTON, CHARLES ee was born in Granville, 
Vermont, March 16, 1867, and is about five feet seven 
inches tall, with blacic hair, blue eyes, and dark complexion. 
fe was last heard of in Lynn, Massachusetts. in 1904. He 
was a fireman and a member of the I. O. O. F. His 
sister will be grateful for any information about him. 
M. T. G., care of this magazine. 


DZIMIDOVICH, ADOLPH.—He was last heard of in 
Denver, Colorado, about twelve years ago. Any informa- 
tion about him will be greatly appreciated by his nephew, 
F. J. Dzimidovic h, 219 Madison Avenue, N. 8S., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 


HOYT, DON ORAL.—He left his home in Holman, Ore- 
gon, seven years ago, and has been heard of only once 
since that time, when he was somewhere in Virginia. He 
is of medium height, with light complexion and brown eyes. 
He is now about thirty years old. Any information re- 
garding him will be gratefully appreciated by his sister, 

s. C. L. Lutz, care of this magazine 


DANIELSON, DAN.— 
feet seven inches tall, 
is of Swedish descent, 
Washington. 

appreciate any 
his present whereabouts. 
this magazine 


DICKELMAN, AUGUST.—He has not been heard from 
since 1895, when he was at Riverland, Texas. His brother 
will be grateful to any one who can tell him where he 
and will be kind enough to write to him, William Dickel- 
man, Route 7, Box 14, Merill, Wisconsin. 


CULLIGAN, TIM.—Any one who knows where he is, or 
who can give any news of him, will do a great kindness by 
writing to A. L. B., care of this magazine. 


He is twenty-seven years old, five 
with light hair and complexion, and 
He was last heard from in Tacoma, 
His old pal is anxious to find him and will 
information that will help him to 
John A. Sinclair. care of 


TRAMMELL, LUCIEN, formerly of Talladega, Alabama. 
He has been missing since 1918, and when last heard 
Was somewhere in Georgia. He is twenty-eight years 

has dark hair and a long nose, which has 
His father has been dead for some time. and 
sister would be very glad to hear from him or from 
one who can give her news of her brother. Mrs. E, 
O'Dell, care of this magazine. 


SCOTT, CHARLES OLIVER.—He is thirty-one years old, 
weighs one hundred and sixty pounds, has brown, curly 
hair, brown eyes, and high cheek bones. He left ¢ on 
City, Nevada, June 11, 1911, and went to Idaho, leaving 
that State in 1914. His mother has important news for 
him and would be glad to hear from any one who has 
known him. He is _a mining ~~ stock man. Please 
write to his mother, Mrs. L. B. Scott, 234 West Jefferson 
Street, Los Angeles, California, 


ZOLA.—Father and mother are distracted. Please come 
home or write and let us know where you are You need 
fear nothing. All is forgiven.—Mom, 1720 North MeCann, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 


LOTZ, MRS. JULIA, HARRY E., or GENEVIEVE, who 
lived in St. Paul and Minneapolis Any one who knows 
their pre aa address will do a favor by sending it to an 
old friend of St. Paul, who is anxious to hear from them. 
D. L. Lloyd, care of this magazine. 


LLOYD, IOLA, and her son, EDWARD. 
seen when they were leaving for Houston, 
1921, She is a small woman and weighs only one 
dred pounds. She is between thirty-five and forty years 
old, and her left eye is crossed. Edward is seven years 
old. Any one who knows their whereabouts will do 4 
favor that will never be forgotten by writing to D. L. 
vloyd, care of this magazine, 


They were last 
Texas, July 4, 
bhun- 


KINCAID, CLAUDE. —W he n last heard from he was in 
a sanatorium in Tex is twenty-six years old, six 
feet two inches tall, ‘with light hair and blue eyes. Any 
information about him will be gratefully appreciated, I 
KR. H., care of this magazine. 


MENZUS, ALEX.—He left home in January, 1915, and 
has not been heard from since. » ig five feet six inches 
with blue eyes and brown ir. He is twenty-se 
ok His sister would be to hear from him 
J Ethel Huffman, 1919 Vernon Avenue, Springfield, 
Missouri. . 


WEAVER, MAUDE, also known as ADELAIDE.—She was 
last heard from at Warren, Ohio, on September 29, 1926 
She is eighteen years old, five yo inches in 

weighs about one hundred and pounds, 

brown hair and blue eyes. If s ees this she 

to write Any information that will help to find her will 
be most gratefully received. C, S., care of this megazine 


SACKS, ALPHONSE.—He is a Canadian, twenty-eight 
years old, has blue eyes, and was in Toronto when jast 
heard of. It is thought that he is somewhere in the 
United States. His yo ge and sister want him to 
come home, and he is ked to write to them as soon as 
possible. P, 0. Box i116. London, Ontario, Canada. 
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GRAVES, LOYD.—Would like to see you. Be sure you 
come home as soon as you can, and write to me. D. M. S., 
care of this magazine. 


POTTS, HARRY EYRLE.—He was Tast heard from after 
his disc harge from the army in Kansas City, Missouri. He 
ig twenty-one years old, but looks older, and enlisted at 
Jolinstown, Pennsylvania. le is tall, well built, with dark 
hair, gray eyes, and white, even teeth. He has a fair 
education and was a student at Girard College, Philadelphia. 
iis mother and sister will be deeply grateful to any one 
who can give some information as to his whereabouts, as 
they have not heard from him since October, 1919, and are 
very anxious to get news of him. Pearl Potts. R. F. D. 
Box 299, Lilly, Pennsylvania, 


BRUSSEAU, WILLIAM P.—THle is about forty-seven years 
old, five feet four inches tall, d has black hair and blue 
eyes. He wes last seen in 1903, at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. His brother would be very happy if he would 
write to him, and if any one who knows his address will 
send it to him, the favor will be _ greatly appreciated. 
Charles Brusseau, Box 107, Humarock Beach, Massachusetts, 
BUCK, OSCAR P.—He was in the navy aboard the U. 
Flagship ‘West Virginia” on its trip around the world, 
and was paid off in San Francisco or Vallejo, California. 
His pal, who was on the same ship with him, would like 
to hear from him, and any one who can give information 
that will help to find him will have his sincere thanks. 
1. C, Gosnell, care of this magazine. 


NcNAMARA, THOMAS WILLIAM.—He was a private in 
the Eighth and Seventeenth Cavalry in 1915-16, and was 
transferred to rep Truck Train No. 16 in the latter part 
of * 16. He was last heard of in France with the A : 

in 1917. His. “home is in East Tennessee. Any informa- 
tion will appreciated by his old pal, C. L, Tosch, care 
of this magazine 


POLLETTE, DOCTOR FREDERICK, wi? his wife, EVE- 
LYN. bins were last heard from at irtland, Oregon. 
A friend would like to hear from mm, On. i. care of 
this magazine. 


LAW, CORA.—She was last heard of in Boca Grande, 
Florida, Her maiden name was Shufelt A_ friend will 
be grateful for any news of her and hopes, if she sees this, 
that she will write to Lucile, in care of this magazine 

GUTHRIE, POESY M. when last heard from he was 
moving from Aitus, ! Comanche, Texas, about 
fifteen years ago. Ar would like to hear from 
him, and would be glad to hear from any one who can 
tell him his present whereabouts. Moreland, 2416 Quitman 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 

HERRING.—A man, whose first name is not known. He 
was in business for many years in Richmond, Virginia, and 
when he died his children, a hoy and a girl, stayed there. 
A near relative of their father s is anxious to find them, 
and will be c gratetul for any helpful Lag seo 
irs i E. prey Tigo. South Fifth Aven Phoenix, 
Arizona 


GREEN, SUMMENER, the father of Frank Elmer Green, 

yho, when last heard of. was on a farm in one 0 the 

Dakotas, is asked to write to his grandson, Scott Green, 
Ames Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


HAZELTON, V. J.—Let me hear from you. I am very 
unhappy and am paying the price. Please write to me in 
care of this magazine.—Arthur Thomas. 


LARK, PERRY.—Please write to your friend right away, 
Orrin J. Seely, 1321-A Steiner Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 


CASE, CHARLES PETER.—When he was cight years old 
I ‘ed in an orphans’ home in Roche 
later adopted and his name chang ae Y His 
is not known would be now about 
old, and when last heard of was in nae i- 
ness in } . Any one who can give in Sige a cbout 
him will yreat favor by writing to his ster Mrs. 
Anna E. butler, "OT North Street, Gene va, New vcr 


KNOWLES, J. LEROY.—He was in St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1889, and has not been heard ince that time. 
He is now about sixty-fiv ears old His 3 gest sister 
would appy to hear from . and will be 

P ri her formation as 
Knowles May- 
a 


rs. M 
Temple, Jacksonville. Florid 


Margie, 
most grateful 
to his present 
nard, 409 Masonic 


KERINS, DOMINICK, or 
left Ireland in the 50’s and sett ¢ somewhere in 
that t 5 me in Spotficld, 
County Sli A P 1 
his famils 
James’ y 


CUTLER, EMANUEL C.—He is about twenty-six years 
old, five inches tall, has black hair, and is a 
violinist. yas the war, and at one time was sta- 
tioned at r ield, San Antonio, Texas. It is thought 
that he may be living in New York City Any information 
about him will be gratefully received by Crowell, 
306 Clinton Avenue, San Antonio, Texas, 


CORRELL, SERGEANT M. R.—When last heard from 
he was with the Motor Transport Corps. Municipal Pier, 
Chicago. If he sees this he is asked ot write to his mother, 
who will be glad to hear from any one who can give her 
his present address. Mrs, L. M. Smith, P. OU. Box 71, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


ember of his family who 
California 
Collooney, 
k, or of 
8 s brother 
John O. Kerk: 3, care of this magazine. 


Missing Department 


KIDDER, HARLAN H.—Hoe is a 
last heard of was in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
a publishing company. It is believed that 
enlisted in the Canadian army under an 
He is thirty-six years old, about five feet inches tall, 
ind has dark hair and eyes, Any information that will 
help to find him a be greatly eee by his brother, 
Ariat G. Kidder, P, O. 14, Wilmington, Massa- 
chusetts, 


WOOD, SERGEANT MAJOR M. W.—He is asked to 
write to E. Darlington, care of this magazine. 


JESSE.—Write. 
. are doing well, 


ATTENTION.—On August 3, 1899, I was adopted from 
Chinans by a dentist from Wisconsin, and have been 
unable to find out anything of my_own people. There is 
a@ woman called Susan Allen who, I believe. could tell me 
something about my parents if [ could learn where she 
is, but I have been unable to learn anything of her, al- 
though I have made many efforts to do so. I have heard 
that she was a nurse in a refuge for women in Chicago, 
and that she changed me for another baby, but whether 
this is so I cannot tell, as I know nothing definite about 
myself or my parentage. Any assistance in finding my peo- 
ple will be most gratefully received. Cynthia ‘Alene Wat- 
terson, care of this magazine. 


DAVIES, EUGENE, who bought two lots on Murray a 
Park, Clayton, Jefferson County, New York, in 18 

present address is wanted by Flora Voucher, i760 

more Street, Buffalo, New York 


photographer, and when 
working for 


Everything is all right. Meda and 


COTAN.—I a World War veteran and was bom in 
Ohio October i 1890. I was placed in an orphans’ home, 
which was burned down in 18% and was then taken to 
Kansas and adopted. I seem emembor a brother called 
Charlie, and shall be glad to hear from any one who can 
tell me about him or who can give me information that 
will help me to find any of my relatives. Private F. Cotan, 
care of this magazine. 


PERRY, or PERELLA, JOHN.—He was last seen 
Duluth, palnnesota, in 1916. He was with the A. E, 
during the wa is about twenty-five years oud 
hag black hair "and a dark Complexion. Information 
his whereabouts would be gratefully appreciated by 
brother, James Perella, 327 Third Avenue, S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


MILLER, JULIUS.—He was last heard of in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, when he was a traveling salesman 
company. He is about five feet seven 
light- brown hair and blue eyes. He has not 
for fifteen years, and his three sisters, 
and Christina, would be very happy if 
1ews of him, and will gratefully appreciate y 
:tion that would help them to find him. Please write 
Lena’s daugbter, Mrs. Edith Freeman, 1209 Anun Arbor 
Street, Flint, Michigan. 


EOWARDS, BEN F.—He served with Machine Gun 
Twenty-seventh Infantry, A. E. F., in Siberia, 
jis home is in Lexington, * Kentuc ky. 
arrived with him in San Francisco, 
transport “Gre at Northern Neg 


Manila, aboard the U. 8. 

parted from him there, would be very glad to hear 
from him, and hopes he will write Hle will be glad to 
hear from any one who can give him his friend’s address 
Frank S. Pavlick, 207 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York 
City. 


McLANNAN, J. T., § 
Massachusetts, in 1919, and LAWRENCE, 
‘e, who moved » of the same year, 

May got married Their brother Henry 
hear from them. Any news that will 
where these two are will be gratefully received. . 
McLannan, 168 Mutual Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
GRAHAM, CHASLES ALBERT.—He left Toronto, Can- 
ada, on August 28, 1913, and was seen by a friend i 
tuffalo, New York, in that year. He is fifty-two years 
five feet six inc ag tall, and weighed at that time one 

hundred and si s. His daughter, who : 
seen i since ne as $s years of age, would 
of him is now fourteen, and 
o see, or to hear from, her father. 
Graham, care of this magazine. 


HINES.—I ran away from home about nine years ago, 
and did not write to my people, and now I cannot 
them They were living in Norfolk, Virginia, wi 
left, at 1038 West Brambleton Avenue. My father 
Wy? W. Hines. and I_have two brothers and two sisters. 
Hazard H., Linford H., Beulah B., and Ruth J. I am 
now twenty years old, five feet ten inches tall. and have 
blue eyes and_ light hair I am now in the navy. D. W 
Hincs, care of this magazine. 


° TAYLOR SYLVESTER (TED). ie nave tri ed to he ar 
from you but have not succeeded dear 

was lots consolation; in fact, ale I go 
is a long time Let me hear from you, if 
give—B., care of this magazine, 


KASTNER, EDNA.—She is about seventeen vears old. 
was in Detroit when last heard sro. She has a 
a brother, Freder Any infor 
received by an old friend. E. 


N é 
you can for- 


] 
care of this “magazine, 





Missing Department 


ISH, MARY, who moved from Bantam Falls. Litch- 
field County, Connecticut, some years ago. An old friend 
would like to find her, or any of her Family or descend- 
ants of the family. Mrs. Augusta M, Moran, 13 Houston 
Avenue, Middletown, New York, 


MURRAY, first name not given. He is about thirty 
years old, has blue eyes and black Biot t and his right leg 
is amputated below the knee e ars an artificial one. 
He was last heard of in "Aberdeen, “Washington. Any one 
who knows where he is, or who can give any news of 
him, will do a kindness by writing to his brother. Clarence 
Murray, care of this magazine. 


COBB, CHARLIE M.—When last heard from he was 
running a barber shop near Chicag I$ he sees this he 
is asked to write to his mother, who &e very ill, and who 
will appreciate any information, Mrs. C. P. Cobb. Route 2, 
Pocasset, Oklahoma, 


CHARLES.—Do please let us know if you are well! We 
are most unhappy, as we have not heard a word from you 
left. When you are willing to come back, w 
here more than we can say, and we hope you 
will want to return soon and make us happy by living at 
home, You need not go to school unless you wish, but 
work at learning watchmaking or something you like while 
living at home. If you have good work now in good 
surroundings and feel you do not wish to come home, we 
will not ask it. Only please relieve our great anxiety and 
distress by letting us hear from you. We want you to 
be happy and make good in your own way. But if things 
are not going right with you, we should be so glad to help 
you. Mother and Father. 


MILLER, GEORGE M., of San Rafael, Palifornie. He 
was last seen with Machine Gun Co., 1ilth Infantry, at 
Fort Russell, Wyoming, in May, . His mother is ill 
with grief ¢ s absence, and will be most grateful for 
any information that will help her to find her son. Please 
write to Frank Clayton, 5421 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


RAY.—Write heme.—Rib. 


HODSON, CHARLES.—He is ~ traveling photographer and 
as last heard from five yearc ago, from Moscow, Ida 
iis whereabouts will be 3 
Charles Hodson, Box 528, 
M, Christy. 


EDWARDS.—A relative is anxious to find four cousins 
of this name, who have not been seen_for over twelve years, 
since their mother died. They are THOMAS, nineteen or 
twenty_years old, supposed to be in New York City; MAR- 
GARET, eighteen; HERBERT and LAURA, ages not given. 
Sadie Erickson is the name of the advertiser’s grand- 
mother, and she is sure that her cousins will remember 
it, and hopes that they will write to her. She will be glad 
to hear from any one who can tell her where her cousins 
are, and will be grateful for any news of them. Mrs. 
Lester 8. Thorpe, 130 East Noble Street, Stockton, California, 


KNEWLES, MR. and MRS. ARTHUR.—Please write to 
L. R. Gallant, Shrives Athol, Restigauche, N, B., Canada, 
Very important. 


PRENDERGAST. JACK.— 
Fagan’s Re Miliville, New 
jous to weer from him, and will Hog d 
formation that will help him to kn vere he ig. 
M. Payne, 659 Penn Street, Denver. Odloratie. 


LORD, WILLIE E.—He was born in Waskworth, On- 
en thirty-eight years ago, and was 1 
oronto 


ormation regarding 
~d by his mother, Mrs. 
Route 1, Pasadena, California, care of A. 


He was last heard from at 
Jersey. His cousin is anx- 
appreciate any in- 
Henry 


sixteen years ago, when he 

he was going to Mexico. He is five feet nine 
inches with dark hair, eyes, and complexion. The 
second third fingers of his left hand are missing. 
His brother and sister are very anxious to hear from him, 
as they have some good news for him, and any helpful 
ir reemetlan wn be greatly Sprecetee. A. B. Lord, Cam- 
rose, Alberta, Canada, Box 183. 


AUSTIN, JOHN.—He left Utica, New York, on February 
1, 1921, and was supposed to be going to Minneapolis. He 
is about nineteen years old, five feet ten inches tall, weighs 
about one hundred and sixty pounds, with fair complexion 
and brown hair. He has been in the navy, Any infor- 
mation that will ns 4 to find this young man will be grate- 
ully appreciated. O. B., care of this magazine. 


HARSHMAN, LYDIA.—She is tall and slender, a dark 
hair, and was last seen in Kansas City, Missouri. If she 
Sees this she is asked to write to Leona Willems. care of 
this magazine, 


_ATTENTION.—Old 276th Aerial Squadron, Camp Sevier, 
North Carolina. Boys! If any of you see this, please write 
to me, as am almost blind, and a letter from some one 
who was there in 1918 would be very welcome. Joseph W. 
Yarbraugh, care of this magazine. 


DUNHAM, or DENHAM, HENRY W.—He was a cloth- 
cutter about 1900, and his father came from Scotland. 
When last heard from he was living in Brooklyn, New 
c He had some brothers and sisters. Any one who 
information about these people, or who knows 
lenry Dunham is, will do a@ great favor by writing 

to W. H., care of this magazine. 


CHIC.—I am_at Glendale, Washington, a ort oo 
from Seattle. Write me, General Delivery.—Atic 


GREEN, BONNIE.—She was pg seen in Birmingham, 
Alabama, in September, 1920. She is about five feet six 
inches tall, weighs about one hundred and _ twenty-five 
pounds, and has bobbed hair, she sees this she is 
asked to write to F. Tribble, 5728 Third Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Alabama, 


AL. H. D. is asked to write to the home rota 
very anxious to know what has become of him. 


LEE, ARNOLD.—He left his home in Findlay, Ohio, 
twelve years ago and has not been heard from since. His 
daughter, Flora, would be glad to hear from any one 
who can give her news of her father, or who would call his 
attention to this notice and ask him to write to her 
George A. Carter, 300 West Irving Street, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


ALSTON, OSCAR W., EJNOR, and their sister, SERENA. 
They lived in Binghamton, New York, in 1908, and it was 
learned that they had moved to Philadelphia in 1913-14, 
also that the sister had married, An old friend would like 
to get in touch with them and will eeuy aDprecrte any 
information that will help to find them, A. W. care 
of this magazine, 


DOBBINS, SERGEANT ROLLS.—He was last seen in 
1918, in Anniston, Alabama. He is tall, with brown hair 
and black eyes, and wears a mustache. Any one who knows 
his present address will do a favor by sending it to F. 
Foster, care of this magazine. 


LAWS, A. if ~ He. was forme rly 
mate on the “Charles,’’ and wag dis 
Mare Island, pe in July or pogust. 19 
who knows his present address will do gr 
sending it to his old shipmate, Edward Carr. 
Avenue, Sawtelle, California. 


DODSON, GOLDIA, WILLIAM, and IRENE.—They were 
put into a home in Salina, Kansas, between the years 1910 
and 1911, by their mother, Mrs. J. H. Flook. The eldest 
of the children, Irene, has been unable to find her brother 
and sister or to learn the names of the people who took 
them out of the home. Any information that will help_ her 
to find them will be most gratefully appreciated. Mrs, 
Irene Diamond, care of this magazine. 


MacGREGOR, JOSEPH R.—He soldiered in Co. G, Thirty- 
third Infantry, in 1916 to 1918, in Panama, and when last 
heard of was at Camp Taylor, Kentucky, in 1919-20. An 
old pal would like to hear from him. Joseph Ramson, care 
of this magazine. 

PHILIP M.—Write to me so that I may know you are 
all right. Your mother is sick and is going blind; write 
to her.—J. H , care of this magazine, 


who are 
so ae 


first-class boatswain’s 
sharged at 


avo 
23: 56 Wellsby 


ALICE W.-—I would like to hear from old friends in 
Richmond, Virginia.—Howard M., care of this magazine, 


CUNARD, LOUIS GEOFFREY. About 1906 he was in 
the navy on the U. 8S. S. ‘‘Kearsarge’’ and was lest heard 
from in 1907, when he was on his way to Vancouver, 
B. C. His home was somewhere in Wisconsin An old 
friend would like to hear from him. Mrs. O. C. White, 
Lost Lake, via Peace River, Alberta, Canada, 


ZETTERSTROM, CARL.—Please write to your bunkie 
whom you knew in Akron, Ohio Also EDWIN HODDER, 
please write. Bob, care of this magazine. 


LAUGHLIN, SHELVY M.—He has not been heard from 
since July, 1920. He is five feet eleven inches tall, with 
black hair and blue eyes. Any one who knows his address 
will do a favor by writing to M. G. Laughlin, care of this 
magazine, 


HARTZOG, GEORGE W.—He is now about seventy years 
old, and was last heard of in Chicago thirty-three years 
ago He had been in the Rocky Mountains, and 
thought that he may be now in Colorado, somewhere south 
of Denver. His brother will be glad to hear from any one 
who can give information as to his whereabouts. John V. 
Hartzog, care of this magazine. 


DAY, JAMES, and THOMAS ATKINS.—Both are ex- 

service men, and were with the Canadian army engineers. 

When last heard from they were in Cisco, Texas, in No- 

vember, 1921, working for a Texas oil company. Any infor- 

mation about them will be gratefully received by their 

br yxther and cousin, Albert Day, 9019 Sixty-eighth Avenue, 
E., Portland, Oregon, 


SHOURDS, JOSEPH WALKER.—Ile was last heard from 
twenty years ago, yhe was at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Any information that i help to find him or to know 
what has become of will be gratefully appreciated by 
his brother, Milo R. Shourds, North Powder, Oregon. 

. 


FOSS, MRS. ROSE MARCOTTE.—She was last seen four 
years ago in Lowell, Massachusetts. Her husband was 
chief yeoman on the U. 8._S. ‘‘Montana,’’ and during the 
war she went to live in New York City. Any one who 
knows her present address, or who can give any informa- 
tion that will help to find her will do a very great favor 
by writing to a friend, who will be deeply grateful for the 
kindness. Mrs. P. O. Feller, 1306 South Philippine Street, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 


O'DONNELL, JOHN.—He was nicknamed ‘‘Spider,” and 
was last heard of in Des Moines, lowa. Any information 

to his whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by his 
eld pal, Harry Metras, 139 Cote Street, Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, 
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TAYLOR, MRS. VINCENT ar een ie came from 
near Leicester, England, and ay over thirty 
years. Sister Pem Whall would like to "hear in confidence, 
Care of this magazine. 


FOSTER, DAN W.—He was last heard from in 1900 at 
New London, Connecticut. He worked for the 8S. N. E. 
Telephone Company. Would like to hear from him or 
from any one who knows where he is. Karl A. Clow, 401 
Howard Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 


DENNEY, JAMES.—He was last heard of near Marion, 
Indiana, about six years ago. Je is about five feet five 
inches tall, with blue eyes and dark hair, and he 

Hal, Fred, and Ray, and one sister, ary A 
friend would ‘like to hear from him or from any of his 
friends. Myrtle, care of this magazine. 


BOWERS, ANN.—Her father lived on a farm three miles 
from Rockdale, Texas, and died in 1886. She 
sisters, Mary and Stacy, and one brother. Joe. 
er’s maiden name was Elizabeth Ccpeland. 
is dead, id there is information for any of her 
who wili write to 72 Thirtieth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ATTENTION.—In 1901 or 1902 I was left at the Sothern 
Children’s Home, Los Angeles, and my age was given as 
four months when was adopte d shortly after. The nurse 
gave my foster parents the information that I came from 
California. I do not know my mother’s name, and it 
would make me very happy to find her. f she would like 
to see her baby boy again I hope she will write to me. 
Private Earl Swartz, care of this magazine, 


BOGARDUS, EARL.—He was last seen at Missoula, Mon- 
tana, in July, 1916, and is supposed to have gone to 
to work on the railroad. He is asked to write to 
tive, Adah Jane Smith, 2226 South Main Street, Los An- 
geles, California, 


CONWAY, FRANK. le left Tyrone, 
enty years ago, and his sister, Sarah elly, left New- 
castle-en-Tyne some sixty years ago. About twenty-five 
years ago some one Was gos oa for Catherine Conway at 
the place in Newcastle where Sarah Conway, afterward 
Conelly, had lived, but her name “then was Catherine Haley 

no one could tell anything about her. Any one 

can give information about the people or any of 
their relatives will do a favor by writing to a nephew, 
John Haley, care of this magazine. 


LEWIS, GEORGE LAYFITTE.—He was last seen in 
Salem, Misseuri, twelve years ago. He was sent from there 
to a home in St. Louis by a man named John Young, and 
all efforts to find him have failed. He was eight years 
old at that time, with black ha eyes, and 
irthmark on the back of his 2ck His sister, 

now married, is very anxious to find him, and 
deeply grateful to any one who can give her news th 
will help her in her search her brother Mrs. John 
Muller, 2215 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Bennet. CARENE.—Whien last heard from she was in 
¢ lorida, She was born in Hogansville, Georgia, 
; » ha 1s brown skin, one gold tooth, and two gok i- 
tee tl 1 in Y 4 a small scar on her forehead. 
s about five inches in height, and when last 
weighed one hundred and thirty-five pounds Her 

m t! we wit be most grateful to any one who can 
news o er. — a Robinson, 2441 Mars Avenue, 
diar apolis, Indian 


JOHNSON, NELLIE TERESA.—Any one who knows he 
address will do a great favor by sendir it to her sor 
Percy Johnson, Box 421, San Francisco, Calif ornia. 


HOLTRY, IVAN, 
your brother, Herman Holtry, at 43: 
Los Angeles, California. 

PORTER.—When I was two years old my sister and 
were put into a home for children in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
our other being either too sick or too poor to f 
us. When I wa ears old I 
named Roberts, and sl afterward 
ily named Lane, my 4 eit left 
have never been able ind her since 
were taken to re | 
Lanes left me to “shif 
life has been to find my little 
first name or what became of her 
Any one who can help me to find 
long gratitude. Harold Porter Lane 


JOHNSON, ALBERT.—lIle 
looks older He went to En 
pg en ad by a boy whose 
ame from East Boston 
is also known as 
8. $ “*Boynton,’’ in the 
and rance, ¢ lived at 
Manchester, Eng All trace of him 
mother has died since he home, 
anxious to get s news of her 
what has be 10 of him. If he sh 
to write to her or to his dad. Mrs. 
Street, East Boston, Massachusetts. 


MORAN, PETER C.—He was last heard from in 
Dakota, in 1915. He is forty-nine years old, tall, 
about one hundred and sixty-five pounc and has 
left eye. Any one who knows his wt abouts will » a 
great kindness by writing to his sister, Mrs. Maggie Matson, 
care of this magazine. 


Ireland, about sev- 


better known as Jack Please write to 
3 South Hope Street, 


Missing Department 


WOOD.-—-I would like to find my parents or any of my 
people. I was born in Dallas, Texas, in 1885. My moth- 
er’s maiden name was Eugenia Biase. Her _ parents came 
from England, but she was bor New York and died 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, “hea " was etght years old. I 
Was put in the Owatoma State School, and while I was 
there a man came to see me and said he was my father, 
but my aunt had told me that father died when 
was a baby, so I think he must been an uncle. 
wanted to take me from the but evidently 
not satisfy the authoritles that he could care for me 

left there. His name was Wood, which was 
S name, I shall be very grateful to any one who 
help me to find my people. Mrs, Daisy Edna Wood 
Crouch, care of this magazine. 


CONROY, EDDIE, who was with Headquarters 
Fiftieth Infantry, in Germany, and LESTER BEETHEL, 
who was in Walter Reed General Hospital in 
asked to write to their pal, Glen E. Butler, Box 1464 
ton, Washington. 


COLBIRD, JOHN WESLEY.—When last heard from he 
was in an army camp in New Jersey. His father will greatly 
appreciate any information that will help him to know his 
present whereabouts. John Colbird, West Radford, Virginia, 


NELSON, SJUNNE.—Ile left Sweden thirty-three years 
ago, and was last heard from in Los Gatos, California. 
He is fifty-one years old. His daughter is very anxious 
to get news of him, and will be glad to hear from any 
one who can tell her where he is or what has become of 
him. Mrs, A. Johnson, care of this magazine. 

WATT, WALTER.—He has been missing for five years 
and when last heard of was in Homer, Colorado. ie is 
about thirty years old His sister will be grateful for any 
information that will help to find him. Ida Eakins, care 
of this magazine 


BARLOW, OTeh iA. fhe 


is aren oe years of age, and 
lived formerly e sodge, Monta A friend would 
be glad to have her present adc sees $, anc « will greatly aj; 
ciate any information regarding her share abouts, 

care of this magazine. 


CARMAN, SAMUEL 0.—He was last heard of in Kir 
Missour ri, in 1899. He is now about sixty years old, 
blue eyes, sandy hair, and fair complexion, weighs 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds, anc 
descent. He was a photographer for 

Beaver City, Nebraska. It was heard that 
Little Rock, Arkansas, but there was no record 
nothing definite was ever known. His daugt 
most grateful for any information about her 
greatly appreciate any communications. Mrs. 
Route 2, Ankeny, lowa, 

ido JAMES.—He was last heard of at Little Ruck 
Arkansas. A friend would be glad to know his present 
address. L. Le gett, care of this magazine. 

WwW. C. M.—Would like very much to he 

Jap, General Delivery, El Paso, Texas. 

BONNER, ROBERT E.—He v la st heard of in Pueb!l 

Colorado, in 1908 ! ! 


er, a ill 
Maimie Murtin, 


ar from you.-- 


He was an ¢ er on the railroa 
son would like to know his present whereabout and 
b to hear from any one who gcan give 
who can tell him his present a 
» of this magazin 
ROBERTS, G. E.—He is abou years old, 
at inches tall, — dar} 
from in Chic 


and tu er 
1 be ly 


his fat 
Pocatello 


DIARD, LOUIS.—He was last 1 Boston, Mas- 
husetts, in 1918, J is anxious to wt 


5 ar h persons, ai 

write l favor will be gratefully 
Maurice M hi are of this magazine. 
-She was 1 


FIELDS, JOS J datgi tides st heard fro m 
fer S l r 


f 
fi 


BARNETT, or BARTLETT, D. F. e is sixty-two ye 
] n¢ last heard of Union, ‘ ‘arolina, a 


children 

has anothe 

st marriage is very 
tratefulls preciate any 
ett, care of this megazine. 

















Amaze Your Friends— 


earn Music Quickly at Home 


Through This Wonderful New Method You Can Now 
Learn to Play Your Favorite Instrument in a Few short 
Months. Entire Cost Averages a Few Cents a Lesson 


“LTOW did you ever do it? Where inthe wide lessons in the privacy of your own home with no 
world did you ever learn to play so strangers around to embarrass you. Practice when- 
quickly ?” ; . ever it is most convenient for you. 
This is the question that thousands of my So easy is my method that children only 10 to 12 
students have been asked and are being asked A old nave pee become accomplished singers or 
: B " " oF: ee : ‘ oe players as well as men and women 50 to 60 years 
daily, With my wonderful easy print and pic old—including many who have never before taken 
ture lessons for beginners, their progress has a lesson. 
been nothing short ot astonishing, And my lessons are just as thorough as they are 
Ranges if you don't know the easy—no “trick” music, no 
rst thing about music, don't / tence cas pe aa 
fae note from another wo), Sy 3 é numbé rs’ no make “shifts of 
—with this new method you ? 4 . A, A any kind. I teach you the 
can easily and quickly learn Vig / ponly right way—teach you to 
to sing or to play your //// < y J ii play or sing by note, 
favorite musical instrument, Yh do y NY ¢ y } a , nae and 
and all in your spare time / / Y A: T 1ink of the pleasure ané 
at home—without a teacher; y mn e os happiness you can add to your 
To those not acquainted at ‘ oe — own daily life once you know 
system this may j Th, : how to play! Think of the 
a ote ys es | i, = \ popularity you can gain—for 
ready to back up every word i = = 3 4 ¢ Sam ] players and singers are always 
of it, . Wea \ fis ies, aN | in demand at social gatherings 
I have taught music to am ii ae ie) ; of every kind. 
over 250,000 men, women f .~ , - i i . 
and children in all’ parts of F h < Thousands of our students 
the world. Just think !— = Wf, . . now play in orchestras, at 
over a ‘quarter of a million - NN Y > dances, etc. Many have or- 
graduates. Their thousands SERCO / gs chestras of their own. Why 
of grateful letters to me are ‘ \ a V/ / can’t you do the same? 
more convincing than anything I ~ ss OL oY 
could say of the true merit of my ~\ my 


system, att WAG Special Offer 
LEARN TO PLAY Be. R74; é ? ce Y When learning to play or sing is so 


q my methods -f | | easy, why continue to confine your enjoy- 
Cello by what others PR wn ment of music to mere listening? Why not 
comer say or I myself 14 Ha XG at least let me send you my free book that 
Ukulele sake You es Tf o Lop tells you all about my method? It shows you 
pe = Male “singing Bek A how easy it is to turn your wish to play or 

‘ Guitar or any instru- mn sing into an actual fact. Just now I am making 
ponor Banjo arp ment you prefer 1 a special short-time offer that cuts the cost per 

—, Cornet —without risk- | i lesson in two—send your name now before this 

lute Piccolo a ys co i “4 special offer is withdrawn. Instruments supplied 

Saxophone Trombone judge entirely by r when needed cash or credit. No obligation— 

Harmony and Composi- your own progress. \At/| simply use the coupon or send your name and ad- 

tion If for any reason wt} dress in a letter or on a post-card, 

Voice and Speech Cul- whatever you are te 

Automati i Cc not satisfied w A h V U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

atic Finger Con- e course or what : 
trol ” od aa, leash from it— 971 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
> r - then it won't cost you a —s . es et ht OU a Dd 
Aig b, Sy cent, ay outlined in Our Mr. David F. Kemp, U. S. School of Music, : 
your lessons I’ve made | S4yre" aa 971 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
- : My method removes all 

over $200 with my vio- the discouraging draw- Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 

lin. Your lessons surely | hacks and entangling Your Own Home,” and particulars of your special 

land, ~ = hindrances of the of vied offer, I am interested in the following course : 
ina 9 Ne de of learning music. There 





1 

I 

1 

t 

I am more than satis- is no need of joining a ; 

fied with the lessons. class, pinning yourself ' 
Toey are much better down to certain hours of 

than a private teacher. practice, paying a dollar | 

I certainly admire the or. meee, per lesson to a t 

Way you take pains private teacher, 

explain a 4 All these obstacles have 

wouldn’t go been eliminated entirely. 6 

my private In their place are delight- gy 

f I were paid fully clear, easy and in- i 

to—Julian L. Piccat, teresting lessons, which 

Stepney, Conn. make every step as simple i 

- as A, B, C. You take 


Please Write Plainly 


Address 
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That’s the kind of money my drafting 
students make. Read what this one says: 


“As a beginner I am doing fine. Am earning a 
salary of $300 per month, besides I made over $450 at ~ 
home the last two months, drawing plans for private 
parties. The practical drafting training you gave me 
by mail put me where I am in less than six month’s 
study. nk you for all your personal interest and 


help you gave me so far.” (Signed) J.B. 
(Name and Address upon request.) 


Chief Draftsman DOBE 


Train You Until 
You Get aJoh 


A very high-grade $25 drafting outfit free. $3,600 a year salary. Trained by me personally until 
yr get a job. That’s the big 3-featured offer I am making to you. “J. B.” was trained by me, 

train you personally in the same way. I make you qualified to draw $3,600 per year like scores 
of my other graduates are doing. I give you practical drafting room work. Everything just 
exactly as you would get it in a real job. I give you my personal man-to-man attention, 


And Itrain you antl (now get the full meaning of this) 
until you are qualified and experienced as a first class 
draftsman and wntil placed in a first class = 
nent position drawing a first class draftsman’s sala 


Free $25 Outfit! 


And more—I give you a whole set of drafting tools 
the minute you become my student. You get every 
tool you need. A magnificent $25 set of instruments 
with which to build your success in draftmanship. 


Take this offer now—while it is open. Remember— 
the draftsman goes up and up to the fabulous in- 
comes of engineers and architects. And I start you 
on this road—start you personally and stick by your 
side until success is yours. 


cist es | Free Book! 


Dept. 1441, 4001 Broadway, Chicago, Mlinols 
Without any obligation whatsoever, please mail your book, Send Coupon TODAY i 


*Successfu Draftsmanship”’, and full particulars of your 
liberal “Personal Instruction” offer to few students. No matter what plans you have for the future. Get 
this great book-—“Successful Draftsmanship.” Find 
out about the simply marvelous opportunities ahead 
now. How the world needs draftsmen, engineers, 
architects and builders. What great salaries and pos 
sibilities there are! Send coupon for free book today. 


| Chief Draftsman Dobe 
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